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REPORT OF THE FIRST COMMITTEE OF THE CENTRAL 

ADVISORY BOARD OF EDUCATION APPOINTED TO 
CONSIDER THE WARDHA EDUCATION SCHEME, 1938* 

1. Genesis of the Wardha Scheme. —The present educational system of 
India has of recent years been condemned on the grounds that it has failed 
to adjust itself to changed conditions and is “uninspired by any life-giving 
and creative ideal”. In 1937 Gandhiji initiated in the columns of the Harijan 
a discussion of the Indian educational problem and offered many suggestions 
the main principles of which were: — 

(a) The course of Primary education should be extended at least to 
serven years and should include the general knowledge gained up to the 
Matriculation standard less English and plus a substantial vocation. 

(b) For the all-round development of boys and girls all training should 
so far as possible be given through a profit-yielding vocation. 

(c) This Primary education, besides training the mind, should equip 
boys and girls to earn their bread by the State guaranteeing employment in 
the vocations learnt and by buying from the schools their manufactures at 
prices fixed by the State. 

(d) Such education taken as a whole can and must be self-supporting. 

(e) Higher education should be left to private enterprise and the State 
universities should be purely examining bodies. 

2. An All-India National Education Conference, which was convened at 
Wardha in October, 1937 under the presidentship of Gandhiji to consider his 
proposed scheme of self-supporting education, passed, the following resolu¬ 
tions:— 

(a) that free and compulsory education be provided for seven years on 
a nation-wide scale; 

(b) that the medium of instruction be the mother-tongue; 

(c) that the Conference endorses the proposal made by Gandhiji that 
the process of education throughout this period should centre round some 
form of manual and productive work and that all the other abilities to be 
developed or training to be given should, as far as possible, be integrally 
related to the central handicraft chosen with due regard to the environment 
of the child; 

(d) that the Conference expects that this system of education will be 
gradually able to cover the remuneration of the teachers. 

The age of entry to school should be 7 years and the standard attained 
at the end of 7 years schooling should approximate to the Matriculation (less 
English). 

•The report was adopted by the Board without alteration in December 1938 . 
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3. The All-India National Education Conference then appointed a Com¬ 
mittee under the Chairmanship of Dr. Zakir Husain, Principal of the; Jatnia 
Millia fslaraia, ©dhi, to' formulate a 'scheme bf iJh&ic Mlicatioh on die lints 
suggested by • its resolutions. This Committee worktedout in detail the im¬ 
plication of those resolutions and Its rejittrt is the ’authoritative Wardha 
Scheme of Education. 

4. That Report. (called for purposes of reference, the .Zakir Husain 
Report) was in the hands of each member of the Central Advisory Board 
of Education Sub-Committee. Before the discussion either on the principles 
on which the Wardha scheme is based or on its details. Dr. Zakir Husain, 
whose presence at the meetings was of the utmost value, pointed out that 
many of the criticisms to which the Wardha Scheme had been subjected, arose 
from either a misconception of the fundamental ideas on which the scheme 
rests or from statements extracted from their context which give a false or 
distorted impression. 

5. Dr. Zakir Husain felt that the discussion would be less discursive if 
he first pointed out what the Wardha Scheme was not. The removal of 
misunderstandings and the correction of false impressions would enable the 
members of the Committee to confine their remarks to the real and not to 
some hypothetical scheme and so avoid irrelevancy. 

6. Dr. Zakir Husain mentioned that criticism was directed mainly 
against the idea that the scheme was conceived wholly with the set purpose 
of making education self-supporting by the sale bf articles made by the 
pupils. It appeared to be a scheme of production with conscript child labour. 
This impression was entirely wrong. The s’cheme was one of education, not 
production. The educative value of craft-work and activity was throughout 
emphasised and the economic question was quite subsidiary. Education in 
Wardha schools would be carried on through real life situations arising 
from the physical and social environment of the child and the craft activity. 
Education through activity is now considered by all teachers as “ the most 
effective approach to the problem of providing an integral all-sided educa¬ 
tion”. 

7. The Zakir Hussain report defines the aim of the Wardha Scheme 
not as “the production of craftsmen able to practise some craft mechanically 
but rather the exploitation for educative purposes of the resources implicit 
in craft work”, and sounds a warning of the obvious danger of stressing 
the economic aspect to the sacrifice of the cultural and educational objec¬ 
tives. The Wardha scheme rejects any mechanical labour in schools merely 
for production and states as a necessary condition of education that “the 
craft or productive work chosen should be rich in educative possibilities. 
It should find natural points of correlation with important human activities 
and interests”. This view is identical with that expressed in paragraphs 10—17 
and 24—25 of the Wood-Abbott Report and is in complete accord with 
modem educational thought. The Wardha Scheme deals only with com¬ 
pulsory Primary education and does not imply any stoppage of grants to 
existing schools or colleges. 

8. Hence all criticism, directly or indirectly implying that child labour 
is to be exploited for economic purposes, so that the schools can be wholly 
or even partially self-supporting is irrelevant. Critics therefore who believe 
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that the schools, will be industrial or vocational in the narrow sense apd that 
the system is intended to force young Children into prescribed vocations 
have not appreciated the real significance of the Wardha Scheme. 

9. Dr. Zakir Husain deprecated uninformed criticism of the Scheme 
as a result of statements made by enthusiastic but misguided protagonists. 
He denied that the scheme would remove unemployment; indeed the ques¬ 
tion of unemployment wai not even mentioned in his report, though he felt 
that the pupils of the Wardha schools would be better “employable” material 
than the pupils of existing schools because the scheme was designed to pro¬ 
duce “workers who will look upon all kinds of useful work as honourable 
and who will be both able and willing to stand on their own feet”. He also 
denied that the Scheme stated or even implied either that the Government 
would provide employment at the end of the course or that all existing 
schools were to be transformed immediately into Wardha schools. 

10. Dr. Zakir Husain next answered the criticism which had arisen in 
one form or other mainly from Muslim sources that the proposed Wardha 
schools neglected religious education, and were entirely secular in outlook. 
He admitted that the scheme prescribed no syllabus in religious education 
as the difficulties were obvious, but one of its foundations was a respect 
for all religions. The Wardha Scheme neither made nor implied any altera¬ 
tion in the present position by which any community at its own expense is 
permitted to give religious teaching in Government or Local Body schools 
to the pupils of that community out of school hours. Dr. Zakir Husain 
stated that no community need have the least apprehensions that the War¬ 
dha Scheme was intended to discourage any form of religion or religious 
observance. 

11. Misunderstanding also existed in regard to co-education. The War¬ 
dha Scheme does not make co-education compulsory to any age, and can be 
adopted in either boys or girls or co-educational schools. Indeed it expresses 
no opinion whatever whether or not co-education is desirable. The option 
given to parents in the Wardha Scheme to withdraw their girls from school 
after the completion of the twelfth year does not imply that boys and girls 
should receive coeducation up to that age.' 

12. After illuminating the educational and sociological bases on which 
the Wardha Scheme rests. Dr. Zakir Husain referred to the charge that 
under the Wardha Scheme, universities were to be merely examining bodies 
and as such would receive no financial aid from Government. Such a charge 
needs no refutation. His Report expressly excludes any discussion on Secon¬ 
dary education for pupils above the age of 14. If the Wardha Scheme is 
adopted, a system of higher education co-ordinated with the Wardha orga¬ 
nisation will have to be worked out. 

13. To summarize, the Wardha Scheme— 

(a) emphasises education through activity and is not primarily concern¬ 
ed with the production of saleable material; 

(b) does not make spinning and weaving the only basic craft, but 
admits of the inclusion of apy craft of equal or higher educative possibilities; 
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(c) docs not imply the ruling out of facilities for religious (denomina* 
tional) education, where any community desires it; and 

(d) does not state or imply that the salary of the teachers must be 
directly met from the sale of material made in the school. 

Dr. Zakir Hussain’s explanation removed from the minds of some members 
of the Committee the apprehension aroused by the literature which preced¬ 
ed the formulation of the Wardha Scheme and by some of the phraseology 
of the Wardha Scheme Report itself and so prepared the ground for a dis¬ 
cussion of details. 

14. The framers of the Wardha scheme deliberately confined their pro¬ 
posals to village education as the bulk of India’s population resides in 
villages. The scheme is therefore primarily for rural areas. The Committee 
therefore wish to emphasise that it should first be introduced in rural areas 
and should not be extended to urban areas without necessary modifications 
though the principle of education through activity is as true for urban as 
for rural schools. 

15. Age range for “Basic” education .—The Zakir Husain Committee 
lays down a seven years course of education from the age of 7 to 14. They 
however, realise that by fixing 7 as the age for the introduction of compul¬ 
sory education, they have neglected a very important period of the child’s 
life. In view of financial and other considerations, they did not feel justified 
in including the education of children below the age of 7 as a part of the 
compulsory scheme, though they hoped that nursery and infant schools 
would be started and encouraged by the State. 

16. The normal age for admission to school in all advanced countries 
is 5 or 6. Even in India under the existing system of education children are 
usually admitted to school about the age of 6. This period of a child’s 
life offers such educative possibilities that the majority of members prefer¬ 
red that the age range for compulsory education should be six years to four¬ 
teen years, though children of 5 years of age should not be excluded from 
school. It was agreed that compulsion could not be made effective merely 
by passing an Act making compulsion universal. Such a course would be un¬ 
wise and impracticable, but the difficulties must be faced and effective com¬ 
pulsion extended as rapidly as possible. 


17. In Provinces where compulsion is in force, the age limits are usual¬ 
ly 6 to 11. The Committee agree that this higher age limit must be increased 
to 14. Protagonists of the Wardha Scheme prefer that if for compulsory 
education, any lesser period than seven years has to be taken, the higher 
age limits of 14 should remain and whatever period is fixed should be re¬ 
ckoned downward from the age of 14 rather than upward from the age of 
6. In other words, compulsion from 9 years to 14 years is prcfcrrable to com¬ 
pulsion from 6 years to 11 years. They argue that in the present circumstan¬ 
ces education in the early years is of little worth, causes wastage and stagna¬ 
tion and is therefore a waste of money and that the years of adolescence 
offer greater educative possibilities than the age of childhood, By retaining 
the higher age limit, civic and social responsibilities, permanent literacy and 
craft skill and interest can be the better developed. 
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J8. The Committee whilst recommending that the age for compulsion 
should be 6 to 14 were not unaware of the financial and other difficulties, par¬ 
ticularly that of the supply of suitable teachers, and feel that the approach to 
universal compulsory education from 6 to 14 will depend on the financial 
and other resources of the different provinces. A number of members prefer 
the compulsory period to begin from the age of 6 and gradually work up to 
14. 


19. Stoppages of Education .—All schools under the Wardha Scheme are 
Basic schools and therefore no difference in nomenclature between “Primary” 
and “Secondary” classes or stages is made. Primary and Secondary educa¬ 
tion, however, form two well-defined stages each with its own scope, aims 
and methods. The clear distinction in aims and methods between these stages 
must be kept in view. This question is discussed at length in the Hadow 
Report. The Central Advisory Board of Education at its first meeting held 
in 1935, recommended a revised school organisation consisting of a primary 
stage of four years, a Lower Secondary stage of four years and a Higher 
Secondary stage of three years. The writers of the Wood-Abbott Report 
“whole-heartedly commend the general layout of this proposed reconstruc¬ 
tion”. Indeed every province makes the distinction between Primary and 
Secondary or Middle education though the dividing line is at the end of the 
fourth class in some Provinces and at the end of the fifth in others. The 
Committee, however, felt that it was unnecessary to make any recommenda¬ 
tion in this connection as the question would need consideration at greater 
length when the co-ordination of the final form of the Wardha Scheme with 
higher education is taken up. It was agreed unanimously that transfer to 
Anglo-vernacular and other schools should be permitted after the comple¬ 
tion of the fifth class or about the age of 11. 

20. Medium of Instruction .—The Wardha Scheme lays down that the 
medium of instruction shall be the mother-tongue, that is, the vernacular of 
the pupils. The Wood-Abbott Report makes the same recommendation and 
few will be found to disagree. The Committee unanimously approve, though 
they are aware that in certain provinces a difficulty might arise as more than 
one vernacular may be spoken. In making this recommendation the Com¬ 
mittee wish to emphasise that the term “vernacular” connotes the “literary” 
language and not a dialect. 

21. Hindustani .—The object of including Hindustani as a compulsory 
subject in the school curriculum is, according to the Zakir Husain Com¬ 
mittee, to ensure that all the children educated in the “Basic” schools may 
have a reasonable acquaintance with a common “lingua franca”. That Com¬ 
mittee has accordingly recommended that in Hindustani-speaking areas this 
language should be the mother-tongue but the students as well as the teachers 
will be required to learn both the scripts so that they may read books writ¬ 
ten in Urdu as well as in Hindi, and that in non-Hindustani speaking areas, 
where the provincial language will be the mother-tongue, the study of Hindu¬ 
stani should be compulsory during the 5th and 6th years of school life but 
the children will have the choice of learning either one or other script. Thus 
teachers who have to deal with children of both types must know both the 
scripts. The Committee recognise the desirability of a common language for 
India which should be Hindustani with both the Urdu and Hindi scripts, 
though some members believe that the adoption of one common script, the 
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F^omai}, would considerably simplify Reaching, procedure and tend to unity 
among different communities. There i»tpe danger that undue influence might 
be brought , to force children to read in the script other than that of their 
choice, especially when the number of such children is small. The Committee 
desire to emphasise that full option should be given to children to choose the 
Script and that provision should be made for teaching them in that script. 

22. English. —Discussion on the question whether English should be 
taught in the “Basic” schools revealed considerable difference of opinion. 
Some members of the Committee feel that English should have no place in 
these schools which are primarily meant for rural areas. The study of English 
in such schools is educationally unsound. The time taken in its study is out 
of all proportion to the advantage gained and tends to prevent the formation 
of a firm foundation of education. 

23. On the other hand, some members of the Committee believe that a 
good grounding in English is essential for higher studies and so long as En¬ 
glish remains the medium of instruction in colleges and retains its importance 
in all phases of Indian life, the study of English must be started at an age 
earlier than 14. The Wood-Abbott Report, with its emphasis on teaching 
through the vernacular, admits that “the study of English, at least as an op¬ 
tional subject, may have to be included in die curriculum of some of the 
Lower Secondary schools where there is a public demand for it”. 

The Committee, however, agree that the demand for English will be met 
by the possibility of transfer after the 5th class or about the age of 11 to 
schools where English is taught and that English should not be included 
in the curriculum of “Basic” Wardha Schools. 

24. Craft and Manual Activities .—The fundamental principle of the War¬ 
dha Scheme is education through productive craft activity. Perhaps the word 
“creative” would be preferred to “productive” by educationalists as the word 
“productive” may be and has been read to imply that economic production 
outweighs educative development. We emphasise that the Wardha Scheme 
stresses the educative value of craft work. That saleable material will be 
produced in the higher classes of the Basic schools is no objection to the 
scheme. Indeed unless saleable material is produced the educative possibilities 
have not been satisfactorily exploited. The income from the sale of such 
material might well be applied to the upkeep of the school. 

25. It is unnecessary to discuss the educative principle of learning by 
doing. All recent literature emphasises this principle and all schools with 
any pretence to be up-to-date have adopted it. Indeed the education of chil¬ 
dren through hand work in its various forms is one of the outstanding features 
of modern education. The Committee unanimously agree with the principle of 
educating children through purposeful creative activities which should gra¬ 
dually develop into productive work. 

26. To prescribe one basic craft in the lowest classes of a school which 
children of the age of about 6 may join is educationally unwise. The activities 
in these classes arise from the child’s interests and desires and should not be 
forced on him by the adult. Any activity which appeals to a child’s interest 
is suitable so long as it “makes a demand on a bpy’s skill, judgment, sense 
qf observation and power of calculation and combines all or some of these in 



a constructive effort to achieve ap ejld w^cty he hiflissJf wishes to. achieve”. 
As, the Wbod-Ahbptt Report says, “it not .so much t]ie thipg raacJe or done 
as the integration required in 'tfip mgkipg or doing, which ..is .of. educational 
value”. Dr. Zakir Husain hiipself emphasises this point in hi$ appendix to 
“The Activity School,” ; vyhen he says, “ft is, not the attainment .of skill but 
the process of acquiring it that is educative”, As the child becomes older his 
interests change. Many of tfiem become iess transitory and can be satisfied 
through one basic craft in which the pupils should reach a high degree of 
skill. Such crafts as agriculture, weaving, woodwork, metal work provide 
facilities for educational development, appeal to the growing child’s sense 
of making and doing something, increase his self-respect since the product of 
his labour has a market value and tend to remove the false idea that manual 
work is objectionable. 

The Committee therefore are of opinion that in the lower classes (to the 
age of about 10 plus) there should be no single Basic craft but that the 
various forms of activity should serve as a preparation for, and develop into, 
a productive Basic craft in the higher classes. 

27. It naturally follows that in all Basic schools, indeed in all Primary 
classes, various kinds of material for handwork must be available: Unless 
sufficient material is provided, the school cannot be a centre of activity. 

28. The Teacher .—The most important condition for the success of any 
educational scheme is the teacher. Revised methods may be proposed, new 
procedure suggested or a different organisation adopted, yet these will be in¬ 
effective and fruitless unless the teachers are able to appreciate and under¬ 
stand the theory leading to the changes and are competent to carry them out 
so that the desired intention may result. As Dr. Zakir Husain writes in his 
report, “It is essential that these teachers should have an understanding of 
the new educational and social ideology inspiring the scheme combined with 
enthusiasm for working it out”. 

29. The teacher must therefore be competent to teach the standard of 
the Matriculation in the usual school subjects, must be expert in methods 
of teaching these subjects through craft activities and must be skilled in the 
processes and technique of certain Basic crafts. Without such teachers the 
Wardha schools cannot succeed and teachers of the type required are practi¬ 
cally non-existent at present. To attempt to introduce the scheme over any 
wide area would invite failure. 

30. The pace at which the schools cap be established will depend almost 
entirely on the supply of trained teachers competent to implement the scheme. 
Hence the Committee agree with the recommendation in the Zakir Hussain 
Report that a reasonably large area should be selected for the experiment and 
an educational survey of that area should be carried out by the Education 
Department. Immediate steps should then be taken to train the required 
number of teachers in the existing normal schools which should be reorganis¬ 
ed and restaffed to suit the new system of training. In the meantime all nor¬ 
mal schools should be so reorganised and schools should be gradually con¬ 
certed to activity schools as suitable teachers bpcome available. The provision 
of suitable teachers will be accelerated when pupils having passed through 
tiie Wardha schools seek training as teachers, for such pupils will have ab¬ 
sorbed the spirit of the teaching and will, be skilled in some Basic craft. 
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31. At present the usual qualification for a teacher in a Primary school 
is a pass in the Vernacular Middle school examination (held after completing 
an eight-year course) followed by one or sometimes two years training in a 
normal school. Many Primary teachers do not possess even these qualifica¬ 
tions, whilst a small percentage have passed the Matriculation. This quali¬ 
fication, however, is for Primary school purposes little if any better than the 
Vernacular Middle qualification as the gain in English often does not com¬ 
pensate for the loss in other ways. Obviously teachers with these qualifica¬ 
tions cannot be expected successfully to teach satisfactorily up to a standard 
as advanced as their own. 

32. The Wardha Scheme rightly emphasises the importance of the teach¬ 
er and in order to start the scheme proposes a short emergency course of one 
year for specially selected teachers. The complete training course, however 
is to cover a period of three years. 

33. Before admission to the training college, the candidate must have 
passed the Matriculation examination or have had at least two years’ expe¬ 
rience after passing the Vernacular Final or equivalent examination. The 
Committee agree that as the success of the scheme mainly depends upon the 
teachers it is imperative to prepare competent teachers. Some of the mem¬ 
bers, however, are apprehensive whether sufficient candidates will be forth¬ 
coming to undergo a three years training in return for the exiguous salary a 
Primary teacher now receives. 

34. Even after the three years’ course of training, these teachers will 
hardly be competent to carry out satisfactorily the work in the highest classes 
of the “Basic” schools. The Zakir Husain Committee contemplated the neces¬ 
sity of employing in the higher classes, teachers with better academic qualifi¬ 
cations on a higher pay and with this view, the Committee entirely agrees. 

35. The Committee recommend that effort should be made to increase 
the supply of competent women teachers. Both the Zakir Husain and the 
Wood-Abbott Report point out the need of women teachers especially in the 
lower classes. This point was discussed at some length in the Report on the 
Curriculum of Girls’ Primary Schools (Central Advisory Board of Education, 
1937) and the Committee wish to emphasise the conclusions stated therein 
in regard to the need of women teachers and the spheres of possible recruit¬ 
ment. Several members of the Committee pointed out that the present low 
salaries in some Provinces would not attract a suitable type of recruit and 
that the teachers’ social status in the vDlages was as a rule low. This was not 
surprising as his salary is frequently lower than that of a menial servant. The 
Committee endorse the recommendation of the Zakir Hussain Committee that 
the salary k of a trained Primary school teacher should be Rs. 25 if possible, 
but in no case less than Rs. 20 per mensem. Efforts should also be made to 
raise the status of the teachers by giving him on public, semi-public and other 
occasions the respect his profession deserves. 

36. "Cultural Subjects ".—The Committee discussed whether or not it 
was possible to teach through the Basic craft all subjects to the standard anti¬ 
cipated. There was general agreement that in the lowest classes education can 
be satisfactorily carried out through activities. In this connection the work 
at Moga and other schools was cited. But as the child advances in age and 
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reaches the higher classes, opportunities for centering his cultural work and 
intellectual progress on the Basic crafts become less frequent. Much of the 
academic work even in the highest class can be correlated with the Basic 
craft, but all aspects of the “cultural” subjects cannot so be treated not even 
by stretching correlation beyond its legitimate limits. Formal instruction will 
therefore be necessary to teach certain elements of cultural subjects which 
cannot naturally be co-ordinated with the Basic craft. Dr. Zakir Husain 

agrees that “the school has to provide for the attanment......of some 

passive knowledge. I say this lest we forget that.not all knowledge 

comes through our own active experience but through the accumulated ex¬ 
perience of generations long past” (The Activity School—Ferriere). 

37. Curriculum .—The subjects forming the curriculum and the syllabuses, 
of individual subjects were seriously criticised from different points of view. 
Amongst the points discussed were the length of time allotted to the Basic 
craft, the political tone of parts of the syllabus in Social Studies, the omis¬ 
sion of algebra and major games, the ambitious nature of some of the sub¬ 
jects of study, the lack of suitable text-books, and other matters of lesser 
importance. 

38. Dr. Zakir Husain pointed out that the proposed syllabuses were 
merely tentative and their interpretation depended on the teacher and on the 
provision of suitable text-books. Experience would show what changes were 
necessary and the syllabuses would be modified accordingly. The syllabuses 
published with the Wardha Scheme do little more than indicate the nature 
of the work of the Wardha schools. Necessary details will be incorporated 
after experience. Indeed the Wardha Scheme advises the appointment in 
every Province of “academic assistants” whose main duty will be to keep 
the curriculum under constant examination in the light of educational, local 
and other demands. Details will also be worked out in the normal schools 
and training colleges whilst the preparation of suitable text-books will be 
immediately taken in hand. 

With this explanation the Committee noted that the curriculum and' 
syllabuses of the Wardha Basic schools are not rigid but will be changed as 
experience necessitates. 

39. Religious Education .—The absence of all religious teaching from 
the curriculum was adversely commented on and this question showed fun¬ 
damental differences of opinion. On the one hand it was contended that if 
the State makes education compulsory for all, then the State must make 
provision for religious education. Muslim members pointed out that reli¬ 
gious instruction is an essential part of general education and any scheme 
of compulsory education which excludes religious instruction will be resent¬ 
ed by that community. 

40. Dr. Zakir Husain had already pointed out that the Wardha Scheme 
makes provision for the teaching of the principles'common to all religions 
in the hope of developing mutual respect and toleration. In Gandhiji’s 
words: — 

“We have left out the teaching of religions from the Wardha Scheme of 
education, because we are afraid that religions, as they are taught and prac¬ 
tised to-day, lead to conflict rather than unity. But on the other hand, I hold 
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that,the truths, tfyat are poipj^qn to all,religions can and should be taught to 
all children, these truths cannot be taught, through words or through books. 
The children cap learri these truths only through the daily life of the teacher. 
If the teacher himself lives up to the tenets of truth and justice, then alone 
can the children learn that truth and justice are the basis of all religions,” 

41. The majority of members felt that religious teaching was best left 
to the parents or to the communities concerned, but that the State should per¬ 
mit religious instruction to be given in the school building, out of school hours. 
After considerable discussion the Committee agreed that the Government 
should provide facilities for religious teaching, as at present, but was not 
unanimous whether or not such teaching should be given in or out of school 
hours. The question of the inclusion of religious instruction in the curriculum 
is discussed in the Report of the Women’s Education Committee of the Cen¬ 
tral Advisory Board of Education on the curriculum of Girls Primary Schools 
(1937). The majority of the members are in agreement with the views express¬ 
ed in para. 11 of that report. Dr. Sir Zia-ud-Din Ahmad and Khan Fazal Mu¬ 
hammad Khan, however, desired that religious instruction should be a school 
subject. The syllabus of studies for Muslim Theology should be prepared by 
Muslims, taught by Muslims and the State should provide all facilities. 

42. Examinations .—The Wardha Scheme of education makes no pro¬ 
vision for external examinations but emphasises the need of efficient and help¬ 
ful supervision as contrasted with mere inspection. 

43. In regard to examinations the Committee would go even further than 
the Wardha Scheme anticipates. The Zakir Husain Report states that “the 
purpose of the examination can be served by an administrative check of the 
work of the schools in a prescribed area, by a sample measurement of the 
attainment of selected groups of students conducted by the Inspectors of the 
Education Board”. The Committee feels that even this sample measurement 
is open to objection and might be omitted. The standard of work in 
school should be maintained by the inspecting staff and by local exhibitions 
of work. Promotion from grade to grade should rest entirely with the school 
on the result of an internal test. The papers and work of the pupils and the 
results of the test should be reviewed by the inspecting officer at the time of 
his visit. At the end of the school course the school itself can grant a leaving 
certificate after a final internal examination, stating merely that the pupil has 
satisfactorily completed the course of the Basic school. The certificate may 
be countersigned by the supervisory or inspecting officer after he has review¬ 
ed the pupil’s work in the final test, if an additional check is considered 
necessary. For pupils who leave the Basic schools for other schools about 
the age of 11 plus after having completed the first five classes, a similar leav¬ 
ing certificate will suffice. Admission to these schools should be controlled by 
their Headmasters who may prescribe any form of test they consider suita¬ 
ble for their purpose. 

44. Finance .—The Committee did not consider the question of finance 
as this was outside their terms of reference. They wish, however, to point out 
that “activity” schools will cost more to run in the beginning than the present 
type of school and that the rate at which compulsion proceeds and the age 
to which it is applied are primarily financial questions, the consideration of 
which must be left to the Provinces. 
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45. Conclusions. —The following is a summary of the main conclusions 
reached at the meeting of the Committee: —- 

(1) The scheme of “Basic” education should first be introduced in rural 
areas. 

(2) The age range for compulsion should be 6 to 14 years, but children 
can be admitted to the “Basic” school at the age of 5. 

(3) Diversion of students from the “Basic” school to other kinds of 
school should be alloyed after the 5th class or about the age of 11 plus. 

(4) The medium of instruction should be the vernacular of the pupils. 

(5) A common language for India is desirable. This should be Hindus¬ 
tani with both the Urdu and Hindi Scripts. Option should be given to children 
to choose the script and provision should be made for teaching them in that 
script. Every teacher should know both scripts, viz., Urdu and Hindi. Some 
members of the Committee suggest that the adoption of Roman script might 
prove a solution to the language difficulty and greatly minimise the work of 
both scholar and teacher. 

(6) The Wardha Scheme of Basic education is in full agreement with 
the recommendations made in the Wood-Abbott Report so far as the principle 
of learning by doing is concerned. This activity should be of many kinds in 
the lower classes and later, should lead to a Basic craft the produce from 
which should be saleable and the proceeds applied to the upkeep of the school. 

(7) Certain elements of cultural subjects, which cannot be correlated with 
the Basic craft, must be taught independently. 

(8) The training of teachers should be reorganised and their status rais¬ 
ed. 

(9) No teacher should receive less than Rs. 20 per mensem. 

(10) Efforts should be made to recruit more women teachers and to per¬ 
suade girls of good education to take up teaching. 

(11) Basic schools should be started only when suitable trained teachers 
arc available. 

(12) The curriculum will nqed revision in the light of experience. 

(13) English should not be introduced as an optional subject in Basic 
schools. 

(14) The State should provide facilities as at present for every commu¬ 
nity to give religious teaching, when so desired but not at the cost of the state. 

(15) No external examinations need be held. At the end of the Basic 
school course a leaving certificate based on an internal examination should 
be given. 

(16) Pupils wishing to join other schools at the end of the 5th class (age 
11 t) should also be granted a leaving certificate. 
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(17) Promotion from class to class will be determined by the school, 
though the results of the internal examinations should be subject to the super¬ 
visor’s inspection. 


B. G. KHER ( Chairman) 

AMRIT KAUR 
W. H. F. ARMSTRONG 
GERTRUDE C. GRIGG 
HANSA MEHTA 
FAZAL MUHAMMAD KHAN 
SYED MAHMUD 
S. P. MOOKERJEE 
J. E. PARKINSON 
R. S. SHUKLA 
ZIA-UD-DIN AHMAD 

on account of his illness. Dr. Zakir Husain has not been able to sign 
the Report. He has, however, approved it. 



REPORT OF THE SECOND WARDHA EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

OF THE CENTRAL ADVISORY BOARD OF EDUCATION, 1939 

TOGETHER WITH THE DECISIONS OF THE BOARD THEREON 

At their meeting held at Simla on May 6th and 7th, 1940, the Central 
Advisory Board of Education had before them the report of the Committee 
which they appointed in December, 1938, to consider further issues arising 
in connection with the system of Basic education such as its relation to other 
branches of education and the financial problems implicit in its adoption. 

The decisions reached by the Board with regard to the various conclu¬ 
sions and recommendations contained in the Committee’s report are set out 
below. 

While, as will be seen, the Board were unable to accept the conclusions 
and recommendations in their entirety, they felt that the report, read in con¬ 
junction with the report of the previous Committee appointed by the Board 
to consider the Wardha Scheme, might well prove a valuable contribution 
towards the exploration of a most important problem. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education adopted the conclusions and 
recommendations Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 9. With regard to the others, viz., 
Nos. 7 and 8, the Board arrived at the following decisions: — 

No. 7.—The Board decided that to implement this recommendation it 
would be better to strengthen their existing Vernacular Education Committee 
than to set up a special committee. 

The Vernacular Education Committe was accordingly reconstituted as 
set out below: it has power to co-opt. 

1. Rajkumari Amrit Kaur. 

2. The Right Rev. G. D. Bame, C.I.E., O.B.E., V. D., Bishop of Lahore. 

3. Mr. R. M. Statham, C.I.E., I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, 
Madras. 

4. Mr. W. H. F. Armstrong, I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, Pun¬ 
jab. 

5. Dr. Sir Zia-ud-Din Ahmad, C.I.E., Ph. D., D.Sc., M.L.A. 

6. Pandit Amaranatha Jha, M.A., Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad University. 

7. Mr. J. M. Bottomley, I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 

8. The Educational Commissioner with the Government of India. 

No. 8.—While the majority of the members of the Board accepted the 
view of the Committee, the official members representing the Government of 
India expressed their inability to commit themselves in any way. The repre¬ 
sentative of the Legislative Assembly attending the meeting felt himself pre¬ 
cluded under existing circumstances from supporting the Committee’s recom¬ 
mendation. One or two members, while in favour of the principle that the 
Central Government should make some contribution, found themselves un¬ 
able to go as far as the Committee desired. 
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The Board also decided that— 

(S) *A tySpy of thfe' Rebuff, togetfed^ ‘ ^i{h ‘the dec(jsloii£ v of Ihe ,Bogrd in 
rent’d thereto, shdhl'd be ro^rdeb toffiq.Provincial Governments for. con- 
sideYattoH’sffid'hich'hcttdnas'they plight consider necessary 1 ; 

(b) their thanks be expressed to- the Chairman and members of the 'Com¬ 
mittee for the great amount of time and care which they had obviously de¬ 
voted to the preparation of the Report. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 

1. " Pre-Basic ” education.- ' -The original Wardha Scheme advocated the 
free and compulsory education of all boys and girls between the ages of 7 
and 14, though girls might be withdrawn after the completion of their 12th 
year if their guardians so desired. The Zakir Husain Committee recognised 
the importance of providing educational facilities for children 1 below the age 
of 7 and envisaged the possibility of this being done on a voluntary basis 
with State help where possible, 'but did not feel justified in including it as 
a part of the compulsory scheme in View of financial and other considerations. 
The report of the first Kher Committee, as adopted by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education, contemplated the period of compulsory education as 
extending from the age of 6 to the age of 14 for all children. 

The Committee fully recognise the importance in the child’s educational 
life of the years 5—7. During this period the foundation of good habits, men¬ 
tal, moral and physical can be laid and the effects of childish ailments detected 
and remedied more easily and more effectively than at any later age. They 
understand that in many Provinces at the present time children are admitted 
to the infants classes of Primary schools at about the age of 5 and that 
parents are often glad to be able to leave their children during the,day where 
they will not only be looked after but will also receive some useful training. 
They also appreciate the fact that Where parents have acquired the habit of 
sending their children to school at an early age the difficulties of enforcing 
attendance When the compulsory stage is reached will be considerably reduc¬ 
ed. They are accordingly anxious that facilities for education at the ‘Pre- 
Basic’ stage, so fur from being reduced,-should be widely extended by increas¬ 
ing the number of infants classes in State schools and by encouraging the 
establishment of efficient ‘Pre-Basic’ school by valuntary agencies. They also 
suggest that Provincial Governments should set up a few model infants 
schools where the correlation of Kindergarten instruction with the curriculum 
of the ‘Basic’ school may be studied and developed. The Committee do not, 
however, consider that it is practicable at the present stage to lower the mini¬ 
mum age of compulsory attendance below 6 years. To do so would add 
substantially to the serious financial problems already involved by the ‘Basic 
education’ scheme and would also assume an adequate supply of properly 
trained women teachers, since children at this early age should be taught 
by women and not by men. Such a supply is practically non-existent in India 
at the present time. Steps should be taken to creafe it, either by adding special 
courses in infants teaching to existing training schools or by establishing 
special institutions for this pilrpose. The Committee were interested to learn 
that in certain Provinces the possibility of utilising the services of widows in 
this connection was being explored and' believe that this source of 
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recruitment may be further enlarged. In the meantime, however, pending the 
solution of the two major problems referred to above, the Committee are of 
opinion that ‘Pre-Basic’ education, when provided by the State, should be 
free but not compulsory. 

2. Basic education and its division into two stages .—A “Basic” school 
as at present conceived would appear to constitute a unit by itself for children 
between the ages of 7 and 14. The protagonists of the ‘Basic education scheme 
are rightly insistent that the whole course should be regarded as coherent 
and consecutive. There is nothing, however, in this conception which conflicts 
with the view generally accepted by educationists to-day that the mental and 
physical changes which boys and girls undergo as a rule about the age of 11— 
12 should be recognised by corresponding adjustments both in the content 
of the curriculum and in the methods of instruction. Hence arises the need 
for treating the instruction given before and after this psychological break 
as forming two a well-defined stages, each with its own scope, aims and tech¬ 
nique though inspired by the same fundamental aim. It was for this reason 
that the Central Advisory Board of Education, when formulating a frame¬ 
work of educational organisation at its first meeting in 1935, recommended 
an organisation consisting of a Primary stage, a Lower Secondary stage, and 
a Higher Secondary stage. There is, in fact, nothing novel so far as India is 
concerned, about the idea of break at about the age of 11—12, as every 
Province makes a distinction between Primary and Secondary or Middle edu¬ 
cation, though the dividing line is at the end of the fourth class in some cases 
and at the end of the fifth in others. Nor is there anything in the general 
conception of the ‘Basic education’ scheme which is repugnant to the notion 
that the onset of adolescence should receive recognition by a suitable differ¬ 
entiation in the scope and method of instruction. The principle of ‘learning 
by doing’ is equally applicable in the Primary and in the Post-Primary school, 
only its practical interpretation needs adjustment to the growing powers and 
changing interests of the children. Moreover, if opportunities are to be pro¬ 
vided for children to transfer from ‘Basic’ schools to other forms of Post- 
Primary education and if, as the Committee contemplate, the ‘Basic’ school is 
to become the normal type of Primary school not only in rural but also in 
urban areas, where the number desiring such transfers is likely to be much 
greater, a break in the organisation at about the age of 11-12 will become 
a matter of normal convenience as well as of educational desirability. It is obvi¬ 
ously important that a child, if and when he transfers, should have completed a 
planned stage in his school career. Apart from those likely to be transferred 
to other forms of post-primary education—and they will be a comparatively 
small minority—there is an equally strong argument in the case of the re¬ 
mainder for a break between the Primary and Post-Primary stages. The 
organisation of practical activities and their correlation with other subjects 
will be more effective and less expensive at the Post-Primary stage, from the 
point of view both of grading pupils according to their intelligence and of 
economising staff, accommodation and equipment, wherever it is possible to 
provide a central school to serve a number of contributory Primary schools. 
This will be possible as a rule in towns and in those rural areas where 
villages are fairly large and close together. Finally, boys and girls, who 
under satisfactory arrangements may be educated together during the Primary 
stage, will have to be taught separately subsequently. Provision for their 
post-Primary education will be much facilitated if they can be collected in 
sufficient numbers into ‘Basic’ Post-Primary central schools. 

2—6 M. of Edu./57. 
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After serious consideration of this most important problem, the Com¬ 
mittee reached the conclusion that the divergence between those who regard 
the ‘Basic’ course as one and indivisible and those who realise the need for 
a break between about the age of 11—12 is more apparent than real. For 
those children—and they will be the great majority—who remain to the end 
of their school career under the ‘Basic’ system, there will be no break in the 
continuity or aim of the instruction, and such a break as there may be will 
be only a transference from one ‘Basic’ school to another. For fhose who 
pass to other forms of Post-Primary instruction, the effects of the change will 
be minimised if the curriculum of the institutions in question is closely relat¬ 
ed* as the Committee recommend, to that of the ‘Basic’ school. The Com¬ 
mittee accordingly are agreed that ‘Basic’ education should comprise a 
correlated course of eight years from the age of 6 to the age of 14, which 
for the sake of convenience should be divided into two stages— the first 
stage covering a period of 5 years and the second stage 3 years. The first 
stage should be called “Junior” and the second stage “Senior”. Moreover, 
the curriculum for all schools beyond the “Junior Basic” stage, whether 
‘Senior Basic’ or other forms of Post-Primary education, should develop 
logically from that of the ‘Junior Basic’ school. 

3. Transfer of children from ‘Basic’ schools to other schools .—The Com¬ 
mittee contemplate that the ‘Basic school will be the normal type of school 
attended by all children up to the end of the ‘Junior’ stage. They realise, how¬ 
ever, that after that stage certain children, and particularly those who may be 
intended for a university career, will transfer to schools of a different type 
from the ‘Senior Basic’ school. The Committee feel that arrangements should 
be made for such transfers in the case of children who have completed the 
fifth grade in ‘Basic’ schools and shown the necessary aptitude for benefitting 
by a course of higher education. Without desiring to prescribe in any detail 
the nature of such a course, the Committee lay emphasis on the fact that the 
curriculum should derive naturally from that of the ‘Junior Basic’ school, but 
should vary in its later stages to meet both the differing aptitudes of the pu¬ 
pils and the requirements of the occupations they intend to enter on leaving 
school. These variant forms of higher education should extend over a mini¬ 
mum period of 5 years, With a further course of more advanced work for 
those who intend to proceed to a university or enter occupations for which 
a more prolonged course of study is regarded as essential. It may be conveni¬ 
ent for such diversified courses to be given in separate institutions and the 
possibility of developing Technical High schools in or in connection with 
existing Technical colleges, as forms of higher education alternative to that 
provided by the normal High school, should receive careful consideration. It 
is particularly important that subject to the overriding right of the parent to 
make the final decision, the school to which a child should go at the conclu¬ 
sion o( the ‘Junior Basic’ stage should be determined primarily by the special 
aptitudes he has displayed during this stage. In any area where compulsory 
education up to 14 is in force, a child will remain under obligation to attend 
school to that age whatever the type of school he may be attending. 

While those children whose general intelligence or future careers make 
it obvious that they cannot complete their education in a ‘Senior Basic’ 
school, should be transferred at the end of the fifth class wherever possible, 
provision must also be made for those children who wish to continue their 
education after completing the course at the ‘Senior Basic’ school. Special 
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arrangements must be made so that such children may receive special tuition 
in those subjects e.g., English, which do not form part of the curriculum of 
the ‘Senior Basic’ school. 

As regards the relation of the Post-Primary schools other than the ‘Senior 
Basic’ with university courses, the Committee did not consider it desirable 
to go into details, as it is for the universities to prescribe their own courses. 
They feel, however, that it is by no means impossible for the responsible edu¬ 
cational authorities to relate the instruction provided in such schools to that 
of the ‘Junior Basic’ school at one end and of the university at the other. 

4. Parallel courses of instruction for girls in the upper classes of 'Basic' 
schools. —The Wardha Scheme, while allowing girls to be withdrawn from 
‘Basic’ schools after the completion of their 12th year if their guardians so 
desire, clearly did not contemplate that the education of all girls would cease 
at this stage. The Central Advisory Board of Education assume that compul¬ 
sion up to the age of 14, if and when introduced, will apply to girls as well 
as to boys. A suitable modified syllabus will therefore be necessary for those 
girls who continue their education in ‘Senior Basic’ schools. The Committee 
accordingly recommend that courses should be framed specially suited to the 
aptitudes and requirements of older girls and should include such subjects as 
cookery, laundry work, needlework, homecrafts, the care of children, first 
aid, etc., the rest of the instruction being correlated with these practical 
activities in accordance with the general principles of the ‘Basic education’ 
scheme. 

5. Appointment of a standing committee to which educational develop¬ 
ments. —Provinces are now embarking on new educational experiments and 
the system of ‘Basic education’, which many of them are introducing, is still 
in the experimental stage. It will be advantageous if the results of all these 
experiments are watched and co-ordinated by some central body. The Com¬ 
mittee, therefore, recommend that a standing committee of the Central Ad¬ 
visory Board of Education be appointed to survey the general progress of 
educational developments in all the Provinces, with special reference to ‘Basic 
education, and to make recommendations to the Board for necessary action 
from time to time. This standing committee should contain a representative 
of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh. 

6. Central Bureau of Information. —The syllabus outlined in the Zakir 
Husain Report is admittedly tentative and is likely to require adjustment in 
the light of local condition^. The interpretation of the syllabus in this con¬ 
nexion, the extent to which a particular topic or craft is to be introduced and 
the nature of the incidental information to be given to children at any given 
age are problems which require to be carefully handled. The Committee con¬ 
sidered whether any organisation such as a central bureau, through or by 
which these and similar problems can be elucidated, should be set up, but 
came to the conclusion that as this was essentially a matter for local decision 
it was not necessary to create a central bureau at this stage. 

7. Ways and means to finance ‘Basic’ education. —The framers of the 
original Wardha Scheme hoped that while such education during the earlier 
stages might not be productive, yet for the whole period of seven years it 
would be self-supporting. The Wardha Conference which met in 1937 to 
consider this scheme was not convinced that it could or should be made self- 
supporting although it considered that it would gradually be able to cover 
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the remuneration of teachers. The Zakir Husain Committee also doubted 
whether such education could be made entirely self-supporting and while ex¬ 
pressing the opinion that ‘Basic’ education should cover the major portion 
of its running expenses, stated that all other educational expenditure, e.g., on 
buildings, equipment, etc., must be met from other sources, public and private. 
The Committee of the Central Advisory Board of Education appointed in 
1938 to consider this scheme also pointed out that ‘activity’ schools would 
cost more to run in the beginning than the present type of school. It may now 
be accepted that no school, ‘Basic’ or otherwise, which devotes itself to its 
proper function is likely to be an entirely self-supporting unit. This, however, 
is no reason why the marketable articles it produces should not be sold as 
advantageously as possible. After this and other possible sources of income 
have been fully explored, the balance of the cost of providing a compulsory 
system of education, which must be free, will have to be met from public 
funds. 


The provision of such education as is necessary for its own stability 
and the well-being of its citizens is a fundamental responsibility of the demo¬ 
cratic State—a responsibility which should be divided equitably among those 
authorities which are concerned with educational administration. In countries 
like England, about 50 per cent of educational expenditure comes from the 
Central Government and the rest is found from local sources. In India, the 
authorities concerned are the Central Government, the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments and the local bodies entrusted with educational powers. Each of these 
authorities must contribute their share of the net cost of education, i.e., the 
total cost after receipts from fees, voluntary contributions and the sale of arti¬ 
cles made in school have been deducted. Apart from this general considera¬ 
tion the Committee are satisfied from figures submitted to them that the cost 
of introducing a free and compulsory system of ‘Basic’ education between 
the ages of 6 and 14 is beyond the existing financial capacity of any Provin¬ 
cial Government or local body, a minimum estimate of the net cost being 
Rs. 2 per head of population per annum. As they are convinced that the 
future of India must depend very largely on such a system being introduced 
without delay, the Committee have no alternative but to recommend that the 
Central Government should contribute not less than half the approved net 
expenditure of a Provincial Government on this particular service. Such a 
contribution would naturally be contingent on the Provincial Government (a) 
raising the remaining sum required from its own resources ( b ) undertaking 
to pay an agreed minimum scale of salaries to its teachers and (c) satisfying 
the Central Government that the amount is spent on free and compulsory 
education. The Committee further suggest that in order to lighten the imme¬ 
diate burden of the non-recurring expenditure required to bring the scheme 
into operation the cost of all sites, buildings, equipment, etc., exceeding 
Rs. 5,000 for any single item should be met from loan. 


8. Disposal of the produce of schools .—The ‘Basic education’ scheme 
centres round a productive basic craft. Means will have to be devised for 
the disposal of the marketable articles thereby produced. An economical me¬ 
thod of marketing is essential, and as this is beyond the scope of any indi¬ 
vidual school, it will only be possible if a central agency in each Province 
undertakes this work. The Committee do not mean by this that there should 
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be only one central depot in each Province for collecting and selling articles 
produced at school but that the Provincial Government in each case should 
undertake direct responsibility for this organisation. 

9 . Resolutions of the All-India Muslim Educational Conference. —The 
Committee also gave careful consideration to the resolutions submitted on 
behalf of the All-India Muslim Educational Conference and were, gratified 
to find that on all major educational issues there was a substantial measure 
of agreement between the decisions of the Conference and their own conclu¬ 
sions. 

10. Main conclusions. —The following is a summary of the Committee’s 
main conclusions: — 

(1) That while the provision of ‘Pre-Basic’ education in Nursery and In¬ 
fants schools and classes is highly desirable, it is not practicable at this stage, 
in view of the lack both of money and of trained women teachers, to advocate 
its introduction on a compulsory basis. Provincial Governments should aim 
in the first place {a) at providing model Infants and Nursery schools in suit¬ 
able centres, ( b ) at increasing the supply of properly trained infants teachers, 
who should be women, (c) at encouraging the enrolment in ‘Basic’ schools of 
children below the minimum age for compulsory attendance and (d) at stimu¬ 
lating the provision by voluntary agencies of efficient ‘pre-basic’ schools. 

(2) That ‘Basic’ education should comprise a course of eight years from 
the age of 6 to 14 years and that this course while preserving its essential 
unity should consist of two stages—the first stage, the ‘junior’ stage, covering 
a period of 5 years and the second stage, the ‘senior’, 3 years. 

(3) That the transfer of children from the ‘Basic’ school to other form of 
Post-Primary education should be allowed after the 5th grade, i.e., at the 
conclusion of the ‘Junior Basic’ stage. 

(4) That the various types of Post-Primary school (other than the “Se¬ 
nior Basic” school) to which suitable children may be transferred at the end 
of the ‘Junior Basic’ stage should provide a variety of courses extending over 
a period of at least five years after the age of 11. These courses, while preser¬ 
ving an essentially cultural character, should be designed to prepare pupils 
for entry to industrial and commercial occupations, as well as to universi¬ 
ties. 


(5) That special arrangements should be made in these schools for as¬ 
similating pupils who decide to continue their education after completing the 
full course in the ‘Basic’ school, i.e., after reaching the 8th class. 

(6) That suitable courses should be framed for girls attending ‘Senior 
Basic’ schools, which should include such subjects as cookery, laundry work, 
needlework, homecrafts, the care of children and first aid, the remainder 
of the instruction to be correlated with this course of domestic science in 
accordance with the general principles of the ‘Basic education’ scheme. 

(7) That a standing committee of the Central Advisory Board of Educa¬ 
tion should be appointed to watch new educational experiments carried on in 
the provinces as well as the progress of educational developments generally. 
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with special reference to ‘Basic’ education, and to make recommendations 
to the Board for necessary action. There should be a representative of the 
Hindustani Talimi Sangh on this Committee. 

(8) That subject to such conditions as are set out in the report the Cen¬ 
tral Government should contribute not less than half the amount of the ap¬ 
proved net recurring expenditure on ‘Basic’ education in each Province, the 
balance to be found by the Provincial Government and the local bodies en¬ 
trusted by it with the administration of compulsory education. For capital 
expenditure on buildings, equipment, etc., a loan system should be adopted. 

(9) That a central agency should be established in each Province for 
the disposal of marketable articles produced in schools. 

B. G. KHER ( Chairman) 

AMRIT KAUR 

W H. F. ARMSTRONG 
Q. ATAULLAH 
HANSA MEHTA 
ZAKIR HUSAIN 
PIR ILLAHI BAKSH 
W. A. JENKINS 
AMARANATHA JHA 
J. C. POWELL-PRICE * 

JOHN SARGENT 

C. J. VARKEY 

NOTE OF DISSENT BY MR. J. C. POWELL-PRICE 

While agreeing with the main conclusions of the Committee, I am un¬ 
able to subscribe to the theory that Pre-Basic education should not be the 
concern of Government. In India there is only one agency which can be en¬ 
trusted with Elementary education and that is Government. The Infants class 
is an integral part of Primary education and should in no case be separated. 
The nursery school is a totally different proposition and it only leads to con¬ 
fusion to class Infant and Nursery classes together. I cannot, therefore, agree 
with conclusion No. 1. 


•Subject to a note of diaaent. 




REPORT OF THE ADULT EDUCATION COMMITTEE OF THE 
CENTRAL ADVISORY BOARD OF EDUCATION, 1933, 
TOGETHER WITH THE DECISIONS OF THE 
BOARD THEREON 

At their meeting held at Simla on May 6th and 7th, 1940, the Central 
Advisory Board of Education had before them the report of the Committee 
which they appointed in December, 1939, to consider the question of Adult 
education both generally and with special reference to the removal of illitera¬ 
cy and the provision of village libraries. 

The decision reached by the Board with regard to the vairous conclu¬ 
sions and recommendations contained in the Committee’s report are set 
out below. 

While, as will be seen, the Board were unable to accept these conclu¬ 
sions and recommendations in their entirety, they felt that the report might 
well prove valuable contribution towards the solution, of a most important 
problem and that its publication in full might be of assistance to all bodies 
and persons concerned with the Adult education movement. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education adopted the conclusions and 
recommendations Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 23 and 
26. 

With regard to the others the Board arrived at the following decisions: — 

No. 5.—The Board were of opinion that it would be premature at this 
stage to appoint a Committee as suggested. It is too early as yet to survey 
the progress of the movement as a whole or to assess the results of the experi¬ 
ments which are being carried out in many areas. The Educational Commis¬ 
sioner was asked to collect information from Provincial education authorities 
as and when available and to prepare a statement for the Board. 

Nos. 10, 12 and 13.—The Board decided, without endorsing them, to 
ask Provincial Governments to bring them to the notice of universities in 
their areas for such action as they might think fit. 

No. 19.—While in full agreement as to the need for extending libraries 
and providing suitable literature, the Board felt that no useful purpose would 
be served by asking the Central Government for special postal concessions 
as suggested by the Committee. 

No. 21.—The Board felt that practical difficulties would arise with re¬ 
gard to the levying of a tax on those employers who do not make provision 
for the education of their employees. 

No. 22.—While agreeing as to the desirability of all Government depart¬ 
ments giving every encouragement to their staffs to become literate, the Board 
did not agree that this should be made obligatory under existing circumstances. 

No. 24.—In view of the prior claims of Primary education to any finan¬ 
cial assistance which might be forthcoming from the Central Government to¬ 
wards educational development in the Provinces, the Board was unable to 
accept the recommendation of the Committee that fhe Central Government 
should make a specific grant to Provincial Governments for carrying out ap¬ 
proved schemes of Adult education. 

21 
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No. 25.—The Board were in sympathy with the general policy outlined 
but thought it advisable to wait for action by Provincial Governments before 
expanding their own Bureau for this purpose. 

The Board also decided that— 

(a) a copy of the Report, together with the decisions of the Board in 
regard thereto, should be forwarded to the Provincial Governments for con¬ 
sideration and such action as they might consider necessary; 

(b) their thanks be expressed to the Chairman and members of the Com¬ 
mittee for the great amount of time and care which they had obviously de¬ 
voted to the preparation of the report. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 

The Chairman ooened the proceedings with a speech. He emphasized 
the importance of .Adulteducation as a foundation on which the development 
of the social, economic and political life of the country must be based. He also 
laid stress on the relation in which Adult education must stand to the expan¬ 
sion of Primary education and illustrated many aspects of the problem in the 
light of the work done and the experience gained from the campaign in 
Bihar during the past year. The Committee then discussed the problem in 
its general aspects. It was agreed that to achieve success the movement must 
be carried on as a mass movement and the active assistance and support 
of all sections of public opinion must be enlisted. While literacy should al¬ 
ways,be regarded rather as a first step towards further education than as an 
end in itself and while its promotion is only one among many aspects of the 
Adult education movement, nevertheless in view of the present situation in 
India, where it is estimated that approximately 90 per cent, of the adult popu¬ 
lation is illiterate, it is beyond doubt that it is that aspect to which the grea¬ 
test share of attention must in the beginning be devoted. The abolition of 
crime and disease, the establishment of higher standards of life and the 
development of democracy in the fullest sense can only be achieved by the 
diffusion of education throughout all sections of the community. 

1. The sphere of Adult education in the general system of education .— 
The Committee feel it necessary to preface their report by stating their con¬ 
viction that whatever may be achieved by the Adult education movement the 
early and general establishment of a compulsory system of.Primary educa¬ 
tion is the only effective and permanent solution of the problem of illiteracy, 
so far as the great bulk of the population is concerned. When this is in full 
operation the problem in the case of the educable will be confined to those 
who relapse into illiteracy after their school days are over. 

In the meantime, however, the needs of those who have passed their 
school days or what should have been their school days, must receive atten¬ 
tion and the fact cannot be ignored that the existence of a large number of 
illiterate parents who attach no value to literacy in others, including their 
own children, will undoubtedly prove one of the greatest obstacles to the 
introduction of a compulsory system of Primary education. The problem, 
therefore, has to be approached from both ends, and this reason alone is 
sufficient to make the Committee regard the provision of facilities for Adult 
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education on the widest possible scale as a matter of extreme urgency. The 
function of Adult education in the general system of education may be defin¬ 
ed as follows:— 

(a) to make grown-up people literate in the narrow sense; 

(b) to encourage adults who are already literate or who become literate 
as a result of (a) to continue their education and to provide them with facilities 
for so doing; 

(c) to enable adults who show the capacity for it to proceed to the more 
advanced stages of education. 

Considered from this wider aspect there must always be a recognised 
place for Adult education in any well-ordered system of public instruction. 

In view of the widespread prevalence of'illiteracy throughout India and 
particularly in certain classes of the population, both in rural and urban 
areas, the Committee regard (a) above as the objective towards the attainment 
of which the main effort should immediately be directed and they note with 
satisfaction the energetic steps which have already been taken in certain 
Provinces with this end in view. They hope, for the reasons given later in 
this report, that these official efforts may be supplemented with equal enthu¬ 
siasm by all those voluntary agencies which are interested not only in edu¬ 
cation but also in the wider aspects of social amelioration. 

In recommending, however, that priority be given to the attack on illi¬ 
teracy the Committee have no intention of suggesting that attention to func¬ 
tions (b) and (c) above can be postponed until (a) has been fulfilled. In fact 
it is hardly necessary to point out that if a man or a village or a district is 
made literate and then through lack of stimulus or facilities is allowed to 
lapse into illiteracy, the effort and money expended is not merely wasted 
but the last state will almost certainly be worse than the first. A very essen¬ 
tial part of any scheme, therefore, will be the arrangements for consolidating 
the ground gained. The success of the literacy campaign in any area must 
depend in the Committee’s opinion on the ability of those responsible. 

(i) to ascertain which members of the adult population are illiterate; 

(ii) to bring such pressure as may be practicable on the illiterates to 
undergo instruction; 

(iii) to provide instruction in such forms as may be most likely to awaken 
the interest of the adult student and create in him the desire to continue his 
education; 

(iv) to recruit an adequate supply of competent teachers for this purpose; 
and 

(v) to provide facilities so that literacy may become permanent; Many 

of the problems inherent in giving effect to the above will be discussed in grea¬ 
ter detail in subsequent sections of this report. With regard to (i), however, 
the Committee are of opinion that the task of local authorities would be great¬ 
ly facilitated if the information required, or a considerable part of it, could 
be obtained in connection with the official census and recommended that the 
census authorities should be asked to amend the form of return so as to in¬ 
clude such information as Provincial Governments might think desirable in 
this connection. It was decided to consult Provincial Governments at once 
on this matter. ^ 
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With regard to (ii), while it was agreed that, in the beginning at any rate, 
every effort should be made to persuade illiterates voluntarily to undergo 
instruction, doubts were expressed as to whether a real measure of success 
could be achieved without sanctions of some kind. It was accordingly sug¬ 
gested that after due notice literacy might be made a condition of the franchise 
and/or of any employment under a public authority, that enlightened em¬ 
ployers should be asked to adopt a similar attitude and that after a certain 
date thumb-impressions, instead of signatures on legal documents, should be 
made invalid. The Committee, while recognizing the stimulus which the ad¬ 
option of such measures would give to the movement and realizing the pos¬ 
sibility that action on these or similar lines may ultimately become necessary, 
feel that their adoption in the early stages may provoke opposition in other¬ 
wise sympathetic quarters and bring the matter to the notice of the Board 
without making any specific recommendations. They are agreed, however, 
that continuous and effective propaganda of all kinds is essential. 

With regard to (iii) many views were expressed as to the respective merits 
of individual and class tuition in the early stages, as to whether instruction 
should be limited to the 3 R’s or whether subjects likely to attract the illiterate 
should be introduced concurrently and as to the order in which and the me¬ 
thods by which the 3 R’s could be most effectively approached. The Com¬ 
mittee believe that, in the beginning at any rate, the utmost freedom should 
be allowed to experiment, particularly in view of the varying aptitudes both 
of teachers and students and the very diverse conditions which obtain in a 
country as large as India. In so far, however, as these matters involve ques¬ 
tions of educational technique, the Committee recommend that a committee 
of experts be appointed to consider and report upon them and upon any 
cognate problem which may arise in connection with the Adult Education 
Movement. This committee should consist mainly of persons who are actually 
engaged in literacy work. Provincial Governments and other bodies concern¬ 
ed might be invited to submit matters for the consideration of this committee. 
On the general question the Committee are convinced that whether instruc¬ 
tion is individual or given in class and whatever the subjects of instruction, 
it is essential that it should be made intelligible and interesting to the student 
by being closely related to his occupation, his personal interest and the social 
and economic conditions under which he lives. It is further suggested that 
when new schools are built or existing ones altered the planning and equip¬ 
ment should be of such a character as will make them convenient and at¬ 
tractive for adults as well as for children. 

In concluding their general observations on the function of Adult edu¬ 
cation, as a part of the general educational system, the Committee reiterate 
their opinion that this cannot be confined to the promotion and maintenance 
of literacy. Every encouragement must also be given to the many adults, 
fully literate so far as the 3 R’s are concerned, who will feel the need to con¬ 
tinue their education, whether their object is to improve their efficiency as 
workers or citizens or simply to increase their capacity for intellectual en¬ 
joyment and recreation. Suitably graded part-time courses or classes should be 
provided to suit their needs. Such classes will generally be held in the even¬ 
ing but the possibility of starting part-time day classes in urban areas, parti¬ 
cularly for women, should receive consideration. In this connection every 
effort should be made to enlist the help of universities through their extra¬ 
mural departments as well as the co-operation of industrialists. 
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II. The desirability or otherwise of distinguishing between Adult educa¬ 
tion in the strict sense and other forms of part-time continuative education, 
e.g., those of a vocational character. —Having outlined in the previous section 
what they regard as the main objectives of Adult education, the Committee 
feel that the next step is to consider to what extent the existing circumstances 
of India make it advisable in pursuing these to distinguish between Adult 
education and those other forms of part-time continuative education for adults 
which are primarily of a vocational character. They are aware that in Western 
countries it has been customary to draw a line between Adult education in 
the strict sense and Technical, Commercial and Art instruction. In recent 
years, however, the literary, aesthetic and recreative activities of Adult 
education have been acquiring an increasingly important place in Technical 
and similar institutions. The Committee welcomes on general grounds this 
tendency to coordinate all forms of adult instruction and believe that it is 
neither necessary nor expedient in India, and above all in the Indian village* 
to define too stricdy the sphere of Adult education. The main aim is to arouse 
the interest of the illiterate, whether a villager or a town dweller, and make 
him wish to learn. The best way of doing this may well be through activities 
closely associated with his daily work. Any form of instruction that will help 
him to improve his economic position may not only increase his respect for 
education but may also contribute indirectly towards securing a better educa¬ 
tion for his children. The worker for Adult education should not be limited 
in his ways of approach by restrictions which may be valid under entirely diff¬ 
erent circumstances but are artifical as applied to India. The studies of the 
village Adult centre therefore, should be based on agriculture and the crafts 
related to it and instruction in literacy should be correlated therewith. Apart 
from vocational considerations and whatever the age of the student, tho 
importance of learning by doing things in the earlier stages of education is- 
almost universally recognized. 

In large urban areas it may be expedient to organize separate institutions- 
for Adult education and for vocational instruction but even here the reasons 
should be administrative and economic rather than educational. 

MI. Attendance of pupils or students already undergoing full-time ins¬ 
tructions at Adult education classes. —The function and sphere of Adult edu¬ 
cation having been described as above, it becomes important to define what 
is meant by an adult student. 

In many provinces no lower age limits have been prescribed for Adult 
education centres. Those responsible have hesitated to refuse children who 
applied for admission, particularly where they had no other opportunity of 
obtaining education. There are, however, obvious disadvantages in teaching 
boys and men together. The former tend to be a disturbing element and many 
adults, who are conscious of their educational short-comings, are shy of ex¬ 
posing them in the presence of children. More important is the fact that 
grown up people are capable of learning at a different rate from children. 
Furthermore there is a distinct technique for teaching adults. 

The Committee are also conscious of the risk of young children being 
exploited, if parents instead of sending them to school in the day time can 
make them work during the day and attend school at night. After very care¬ 
ful consideration the Committee came to the following conclusions: — 

(a) that a boy under the age of 12 should not be admitted to an Adult 
centre under any circumtances; 
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(b) that a boy, so long as he is attending a full-timfe day school, should 
not be encouraged to attend evening classes as well; and 

(c) that subject to (b) above and wherever the numbers justify it, separate 
classes should be organized for boys between 12 and 16. 

With regard to girls, the Committee are of opinion that the objections set out 
above to mixing boys and men do not apply with anything like the same 
force to the other sex. Moreover in view of the present limited facilities 
available for girls’ education, it would be unreasonable to raise obstacles 
against girls joining any adult classes for women from which they might bene¬ 
fit 


IV. To consider how far the problem of providing adequate facilities for 
Adult education can be solved by using and developing existing agencies in 
(a) urban and ( b ) rural areas : in this connexion to consider the function of the 
university and the Technical, Commercial or Art college in relation to Adult 
education.—In England and other countries much valuable work in the Adult 
education field is being done by and through voluntary agencies. Some of 
these are entirely devoted either to educational activities, e.g., the University 
Extension Movement and the Workers Educational Association or to the am¬ 
elioration of social conditions generally like the Rural Community Councils 
or the Women’s Institutes, while others are primarily religious or political 
in their outlook. Classes run by these bodies are recognised by the education 
authorities provided that (a) they are open to inspection and comply with 
the regulations as to standards of work and attendance prescribed by these 
authorities, (b) they abstain from propaganda which is not purely educational 
in its aim and (c) they are prepared to admit bona fide students who are not 
members of the bodies in question. The general experience has been that these 
conditions are loyally observed. Many of these classes are aided by the edu¬ 
cation authorities in the way either of direct money grants or of the free 
use of buildings and equipment. 

The Committee are aware of the existence of many similar bodies in 
India and realize the importance of enlisting their help in the Adult Educa¬ 
tion Movement, subject to the provision of adequate safeguards against non- 
educational propaganda on the lines set out above so far as any classes con¬ 
ducted by them may be concerned. There are indirect ways also in which 
such bodies might be invited to help, e.g., by raising funds, recruiting workers 
or providing buildings, apparatus and literature. It was agreed that in order 
to prevent some of them becoming sources of weakness rather than strength, 
strict supervision over the activities of voluntary agencies would have to be 
exercised by the Provincial authorities responsible for Adult education. 


The part that can be played by university professors and students in 
their personal capacities as helpers in the literacy campaign is discussed 
in sections V and VI. Most Indian universities contain extra-mural depart¬ 
ments but these generally confine themselves to providing extension lectures 
suitable for and mainly attended by persons of considerable education. The 
Committee are of opinion that universities can render great service to Adult 
education if they will expand and popularize their extra-mural activities. It 
was suggested that they might appoint tutors, each of whom in co-operation 
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with other workers in the same field would devote his whole time to stimulat- 
ing the demand for adult classes in a given part of the area served by the 
university. The tutor would also conduct formal classes extending over two 
or three years for the more advanced students. A further suggestion was that 
universities should award diplomas to students who had successfully com¬ 
pleted such a tutorial course. Facilities should also be provided for the occa¬ 
sional student of outstanding ability who may be thrown up by the Adult 
Education Movement, to proceed to the university itself and take a degree 
course;, with this object in view Provincial Governments or universities or 
both should offer a limited number of scholarships. 

The importance of encouraging Adult education classes in Technical, 
Commercial and Art institutions has been referred to already. In the opinion 
of the Committee it is a good thing for technical students to have access to 
classes of a cultural and recreational as distinct from a purely vocational 
character and at the same time the existence of the former may attract to the 
other departments of the institution students who would not otherwise have 
enrolled. The possibility of mobilizing students and pupils throughout the 
educational system to serve in the literacy campaign and in the wider field 
of social reconstruction is a question of the utmost importance which will 
be discussed at length in the next section. 

V. New ways of artacking the problem .—The Committee are left in no 
doubt after exploring the vast extent of the subject referred to them that 
while increased use ought to be made of existing agencies, both official and 
unofficial, rapid progress can only be expected if new ways of attacking the 
problem are 1 devised. Adult education in the widest sense is only one aspect 
of the problem of social reconstruction, the scientific study of which has not 
yet received the attention it deserves. 

It was accordingly suggested that Sooial Science should be taught in all 
universities and that it should be treated from the practical point of view and 
not academically. No student, for instance, should be eligible for a degree or 
diploma unless he has satisfactorily completed an allotted task as a social 
worker. The obvious advantages which would accrue from a practical course 
of this kind both to the student and to the community of which he is a mem¬ 
ber, led the Committee to consider the possibility of a much wider application 
of the same principle, i.e., whether all those who have enjoyed the advantage 
of higher education should not be required to make a contribution towards 
the social betterment of their less fortunate countrymen. 

The Committee are unanimously of the opinion that some form of educa¬ 
tional conscription is desirable, though views differed as to the stage at which 
and the period for which it should be enforced. The Committee considered 
whether conscription of this kind could be introduced about the period of 
Matriculation, the satisfactory completion of the prescribed task of social 
service to be made a condition of the award of the certificate. An alternative 
suggestion was that similar conditions might be attached to the award of a 
university degree. It was, however, pointed out in the case of the former 
proposal that a large number of boys in India take the Matriculation exami¬ 
nation before reaching an age at which their services as social workers would 
be really valuable. On the other hand, if conscription is postponed until the 
degree stage, a large number of young people with sufficient education to 
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make them effective social workers will not be enrolled. Apart from the ques¬ 
tion of the best age at which to impose conscription there are many other 
problems to be solved. The first of these is whether the period of service should 
be continuous or so distributed as to interfere as little as possible with the 
students’ ordinary studies. A second point for determination is the range 
of social services which should be included. Other issues are the best methods 
of organising, housing and feeding this educational army. While recognizing 
the magnitude of the administrative and social problems involved in a com¬ 
prehensive scheme of this kind, the Committee are convinced that the benefits 
likely to accrue from it both to the students and to the community are so 
great as to warrant its possibilities being exhaustively explored. They are of 
opinion that a special body should be constituted on a national basis for this 
purpose, and that regard should be had both to the experience of those Pro¬ 
vinces which have already succeeded in enlisting a large measure of voluntary 
support in connection with their literacy campaigns as well as to the support 
given to wider schemes for social reconstruction. 

Pending consideration of this matter the Committee srongly recommend¬ 
ed that every effort should be made in every part of India to bring home to 
all members of the educated classes, whether men or women, their obligation 
to take an active part in the work of extending the benefits of literacy among 
their less fortunate brothers and sisters. It was felt that definite steps might 
be taken at once to bring this obligation home to all Government servants. 

A further means of expansion may also in the Committee’s opinion be 
found by encouraging the formation of literacy classes, study circles and dis¬ 
cussion groups not associated with any organization, official or unofficial, but 
conducted by enlightened individuals who are willing and able to collect others 
round them. The informality of this method may make it particularly suitable 
in many rural areas where the axigencies of work or other causes make the 
holding of regular classes at stated hours difficult if not impracticable. The 
essential conditions for success in these circumstances are an energetic and 
popular leader, a small amount of equipment in the way of lamps and litera¬ 
ture and occasional supervision and advice by the officer responsible for 
Adult education in the area. 

The question of supplementing the various methods of approach discuss¬ 
ed *ibove by a much greater use of what arc commonly described as mechani¬ 
cal aids to learning e.g., the radio, the cinema, the gramophone and the magic 
lantern is dealt with in section VII. 

VI. Supply and Training of teachers for Adult schools and classes .—The 
fundamental need in Adult as in every other branch of education is an ade¬ 
quate supply of trained and competent teachers. While it is recognized that in 
India as elsewhere, adult education must depend to a large extent on the 
services of teachers already engaged in day schools, it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that success in the latter is no guarantee of suitability for the 
former. Children are normally under some form of compulsion to attend 
school, adults generally are not. An adult has to be attracted to join a class in 
the first instance and the power of attraction must be maintained and in¬ 
creased if he is to be induced to remain in regular attendance. The teacher’s 
manner therefore should be stimulating and his matter interesting. Apart from 
this a special technique is required for teaching adults in view of the fact that 
their capacity for learning differs in many ways from that of children. 
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The Committee appreciate the desirability of appointing in every area, 
in addition to Inspectors and Organizers who should themselves be experts 
in Adult education, a nucleus of specially trained teachers who will devote 
the whole of their time to this particular work. These would not only teach 
but would also assist in selecting, training and subsequently supervising other 
teachers, whether drawn from the staffs of the day schools or from outside the 
teaching profession. 

On the assumption that the supply of Instructors and Organizers will 
not be adequate for the purpose, such specialist teachers could conduct re¬ 
fresher courses, the frequent holding of which is of the importance. That this 
policy though expensive is not outside practical politics is proved by the fact 
that at least one province has already adopted it. Normal and training schools 
should also aim in future at giving their students some knowledge of the pro¬ 
blems peculiar to adult teaching. 

Apart from what may be called the professional element, the Committee 
recognize the importance on economic grounds, in view of the extent of the 
problem, of exploring all sources of voluntary recruitment. They note with 
much interest the methods which have been employed with this object in 
Bihar and elsewhere and the amount of success which has been achieved. 
At the same time they feel it necessary to sound two notes of warning:— 

(1) The volunteer, however enthusiastic, may have no idea how to-teach 
and should not be allowed to attempt class teaching, as distinct from indivi¬ 
dual tuition, at any rate until he has undergone some preliminary training. A 
bad failure in any area may prejudice the movement for years to come. 

(2) Literacy is a means and not an end. One literate person may make 
another literate, one child even may succeed in making his grown up relations 
literate but unless he has the requisite further knowledge to continue the 
education of his newly made literates or unless there is some organization for 
taking them over as soon as the first stages of literacy have been attained, 
the ground gained will be lost again in a very short space of time. The capa¬ 
cities of the workers must therefore be carefully assessed and their allocations 
to the various stages of instruction nicely adjusted so that progress may be 
steady and sustained. A final suggestion is that all workers should be provid¬ 
ed with a handbook containing information as to the organization of the 
Adult education movement in the Province, including the names of persons 
or bodies to which he can apply for help or instructions, as well as advice as 
to teaching methods, suitable literature, etc. 

s 

VII. Questions of method and technique, including the introduction of 
mechanical aids to learning where practicable. —The Committee have already 
emphasized the fact that the average adult student is a person whose interest 
must be continuously stimulated until he reaches the stage when he feels the 
attraction of learning for its own sake. Anything that imparts variety to the 
teaching makes a particularly strong appeal in his case. In this connexion, the 
use of the cinema, radio, gramophone, magic lantern, etc., in adult classes 
should be encouraged wherever practicable. It is realized that the factor of 
cost alone will prevent the use of these mechnical aids on a wide scale for 
some time to come but in the meantime they may be supplemented on the 
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visual side by the collection and circulation of pictures, illustrations and ob¬ 
jects of artistic or other interest, and on the auditory by vocal and instrumen¬ 
tal music. Dancing, which is popular in many parts of India, may be made a 
useful recreative activity in the Adult curriculum. 

The Committee feel that the educational possibilities inherent in the ci¬ 
nema are so great that the prospects of greatly extending its use in connec¬ 
tion with Adult education should be examined without delay. The first need 
is an adequate supply of suitable films. The output of such films has increased 
in recent years and in Great Britain a special body, the British Film Institute, 
has been established to promote the production and distribution of educa¬ 
tional films. The Committee decided that steps should forthwith be taken to 
ascertain • — 

(a) from Provincial Governments, what films of this nature were 
already in their possession and what further films were required, and 

(b) from firms engaged in the production of films, what suitable films 
were already on the market and what others were likely to become available 
in the near future. 

It was felt that as a result of these inquiries the Bureau of the Central 
Advisory Board might prepare a pamphlet containing a list of the films avail¬ 
able and information as to where and on what terms they could be purchased 
or hired. At a later stage the possibility of creating a central film library 
from which films could be borrowed as has been done by the British Film 
Institute, might usefully be considered. 

The second main issue concerns the arrangements for showing films. Un¬ 
til the cost of an efficient machine is very substantially reduced, the chance 
of any but the most fortunate centre possessing a machine of its own is re¬ 
mote. In the meantime, in places where there are cinemas, it may be possible 
to arrange for educational films to be shown either as part of the ordinary 
programme or on special occasions. In addition the responsible authorities 
may be able to afford a travelling cinema or a few portable machines which 
could be circulated among Adult education centres. 

Ways and means of making greater use of broadcasting were also dis¬ 
cussed. The first step in the Committee’s opinion is to secure the production 
of an efficient radio set at a price, e.g., not exceeding Rs. 50, which would 
make its supply to Adult centres a practical proposition. The second require¬ 
ment is to extend either the range or number of transmitting stations so that 
the whole area of each province can be covered. The third need is closer co¬ 
operation between the broadcasting and Adult education authorities in regard 
to the preparation of suitable programmes. So far as gramophones and records 
and magic lanterns and slides are concerned the Committee are satisfied that 
ample material is available and that problem of supply in this case is mainly 
a financial one. 

Apart from the use of these mechanical aids, the Committee discussed 
the special methods of teaching which are now being employed or suggested 
for simplifying or expediting the acquisition of literacy. Much information 
on this head was supplied but the Committee are of opinion that in the pre¬ 
sent experimental stage no useful purpose would be served by attempting 
to arrive at definite conclusions as to which method or methods are the most 
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effective. They recommend, however, that the expert committee whose ap¬ 
pointment they have already recommended, should report on this matter in 
the light o f the further experience which the many experiments now proceed¬ 
ing wiff shortly afford In conclusion, the Committee wish to reiterate their 
opinion that whatever mechanical aids may become available or new methods 
of teaching be evolved, the primary condition of success must always remain 
the establishment of cordial relations between the teachers arid the taught. 

VIII. Provision of library facilities and of suitable reading material in (a) 
urban and (b) rural area.—-It is generally accepted that if a person who has 
learnt to read is to be encouraged to go on reading, he must have easy access 
to a good supply of suitable and interesting reading material. Where such 
material docs not exist it must be created. The Committee are, therefore, con¬ 
vinced that every adult school should have a library of its own or be able 
to obtain free books of the right kind from a neighbouring library. Grants 
with this object in view should be made on as liberal a scale as possible. 
Every library should contain books suitable for adults of limited educational 
attainments and should be open not only to those who are under instruction 
but also to those who have already been made literate. 


The Committee further considered what steps could be taken to increase 
the supply of books and papers likely to interest those adults who are still 
in the early stages of literacy. In this connection their attention was called 
to the unsatisfactory conditions which obtain at present in many areas in re¬ 
gard to the supply of text-books for schools of all kinds and particularly to 
the danger of schools being commercially exploited. While fully alive to the 
objections which may be raised against limiting the choice of teachers in the 
selection of such books, the Committee come to the conclusion that if well 
written and well printed books are to be made available for school 
purposes and for the adult education movement in particular. Pro¬ 
vincial Governments should invite selected scholars to write them and should 
themselves assume direct responsibility for printing and publication. In ad¬ 
dition to books, emphasis was laid on the importance of providing news¬ 
papers and magazines which would be both intelligible and interesting to 
the newly made literate. 

IX. Necessity for making special arrangements for women’s Adult edu¬ 
cation — its nature and organization. —If the task of providing adequate faci¬ 
lities for Adult education so far as men are concerned is a difficult one, the 
problem of doing the same for women, particularly in India, is still more 
difficult. And yet from the point of view of the next generation it is even 
more important that the mother should be educated than the father. 

For these and other reasons it was unanimously agreed that those in 
charge of the Adult education movement should be urged to devote special 
attention to the needs of women. The nature of these needs as well as social 
customs make it necessary to organize special institutes and classes for 
women, and these, wherever possible, should be under the control of women. 

Moreover, as the calls on a woman’s time, particularly among the poorer 
sections of the community, leave her less free than a man to attend regular 
classes, a greater use must be made of individual tuition in her case and this 
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will add substantially to the number of teachers required. Everything that 
has been said already as to the need for intensive propaganda can be repeat¬ 
ed with additional emphasis here. 

Every possible avenue must be explored in order to mobilize the army 
of women workers that will be required. The supply of professional women 
teachers, particularly in rural areas, is very limited and very few of the pre¬ 
sent teachers understand how to deal with adults. Here, as in the case of men, 
the normal and training schools must include in their course some instruc¬ 
tion in adult teaching. The professional teacher, however, for some time to 
come can only be expected to supply a small proportion of the total teaching 
power that will be needed. 

The Committee carefully considered the many suggestions that were put 
forward and regard the following as practicable: — 

(a) The Principals of colleges for women and High schools for girls 
should lose no opportunity of impressing on their pupils the importance of 
their undertaking Social welfare Work both while at school and after leaving 
it. Social service including practical work might even be given a definite place 
in the curriculum. 

(b) The husbands of educated women, particularly among the upper and 
middle classes, should be urged to put no obstacle in the way of then* wives 
devoting a reasonable portion of their spare time to welfare work. The wives 
of officials in country districts are in a position to render service of special 
value in this respect. 

(c) The mistress of a house where servants are employed should regard 
it as an obligation to see that they and their fainilies are made literate. 

(d) A literate woman in a village should be encouraged, and paid where 
necessary, to make other women literate. 

(e) School children should also be encouraged to teach their mothers 
and sisters who are illiterate. 

(f) Employers who provide classes for their male employees should be 
urged to do the same for any women they employ. 

(g) Those in charge of clinics and health or other welfare centres at¬ 
tended by Women should co-operate in propaganda on behalf of Adult 
education for women. 

(h) Social workers should advise women, and particularly those who 
cannot, afford servants, how to organize their domestic duties so as to leave 
themselves as much time as possible for leisure and education. 

(i) Inducements should be offered to widows to qualify themselves for 
work as teachers or helpers in connection with the literacy campaign. 

The Committee do not regard these suggestions as in any way exhaustive 
and are confident that experience and ingenuity will devise many other me¬ 
thods of attacking a probleni which they regard as exceeding in importance 
and Urgency any of the others Which come within their terms of reference. 
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X. Steps to be taken to enlist the practical support of large employers 
of labodr, trade and professional associations, etc., in regard to the provisio/n 
of Adult education for their employees and members .—Illiteracy is often 
spoken of as if it were a problem mainly confined to the village. In India 
this is by no means so. A large proportion of the workers in urban areas is 
also illiterate. 

The problem is however, less difficult to attack in a town. The urban 
illiterate is more liable to be conscious of the handicap under which he suffers 
and more appreciative of the advantages of being able to read and write. He 
is easier to get at and because there are more of him in a given area the 
organization of schools and classes for his benefit is a comparatively simple 
and economic matter. Trained teachers and social workers are also more 
plentiful in a town than in a village. 

In addition to all that may be done by propoganda and the provision 
of facilities to induce the urban worker to attend classes, the utmost assistance 
can be given by firms and trade or other associations which take a practical 
interest in the general welfare of their employees or members. Employers can 
show their interest in many ways, e.g., by themselevs establishing classes in 
connection with their works, by paying fees for their workers to attend out¬ 
side classes, by releasing employees during working hours to attend classes 
and by offering inducements in the way of extra pay or promotion to 
those who have improved their efficiency by continuing their education. The 
Committee were aware of certain enlightened employers in India who have 
already taken steps in this direction and heard with pleasure of one impor¬ 
tant firm which in addition to looking after its own employees has taken active 
steps to promote literacy in the district in which its works are situated. In 
Spite, however, of these outstanding examples, the Committee are reluctantly 
forced to the conclusion that employers in India as a whole do not recognize 
any obligation to promote either -the general or the technical education of 
ffie people who work for them. They also regret that such associations of 
workers as exist do not pay that attention to the education and general wel¬ 
fare of their members which has been characteristic of the Ttade Union 
movement in England. They, therefore, recommend Provincial Governments 
to consider whether it would be feasible to levy a tax on employers of 
labour who do not provide adequate educational facilities for their employ¬ 
ees, the proceeds to be devoted to Adult education. Attention is directed in 
this connection to the.French Loi Astier. The Committee recognize that there 
are many difficulties inherent in their suggestion, including that of defining 
what is meant by ‘an employer of labour’, but they feel that a beginning 
could at any rate be made with the larger industrial concerns. 

It would naturally follow from the introduction of any such measure 
that all Government departments, whether central or local, would have to 
make themselves responsible for ensuring literacy in their employees, but the 
committee feel that in this respect Governments may well set an example 
without waiting for legislation. 

As a further corollary to this, consideration should be given to the pos¬ 
sibility of introducing classes on day continuation school lines both in ur¬ 
ban areas and in selected rural areas. The possibility of organizing instruc¬ 
tion to fit in with the ‘shift’ system in large works might also be examined. 
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The Committee have already called attention to the inter-relation of Adult 
education with Technical, Commercial and Art instruction, and apart from 
its other claims 'they commend the expansion of provision for the latter in 
view of the contribution it can make to the intellectual development of adults 
at almost any stage of their education. 

XI. General administrative arrangements necessary jar promoting the 
spread of Adult education, including ways and means to finance the same .— 
From the experience they have gained in the course of this enquiry the Com¬ 
mittee are left in no doubt that if the problem of Adult education is to be 
tackled in a comprehensive and progressive manner, the ultimate administra¬ 
tive responsibility in each area, including the power to co-ordinate the activi¬ 
ties of all agencies working in this field, must vest in a single authority. 

The information given to the Committee indicated that at the moment 
there is no. common agreement as to which department of government should 
be entrusted with this responsibility. While in some Provinces, the education 
department is in charge, in others, apparently the majority, the Adult educa¬ 
tion movement is treated as one branch of the work for which the Department 
which deals with rural development is concerned. The Committee fully ap¬ 
preciate both the advantages of co-ordinating cognate activities and the waste 
of money and effort that will be entailed if the social services are allowed 
to work in water-tight compartments. At the same time in view not only of 
the scope and complexity of the Adult education problem but also of its ur¬ 
gency, the Committee are convinced that it is essential to its early and com¬ 
prehensive solution that its direction should be in’ the hands of those whose 
primary interests and training are educational. The Committee, therefore, 
suggest that in each Province, the education department should be made res¬ 
ponsible for Adult education generally, both on the grounds set out above 
and because it already controls these agencies, particularly the teachers, with¬ 
out whose services nothing effective can be accomplished. It is also the only 
department which is competent to deal with such questions as the produc¬ 
tion of siitahte literature and the working out of new teaching methods, to 
the especW importance of which in this branch of education attention has 
already been called. If the Committee’s view is accepted, it will then become 
the business of the education department to ensure the necessary co-opera¬ 
tion with those departments and bodies which are concerned with other sphe¬ 
res of social reconstruction. It would do much not only to facilitate such co¬ 
operation but also to secure increased recognition of the place which educa¬ 
tion ought to take among the activities of Government, if Governments gene¬ 
rally would take more active steps to see that senior district officers are fully 
apprised of what Government policy is in the branches of administration for 
which they are responsible and are given clearly to understand that they will 
be expected to promote the carrying out of that policy by every means in 
their power. 

The Committee have some reason to fear that administrative officers, 
particularly in the mofussil areas, tend to regard the police aspect of their 
duties as more important than the constructive and they feel that if this atti¬ 
tude is in fact widespread. Steps should be taken to counteract it by giving 
every officer from the I.C.S. downwards a definite training iri constructive 
administration. The Committee further suggest that in each Province there 
should be set up under the control of the education department, a committee 

« 
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or Board to deal specifically with Adult education. In addition to official 
members this body should contain representatives of the non official agencies 
in the area associated with the movement. The methods be which and the 
extent to which this central body should delegate responsibility to subor¬ 
dinate bodies and the number and qualifications of the officials who will be 
required are questions which will require the most careful consideration but 
are at the same time matters which in the opinion of the Committee will 
necessarily be determined in the light of local circumstances. 

No administrative system, however, efficient in its structure, can achieve 
its objects unless it has at its command the necessary funds. Apart from deve¬ 
lopments in the more advanced stages of Adult education, which the Commit¬ 
tee are most anxious to see effected at an early date, the financing of the lite¬ 
racy campaign alone will raise very serious financial difficulties so far as 
Provincial Governments are concerned. It is true, as the Committee have noted 
with gratification, that in certain areas much has been accomplished at a 
comparatively small cost. But if in this, as in other movements, it is not safe 
to assume that initial enthusiasm will prolong itself indefinitely and if, more¬ 
over, proper provision is to be made for consolidating and extending the 
ground already gained, a progressive increase in the amount required for 
payments to teachers and for the purchase of books and apparatus must be 
anticipated. In the absence of any reliable statistics as to the number of people 
to be made literate and in view of the impossibility of forecasting the extent 
to which the campaign may count in future years on the assistance of volun¬ 
tary Workers; no valid estimate edn be produced at this stage of the total sum 
required. The Committee regard it as of the first importance that the literacy 
campaign should be pressed to the utmost during the next five years, both 
Ifor its intrinsic urgency .and for the contribution which its success would make 
towards the solution of the Primary education problem. To make this pos¬ 
sible they suggest that the Central Government should offer a subsidy to those 
Provincial Governments which are prepared to carry out approved schemes 
during that period. The sum of a crore of rupees annyally for five years is 
the amount suggested. 

In addition to direct financial assistance, it was also felt that the Central 
Government might help the movement by allowing newspapers, books etc., 
distributed by the approved authority to local centres, to be sent by post either 
free or at concessional rates. It was felt that this point might be submitted 
to ffie Communications Department for their sympathetic consideration. 

XII. Advisability of starting a Central Bureau, as well as a Provincial 
Bureau of Adult Education in each Province, with the object of collecting 
and furnishing information regarding the literature suitable for adults and 
giving publicity to the new methods and experiments being tried in different 
places. —The Committee anticipate that those Provincial Governments, which 
adopt the suggestion made in the previous section that a special Board under 
the control of the education department should be set up to deal with Adult 
Education, will also agree as to the necessity of a central Bureau in each of 
their areas to direct propaganda, to collect information and to keep local 
organizations and centres in touch with the progress of the movement, with 
ffie publication of suitable literature and with the introduction of new methods. 
Whether a Bureau exclusively devoted to Adult education should be estab¬ 
lished or whether a special department should be instituted in any existing 
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Educational Bureau, is a matter for determination by the Provinces concern¬ 
ed. The essential point is that there should be a central source of informa¬ 
tion and advice in each area. The Committee further consider that in a coun¬ 
try as large as India, where Provinces do not find it easy to keep in touch 
with each other, it would be of the utmost value to have an All-India Bureau 
to collect, collate and publish at regular intervals information as to the pro¬ 
gress of the movement in all parts of the country. The Committee discussed 
at some length whether this Bureau could be conducted by any existing 
association or whether they should advocate the setting up of an ad hoc 
body like the British Institute of Adult Education, which would make the 
running of a Bureau one of its objects. In the end, however, they came 
to the conclusion that as it is qne of the functions of the Central Advisory 
Board to conduct a Bureau and as it is hoped to establish this as soon as. 
funds for the necessary staff arc available, this would be the obvious orga¬ 
nisation to undertake the work. The Committee wish to acknowledge in this 
connection the pioneering efforts of all the All-India Adult Education Con¬ 
ference and other voluntary Associations and conclude this report by re¬ 
affirming their belief that it is only the united efforts of all bodies concerned 
whether official or unofficial, that will bring the Adult education movement 
within reach of its goal. 

XIII. Main conclusions and recommendations — 

1. To secure an early and effective solution of India’s educational pro¬ 
blems, the provision of facilities for Adult education on the widest scale and 
the introduction of a free and compulsory system of Primary education are # 
of equal urgency and must be treated as complementary to one another. 

2. While the literacy campaign is only one aspect of the adult educa¬ 
tion movement, the prevalence of illiteracy in India at the present time makes 
it the aspect to which immediate attention must be devoted. 

3. Literacy is a means to further education and must not be regarded 
as an end in itself. The primary aim of the campaign must be not merely 
to make adult literate but to keep them literate. To achieve its object the at¬ 
tack must be launched on the widest possible front with the help of every 
agency, human or material, which can in anyway contribute to its success. 
Continuous and effective propaganda of all kinds is essential. 

4. Efforts should be directed in the beginning to persuade illiterates- 
voluntarily to undergo instruction. If a voluntary system fails to achieve its 
object, ways and means of bringing pressure to bear on illiterates should 
be explored. 

5. In a movement of this character the utmost freedom must be allowed 
to experiment and regard must be had at all times to local conditions, 
Useful purpose woiild be served by attempting to prescribe methods or draw 
up 3 code applicable to India as a whole. Valuable assistance might, how¬ 
ever, be afforded to Provincial Governments and other authorities responsible 
for adult education if a committee of experts were appointed to report 
on questions of teaching technique and survey the results of experiments. 
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6. Whatever subjects are introduced into the curriculum and whatever 
the teaching methods adopted, the form in which instruction is given must 
be intelligible and interesting to the student and the instruction itself should 
be closely related to his occupation, his personal interests and the social 
and economic conditions under which he lives. 

7. It is unnecessary and inexpedient in view of the circumstances pre¬ 
vailing in India to draw any rigid distinction between Adult education in 
the strict, sense and Technical, Commercial or Art instruction or to regard 
the latter as falling outside the sphere of the former. The easiest way of ap¬ 
proach to many adult students may be through subjects of a vocational 
character. 

8. With a view to defining what is meant by an adult it is recommend¬ 
ed:— 

(a) that a boy under the age of 12 should not be admitted to an adult 
centre under any circumstances; 

(b) that a boy. so long as be is attending a full time day school, should 
not be encouraged to attend evening classes as well; and 

(c) that subject to <b) above and wherever the numbers justify it, sepa¬ 
rate classes should be organised for boys between 12 and 16. 

It is unnecessary to fix any age limits in the case of girls who wish to join 
adult classes for women. 

9. Every effort should be made to enljbst the help of voluntary agencies, 
(□asses rup by reputable associations should receive every encouragement 
and bodies whose primary objects are pqt educational peed not be excluded 
if adequate safeguards are provided against any risk of the movement being 
used for religious or political propaganda. 

10. Universities should be urged to expand and popularise the work 
of their extra-mural departments and provide opportunities for adult students 
of exceptional ability to take a university course. 

11. An extension in the number and scope of institutions providing 
Technical, Commercial and Art instruction is urgently needed, and subjects 
of a cultural or recreational kind should be included in their curricula. 

12. Adult education is a branch of social reconstruction. Social science 
in a practical form should be taught in all universities. 

13. The possibility of making a period of social service obligatory on 
all students in universities and pupils in the upper forms of High schools 
should be carefully examined. Pending the setting up of a special committee 
for this purpose a strong appeal should be made to all educated persons, 
and in particular to Government servants, to render voluntary service in 
connection with the literacy campaign. 

14. Mechanical aids to learning such as the radio, the cinema, the gra¬ 
mophone and the magic lantern can be used with great effect in Adult edu¬ 
cation. To enable them to be employed much more widely than at present 
steps should be taken to increase the supply and reduce the cost. Informa¬ 
tion on this and other points should be collected and distributed by the 
Bureau of the Central Advisory Board of Education. 
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15. An adequate supply of trained, and competent teachers is the funda¬ 
mental need in adult as in every other branch of education. Teachers in day 
schools may be expected to .form the nucleus of this supply but in view of 
the fact that teaching methods which are successful with children are not al¬ 
ways suitable for adults, they will require a special course of training. It is 
recommended that the course of training in the normal schools should in¬ 
clude instruction in the technique of teaching adults. 

16. It will be necessary to supplement the professional teachers by a 
large body of helpers drawn from other occupations. The training of these 
is an essential preliminary to their employment, particularly if they are to 
be in charge of classes. 

17. Every Province should appoint Inspectors and Organizers expert 
in and able to devote their whole time to Adult education. The appointment 
by at least ope Province of a number of full-time teachers for adult work 
only is a commendable experiment. 

18. The movement so far has' depended very largely on unpaid servipe 
but it js reasonable to anticipate that it will soon require a very considerable 
proportion of.paief workers, especially when the demand arises for instruc¬ 
tion beyond the st£ge of mere literacy. The financial implications of this, 
including the rates of pay arid conditions of service to be offered, are matters 
for local consideration. 

19. A library is an essential adjunct to every Adult education centre. 
Liberal grams should be given to increase the number and size of libraries, 
particularly in rural areas, and to assist the production of suitable literature. 
The Central ‘Government should help iti the distribution of books and other 
literature by granting special postal concessions. Provincial Governments 
should take immediate steps to deal with the present unsatisfactory state of 
affairs so far as the supply of text-books is concerned, 

20. The importance of a wide expansion of facilities for Adult educa¬ 
tion is even more important in the case of women than that of men. The 
methods of approach in the case of women must be at once more varied 
ririd less formal. A number of suggestions for furthering the movement 
among women will be found in Section IX. 

21. Illiteracy is not confined to the village: a large proportion of the 
workers in urban areas is also illiterate. In this connection it is essential to 
secure the co-operation of employers of labour and associations of workers. 
The question of levying a tax on those employers of labour who do not 
make adequate provision for the education of their employees is worthy 
of consideration. 

22. It should be obligatory on all Government departments, centra! 
and local, to ensure that their staffs are literate. 

23. The progress of the Adult Education Movement can only be en¬ 
sured if its control in each Province is vested in a single authority. That 
authority should be the education department. It should be the duty of 
the education department (a) to establish satisfactory contacts with other 
authorities in the Province Concerned with social reconstruction, of which 
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Adult education is a part and (a) to delegate authority to such subordinate 
bodies and to appoint such officers as local circumstances may require for 
the effective ofganisatioh dirt! s'iibervislori tif the movement. 

24. The cost of the literacy catnpaigri alone apart from other essential 
developments in Adult education will imjfdse a very severe strain bn the 
resources of most Provincial Governments. In view of the extreme ihipor- 
tance of bringing the campaign to a successful conclusion at the earliest pos¬ 
sible date, the Central Government should afford financial assistance to those 
Provincial Governments which are prepared to carry out approved scheme 
within the next five years. 

25. In each Province there should be established a Bureau td collect 
and distribute information with regard to the Adult education movement. 
There should also be a Central Bureau to collect, collate and publish at 
regular intervals information as to the progress of the movement in all parts 
of (he country. The Bureau .of the Central Advisory Board of Education 
should be equipped to undertake this latter function. 

26. The returns as to literacy in the census report should be so amend¬ 
ed as to make them more useful for educational purposes. 

SYED MAHMUt) ( Chairman ) 

W. H. F. ARMSTRONG 
S. R. BHAGWAT 
W. A. JENKINS 
KARAN SINGH KANE 
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REPORT OF THE SOCIAL SERVICE AND PUBLIC 

ADMINISTRATION COMMITTEE OF THE CENTRAL 

ADVISORY BOARD OF EDUCATION IN INDIA, 1940. 

TOGETHER WITH THE DECISIONS OF THE BOAHLD 

THEREON. 

At the sixth meeting of the Central Advisory Board of Education held-' 
at Madras in January, 1941. the Honourable Sir Maurice Gwyer presented 
the report of the Social Service and Public Administration Committee, of 
which he was the Chairman. The decisions reached by the Board on the 
report are set out below. 

The Board generally accepted the need for an All-India Council of 
Social Service. Discussibn centred mainly on the question of the exten^ to 
which such a central institute should or could undertake the training of 
social workers. The general opinion was that since practically all the sub 1 
jects covered by the term social service are included in t^e field of Provin¬ 
cial Administration, it would be impracticably for the training of workers to 
be carried out on an all-India basis. This practical training would best be 
done at Provincial centres. While, however, research should be the main 
function of the Central Institute, its students might be expected in the nor¬ 
mal course to return to work in the Provinces and during their time at the 
Central Institute they would also require facilities for ‘field work’. It would 
not be possible to decide the precise structure of the central organisation 
recommended by the Committee without more detailed information- 
as to what is being done in the field of social service by various agencies, 
official and voluntary, in various parts of the country. 

The Board adopted the Committee’s report generally, but decided that 
before implementing its recommendations Provincial Governments and 
voluntary agencies of all-India character should be requested to furnish de¬ 
tailed information regarding (i) existing agencies engaged in social service 
in their areas (including universities), (ii) the scope of their activities, 
(iii) their relation to one another and the means adopted to co-ordinate their 
activities. Suggestions should also be invited as to ways and means of con¬ 
solidating and extending the work of social service generally and particular¬ 
ly among women. 

The Chairman announced his intention, should the replies from the 
Provincial Governments justify it, of calling a conference of representatives 
of Provincial Governments and voluntary agencies. 

The Board had also before it a letter from the Director of the Sir 
Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work, which is given hereafter. 
With regard to this letter the Board considered that until the reports from 
the Provinces had been received it would not be feasible to consider the 
claims of any existing institution to be recognised as a central institute. It 
was however decided that in view of the very important work which the 
Tata Institute is doing in the field of social work it should be included 
among the agencies which it is proposed to consult in the matter. 
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COPY OF LETTER, RATED THE 28TH DECEMBER, 1940, FROM Dr. CLIPFFORD 

Manshardt, Director, the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of 

Social Work, Bombay, to the Educational Commissioner with the 

Government of India. 

I am in receipt of the Draft Report of the Social Service and Public Ad¬ 
ministration Committee of the Central Advisory Board of Education. The 
principal recommendations of the Committee are:— 

(1) That a centre for social research should be established, preferably 
in Delhi. 

(2) That the centre should have closely associated with it, if not under 
the same direction, a training school for social workers. 

(3) That the research institute, should be under the direction of an All- 
India Committee of about 20 members. 

(4) The Government should be asked to bear the recurring cost of the 
Institute, which would come to about Rs. 75,000—Rs. 1,00,000 annually. 

(5) That there should be Provincial training schools working in close 
co-operation with the central institution. 

I have discussed the matter with the Trustees of the Sir Dorabji Tata 
Graduate School of Social Work and it is our opinion that the Tata School 
is in a position to co-operate advantageously in this general scheme. 

Our position is somewhat as follows:— 

(1) The Tata School has already passed through the throes of organisa¬ 
tion, is established and has All-India and International connections. The 
proposed scheme could therefore be put into immediate operation. 

(2) All members of the Tata School Faculty are qualified research wor¬ 
kers. By adding an industrial expert and an agricultural expert io the pre¬ 
sent staff, the School could carry out in a very adequate manner, both teach¬ 
ing and research. 

(3) The Tata School has already the nucleus of a most excellent social 
science library and new additions are being made constantly. 

(4) The Tata School is affiliated to an excellent functioning social 
settlement, while the city of Bombay offers opportunities unrivalled in India 
for practical work for students. 

(5) Under this scheme of co-operation with the Tata School, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India’s contribution* could be almost cut in half. The principal 
expense would be the salaries of the industrial and agricultural experts, men¬ 
tioned in (2) above, and stipends for research students deputed to the School. 

The contribution of Government would be between Rs. 25,000 and 
Rs. 50,000 rather than Rs. 75,000 to 1,00,000.mentioned in the Committee 
Report. 

Our Trustees would be prepared to admit Government representatives 
to the Board of Trustees and to allow an Advisory Committee of 20 mem¬ 
bers as suggested by the Committee to advise regarding the research activi¬ 
ties of the School. 
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This is Of course a skeleton outline and detailed plans Would have to be 
Worked out. but I feel that our proposal should at least be communicated to 
the Central Advisory Board at its Madras meeting in January. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 

1. In opening the proceedings, the Chairman observed that the memo¬ 
randum circulated with the agenda indicated most of the points which the 
Cohunittee were called upon to consider. The first question they had to 
decide was whether the establishment of a centre or -centres was desirable 
and if so whether it could be regarded as practicable within a reasonable 
period. After that general point had been settled the Committee would pro¬ 
ceed to define the functions of such a centre or centres, the scope of the sub¬ 
jects to be studied or investigations conducted and the necessary organisa¬ 
tion which would be involved. 

As a preliminary to their discussion,, the Committee asked Dr. 
Manshardt as Director of The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social 
Work, which is a pioneer institution in -this sphere so far as India is concern¬ 
ed, to describe the work which was being done under his guidance. Dr. 
Manshardt explained in detail the organisation and activities of the Tata 
School. 

2. The Committee felt that as they were required to consider the social 
services in their relation to public administration rather than public admi¬ 
nistration so far as it was concerned with social service, their investigation 
must embrace the activities of voluntary agencies as well as the work of 
public bodies and Government departments. The means of correlation bet¬ 
ween these two might indeed form the primary subject for exploration and 
in this connection the experience of European countries and of America 
might be usefully studied. On the other hand a country so vast in extent as 
India, with such varying climatic and economic conditions and with so com¬ 
plicated a social structure must present problems which can only be tackled 
in the light of original research. The Committee, therefore, envisaged the 
heed for a central institution at which the main issues arising in connection 
with social welfare in the widest sense might receive impartial and scientific 
examination. The principal function of such an institution would be to 
study social problems rather than to train social workers but emphasis was 
laid on the fact that if its researches were to be practical and its influence far- 
Teaching it must be staffed by people with as wide an experience as possible 
of social service in a conprete form. It was to be expected that the staff and 
student of Such a central institution would t>e drawn from workers in Pro: 
vincial centres, whether voluntary or professional, and would in due course 
return to practical work. It would thus be at one and the same time a clear¬ 
ing house of information and ideas, a research bureau, and a kind of staff 
college for senior social welfare officers. The Committee had before them 
the constitution and programme of the American Public Welfare Associa¬ 
tion and felt that these with such modifications as might be needed to meet 
Indian conditions might be a useful guide in determining the more detailed 
functions of the institution they have in mind. In order, however, that the 
institution might be at all times in close touch with practical problems and 
have some place where actual experiments could be carried out it would be 
extremely desirable that there should be closely associated with it, if not 
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under the same direction, a training school for social workers. Possibly the 
social welfare centre which a place of the size and importance of Delhi 
might be expected to support, would serve this object. 

3. The Committee recognised that a central institution of the kind out¬ 
lined above could only be justified if its work were supplemented by and 
closely linked with that of Provincial social service centres directly in contact 
with local problems. The Committee were glad to note that in addition to 
the Tata School there are a number of voluntary agencies already engaged 
in this field, such as the Institute of Rural Reconstruction at Santiniketan, 
the Co-operative Institute at Gosaba as well as the social service centres run 
by the Ramakrishna Mission and numerous other missionary agencies. In 
addition to voluntary effort. Governments, whether Central, Provincial or 
State, are devoting increasing attention tp the social services and this ten¬ 
dency may be expected to develop rapidly in the near future. There is 
therefore a promising nucleus of varied activities, the main need of which 
is consistent stimulus and effective organisation- To provide this a number 
of Provincial centres are required, whose principal object would be to corre¬ 
late the activities of all social service agencies in their areas. The proposed 
central institution in its turn would act as a focus for the Provincial centres. 

4. The Committee do not wish to do more than indicate in the broadest 
outline the function which in their opinion these Provincial centres should 
fulfil. In order to ensure effective correlation it is important that their 
management should represent as fully as possible the various organisations 
at work in the area. In addition to this it will he their business to conduct pro¬ 
paganda and to train or arrange for. the training of social service workers- 
The field to be covered is so large that it is unlikely that any one Provincial 
centre will possess the necessary facilities for training workers in all branches 
of social welfare. Full use must therefore be made for training purposes of 
their suitable centres in the area. Similarly in the case of the workers them¬ 
selves the call for service is so great that there is no possibility of satisfying 
it solely by means of full-time professionals. A nucleus of these wiH 
be essential in every area and their selection and training will be matters of 
the first importance but they will have to be reinforced by a much larger 
army of part-time and voluntary workers. The provision of courses for 
them will be an essential feature of any successful Provincial organisation. In 
particular the Committee felt that it would be extremely desirable that de¬ 
partments of Government which deal with tbp social services should take 
Steps to sec that their officers receive similar training either during their 
period of probation or subsequently. Teachers and Health Officers in parti¬ 
cular should be made aware of the wider aspects of a movement with which 
their own activities are intimately concerned. It is an obyious truism that 
progress in social welfare must very largely depend on a sympathetic atti¬ 
tude on the part of those occupying position of administrative responsibility. 

5. The Committee also considered what direct contribution universities 
might be expected to make in this sphere. While they did nqt regard as 
practicable the suggestion recently put forward that some personal partici¬ 
pation in social service should be made a condition of the award of a de¬ 
gree, they felt that universities might render help of considerable value both 
by enlarging the scope of their extra-mural departments and by encouraging 
students to regard social service as the discharge of an obligation towards the 



less fortunate sections of the community. The Committee recognised the 
part played by universities in the literacy movement and were glad to learn 
that some universities were already actively interesting themselves in the es¬ 
tablishment of universities settlements and other forms of social work. 

6. In considering the general lines which training for social service 
should follow the Committee had in mind the fact that the problems of 
social work in rural areas are distinct from those in cities and that in plan¬ 
ning courses a different method of approach would be required in each case. 
Apart from the need to establish training centres in rural areas as well as 
towns it is not less essential to ensure that the students in the former arc 
people with a real knowledge of and interest in rural life. 

7. The Committee next considered the nature of the machinery which 
would be required to give effect to the ideas set out in the foregoing para¬ 
graphs. 

As has already been indicated, they envisaged the need of an all-India 
body with a central institution under its control at which the main problems 
could be studied. In addition to research it would be the business of the 
central body and the central institution to establish and maintain contact 
with Provincial centres which would in turn stimulate and co-ordinate social 
service activities in their own areas. The Committee felt it was outside their 
terms of reference to consider in any detail what form or forms of organisa¬ 
tion should be adopted so far as Provincial or other local areas are concern¬ 
ed. No useful purpose would in any case be served by attempting to pres¬ 
cribe a uniform system. Provided that overlapping and waste of effort are 
avoided, this is a subject above all others, where local conditions must be 
taken into account and freedom to experiment encouraged. 

8. The central body, which might be called the All-India Council of 
Social Service, and would, as its name indicates, be representative of the 
whole country, should not in the Committee’s opinion be under the direct 
conlrol of Government. Since, however, it is not reasonable to anticipate 
that funds sufficient to make it self-supporting will be forthcoming from 
private benefactions, as in the case of the Association of Public Welfare 
Administration endowed by the Rockefeller Foundation, and that conse¬ 
quently it will have to depend at any rate in its early stages largely on assis¬ 
tance from Government funds, some public representation will be necessary. 

Without wishing to define too rigidly the composition of the Central 
Council the Committee felt that it should contain a Chairman and 6 mem¬ 
bers (of whom at least 2 should be women) nominated by Government, one 
representative of each Province and 2 representatives of universities nomi¬ 
nated by the Inter-University Board. Provision might be made for the re¬ 
presentation of those Indian States which are actively interested in this sub¬ 
ject through the Government nominees. This would mean a council of 
about 20 and it was thought that provided the members were persons of in¬ 
fluence, carefully selected for their interest in and practical experience of 
social problems, it should be large enough for its purpose. 

9. The Central Research Institute, which would be managed by the 
Central Council and should be located in Delhi, should have three main de¬ 
partments devoted to the study of Economic, Public Health and Educational 
problem's respectively. 
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In view of the character of the work which it will undertake and in the 
Interests of economy the staff of the Institute need not be a large one. Qua¬ 
lity rater than quantity should be the determining factor. The Committee 
were in agreement that in order to reserve the vitality of the Institute, the 
Director and Heads of departments should not be encouraged to remain 
there indefinitely. Their appointments should be on contract for such a 
period, e.g., five or seven years, as would enable them to make their influ¬ 
ence felt throughout the country as well as to complete any important piece 
of research which they might be required to undertake. The Institute 
would also need a Registrar and a Statistician: these might be permanent 
appointments. The Registrar would act as Secretary to the Council. 

10. In conclusion the Committee have felt it desirable to put forward 
some estimate of the cost of their proposals together with suggestions as to 
the source or sources from which it might be met. As the success of the 
scheme will depend to a Very great extent on the personality and ability of 
the Director of the proposed Central Research Institute the Committee con¬ 
sider it necessary to offer a salary that will attract the best men available. 
As the appointment is to be for a period of 5—7 years and will not be pen¬ 
sionable, the Committee are bi! opinion that the salary should not be less 
than Rs. 1,560 per mensem. 

It should be possible to obtain men of the requisite calibre as Heads of 
the three proposed departments for Rs. 500—700 each per mensem and 
Rs. 750 per mensem should covet die combined salaries of the Registrar and 
Statistician. Generous allowance should also be made for stipends in the 
case of research workers of outstanding ability who would otherwise be 
able to support themselves at the Institute. The Committee do not consider 
that in the beginning at any rate it would be necessary to incur any serious 
non-recurring expenditure in connectioh with this scheme as it should be 
possible to hire accommodation ih Delhi that would house adequately an 
Institution of the modest size contemplated. When the rcrit of premises and 
normal maintenance charges, including clerical staff, are added to the sala¬ 
ries suggested above it would appear that between Rs. 75,000 and Rs. 1 lakh 
would be needed to meet the annual recurring cost. 

The Committee hope that if the scheme succeeds and by its success 
attracts increased attention to the importance of social welfare work in the 
interest of the community at large, it will in due course receive a growing 
measure of financial support both from public bodies and from private 
benefactors. They also take it for granted that the proposed All-India 
Council of Social Service arid the staff of the Institute will make every effort 
to build up an endowment fund which will ultimately place the Institute on 
a self-supporting basis. At the start, however, they realise that the bulk if 
not the whole of the expenditure involved will have to be met from public 
funds and they regard the contribution which this project might make to the 
general well-being of India as sb great that they have no hesitation in re¬ 
commencing the Central Government to accept the whole responsibility for 
an initial peribd of 5 years. 

Main Conclusions and Recommendations 

I. (a) That there should be established ih India, preferably at Delhi, a 
centfe in which an impartial rind thorough exaniiriation of the problems con¬ 
nected with the social services and public administration in its relation to 
the social services, could be carried out. 
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(b) That for this purpose a central body, to be called the All-India 
Council of Social Service, should be set up with an Institute for research 
under its control. 

(c) In order that the institution might be at all times in close touch 
with practical problems and have some place where actual experiments 
could be carried out it would be extremely desirable that there should be 
closely associated with it, if not under the same direction a training school 
for social workers. 

II. That in each Province and other large administrative area there 
should be at least one centre affiliated with the AlHndia Council, the main 
object of which would be to stimulate and co-prdinate the work of social 
service agencies, voluntary and official, in the area and to arrange for the 
training of social workers of all grades. 

HI. That training in social work should be given to the official of pub¬ 
lic departments concerned with the social services as well as to the workers 
of voluntary bodies. 

IV. That every uniyersity in India should have a department for extra¬ 
mural work in charge of an officer who has had a thorough training in social 
service. 

V. That as most of India’s population is in the rural areas, correspond¬ 
ing importance should he attached to training for service in rural areas per¬ 
sons with a real knowledge of and interest in country life. 

VI. That the composition of the proposed All-fndia Council of Social 
Service and the staff of the proposed Central institute and their remunera¬ 
tion should be as set out in paragraphs 11—14 of the report. 

VII. That the annual recurring cost of the Central Institute estimated at 
between Rs. 75,000 and Rs. 1,00.000 should be borne by the Government 
of India for an initial period of 5 years. 

VIII. That every effort should be made to build up an endowment fund 
which would make the Central institute self-supporting within a reasonable 
period. 

MAURICE GWYER ( Chairman) 

G. D. BARNE 
CLIFFORD MANSHARDT 
R. P. MASANl 
R. C. MAZUMDAR 
A. F. RAHMAN 
JOHN SARGENT 
SHRI RAM 

NOTE OF DISSENT BY DR. CLIFFORD MANSHARDT 

I approve of the report except for the first paragraph in Section 13 on 
page 4. It is quite right that the Committee decided that the Research Ins¬ 
titute should have three main departments devoted to the study o,f Economic, 
Public Health and Educational problems respectively. J personally, however, 

•Subject to a note of dissent. 
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do not feel that this division represents in an adequate manner the functions 
of a Social Research Institute. I feel that the Institute could more profit¬ 
ably devote its attention to:— 

(a) A study of the problems connected with Family, and Child Welfare. 

(b) Economic problems: Industrial and Agricultural. 

(c) Social Pathology ^problems arising out of maladjustments between 
the individual and the social structure, which covers the range of problems 
such as poverty, unemployment, ill-health, mental deficiency, crime, problems 
arising out of physical defects, etc. 


4—6 M, of Edu. 57 



REPORT OF THE SCHOOL BUILDING COMMITTEE, 1941, 
TOGETHER WITH THE DECISIONS OF THE BOARD THEREON 

At their meeting held at Hyderabad-Deccan on the 14th and 15th Janu¬ 
ary, 1942, the Central Advisory Board of Education considered, inter alia, 
the report of the Committee appointed by them at their meeting in January 
1941, to examine what steps could be taken in the interests of efficiency and 
economy to improve the planning, construction and equipment of school 
buildings. The Board adopted the recommendations of the Committee and 
further decided that— 

(i) The Educational Commissioner should be authorised to reproduce in 
book form the material contained in the report together with such further 
information including illustrations, plans, costings, and estimates as he may 
consider necessary. 

(ii) The Educational Commissioner should be asked to prepare a detail¬ 
ed note on the question of financing substantial schemes of non-recurring 
educational expenditure out of loans, a general principle which has the 
Board’s strong support. 

(iii) The Educational Commissioner should be authorised to appoint 
an expert Committee to prescribe adequate standards for Indian schools in 
respect of lighting, heating and ventilation. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 

In opening the proceedings the Chairman welcomed the Members of 
the Committee and explained briefly the reasons which had led to its being 
set up. He stated that during the last ten years, a considerable amount of 
research work had been done in the Western countries and in particular by 
the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, Great Britain in co-opera¬ 
tion with education authorities with the object of determining the environ¬ 
mental conditions under which both teachers and children would, be cap¬ 
able of the maximum out-put without undue fatigue. They had been led to 
undertake this enquiry in view of the surprisingly successful results which 
had attended a similar investigation into factory conditions. The outcome of 
the enquiry had more than justified the labour and expense involved and 
had shown that there were scientific principles which, if applied to the de¬ 
sign and planning of schools, would greatly improve their efficiency with¬ 
out necessarily increasing their cost, It had been conclusively shown that 
,it was possible to prescribe and secure standards particularly in regard to 
lighting, heating and ventilation which eliminated unnecessary strain and 
fatigue and thereby increased output. The fact had of course to be recog¬ 
nised that a large number of schools in this cquntry were housed in build¬ 
ings that were never intended to be used as schools and that even in the 
case of new schools, financial considerations tended everywhere to deter¬ 
mine construction. At the same time he felt that in India, where climatic 
conditions might simplify the building problem in some places and compli¬ 
cate it in others, any practical contribution towards the solution of the issue 
submitted to the Committee would be of immediate value to every authority 
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responsible for the erection or provision of schools. In his opinion the func¬ 
tion of the Committee was not to attempt to prescribe building standards 
for universal adoption but having due regard to essential educational re¬ 
quirements, climatic considerations and the need for economy to indicate 
possible alternatives in the way of school planning and construction for the 
guidance of all authorities concerned with these matters. 


Scope of the Enquiry. —Although the terms of reference do hot delimit 
in any way the extent of the enquiry, the Committee first considered whether 
it would be desirable and practicable to extend the investigation to cover 
educational institutions beyond the High school stage. It was felt that as 
the planning of Technical and Art institutions, university colleges and univer¬ 
sities, and even Training colleges and Normal schools, would be largely de¬ 
termined by the particular nature of the work which they would be called 
upon to undertake and as this would vary from institution to institution to a 
greater or less degree, the prescribing of any schedule of accommodation, 
arrangement of buildings, etc., that would be generally applicable, would be 
an impossible task. It was, however, agreed that it might be feasible to lay 
down certain principles which might be observed in the design and plan¬ 
ning of the buildings for such institutions. (Cf. Section 13). 

2. Class room area per pupil.— The Committee felt that as the principal 
unit in the types of school under consideration is and is likely to remain 
the ordinary class room, they should start by determining the superficial 
and cubic area which each pupil should be allotted in a room of this kind 
in order to secure for him or her reasonable space for movement and an 
adequate supply of fresh air. The standard prescribed by the Board of Edu¬ 
cation, England, is 10 sq. ft. for every pupil under 11 years of age and 12 
sq. ft. for those over 11, with a minimum height of 11 ft. if the room 
has a flat ceiling. It was recognised that in England class rooms at all 
stages of education, would be provided with desks or with chairs and tables 
and that the presence of furniture involved a greater demand on floor space 
than the habit of sitting on the floor which is prevalent throughout Primary 
schools in India. On the other hand climatic conditions in many parts of 
India increase the importance as well as the difficulty of securing an ade¬ 
quate air supply for every pupil. 

The Committee came to the conclusion that 10 sq. ft. should be recom¬ 
mended as the minimum floor area per pupil in Primary schools and 12 sq. 
ft. in Middle and High schools. The minimum height of class rooms should 
be 12 ft., but this should be interpreted as the average mean height where 
the roofs are not flat. It was agreed that this height might be reduced by 
1 foot or possibly more when one or more sides of the class room are entire¬ 
ly open to the air. The height should in no case be reduced below the level 
necessary to secure both sufficient natural lighting and efficient heating (or 
cooling as the case may be). 

The same floor and air space would be required for girls as for boys. 

3. Minimum sizes of rooms .—(a) Ordinary class rooms .—Having set 
out what they regard as the minimum superficial and cubic space which is 
required for each pupil, the Committee with the object of deciding the size 
of an ordinary class room, proceeded to consider the maximum number of 
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pupil?; which it should be designed to accommodate. This they agreed 
should be fixed at 40 in Primary schools and at 35 in Middle and High 
schools, the standard to be the same both for boys and girls and for schools 
in urban and in rural areas. It would, however, obviously promote econo¬ 
mic construction and facilitate the transfer of schools from one grade to 
another as required, if the class rooms in all types of schools in the same 
area could be of a uniform size. The adoption of what is known as the 
‘convertible unit’ has proved of the utmost utility in schemes for educational 
reorganisation in Great Britain where a school planned for junior children 
might subsequently be required for seniors and vice versa. On the basis of 
10 sq. ft. each for 40 pupils in a Primary school and 12 sq. ft. each for 35 
in a Middle and High school as suggested in the previous chapter the mini¬ 
mum floor area for a. class room would vary between 400—420 sq. ft. in the 
type of school now under consideration. The Committee therefore came to 
the conclusion that a minimum floor area of 400 sq. ft., or a little over might 
safely be prescribed for the ordinary class room in any type of school, 
though where funds permit this might be extended up to 480 sq. ft. with 
advantage from the purely educational standpoint. 

(b) Special rooms .—The Committee next considered the floor areas 
which should be provided for laboratories and practical rooms, i.e., rooms 
for the teaching of various arts and crafts, in schools of different types. So 
far as Primary schools are concerned, it was felt unnecessary to have any 
special provision for science teaching and for practical work since in neither 
case at this stage would the use of any but the simplest apparatus or equip¬ 
ment be involved and an ordinary class room of the size already prescribed 
should be large enough to satisfy normal requirements. In those schools, 
however, which provide specially for infants and nursery classes there should 
be rooms of 600 sq. ft. for these, since very small children need approxi¬ 
mately 50 per cent, more floor space for the free movement which is .now 
accepted as an essential feature of kindergarten training. In Middle schools 
which do not form part of High schools and will in most cases serve rural 
areas, it is unlikely that science will be taught on lines which will involve 
much practical work requiring the use by students of anything beyond very 
simple apparatus. In most schools also it will be found necessary to divide 
classes for science so that the average size will not exceed 20. It was there¬ 
fore felt that a room of the ordinary class room size i.e., a 400 sq. ft. unit, 
would suffice. Where, however, it was found necessary or desirable that a 
whole class (i.e., max. of 35—40) should take science together, it was sug¬ 
gested that two 400 sq. ft. class room units with a removable partition could 
be combined when required into a science laboratory of 800 sq. ft. 

In High schools it was agreed that both for science laboratories and 
for arts and crafts a room equivalent in area to two class room units, viz., 
800 sq. ft. would be needed for a half class. 

4. Minimum accommodation required in schools of various types .— 
Having thus defined the floor area of the main types of room required in a 
school building by multiplying the number of pupils in a given class by the 
number of sq. ft. which each of them needs for reasonably comfortable and 
hygienic working the Committee next considered what should be the mini¬ 
mum accommodation (including rooms both for teaching and non-teaching 
purposes) which ought to be provided for schools of different sizes at each 
of the three main stages of education with which they are concerned, viz., 
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Primary schools. Middle schools (which do not form part of High schools), 
High schools (including Middle sections). The Committee wish to make it 
clear that in drawing up a schedule of accommodation they have no inten¬ 
tion of trying to lay down hard and fast rules. Their main object is to in¬ 
dicate in a fairly precise way the minimum accommodation which in their 
opinion .will allow schools of varying sizes at the three different stages speci¬ 
fied to work efficiently. In the interests of economy which is a considera¬ 
tion of paramount importance in most parts of India so far as school build¬ 
ings are concerned, they have not suggested the provision of any rooms 
which, however, desirable, cannot be regarded as essential. For instance 
there can be little question that a separate hall is extremely desirable for 
corporate activities in a large Primary or Middle school; similarly in a large 
High school a separate hall and gymnasium and, when any considerable 
number of pupils take meals at school, a separate dining room will not 
only add enormously to the amenities of the school but will also greatly 
facilitate the task of organisation. Extra accommodation of this kind 
should certainly be provided when funds allow. 

The schedules of accommodation set out below have been drawn up 
with due regard to the activities covered by the normal curriculum in schools 
of the type specified. The Committee recognise that whenever the curricu¬ 
lum departs from the normal, e.g., in giving a much greater amount of time 
to handicrafts, more practical rooms and possibly less ordinary class rooms 
will be required. It is also not the intention of the Committee to suggest 
that the sizes of school chosen by them for the purpose of illustration are 
either those that commonly exist or those that should be adopted for ideal 
organisation. The reasons which led to their selection will no doubt be 
sufficiently apparent. At the same time it is desirable to point out that in 
cases where the size of school need not be finally determined by the number 
of pupils available, there is an optimum size at each stage of education 
which enables the most economic use to be made of the accommodation 
and staff, and in particular of the special rooms and specialist teachers. For 
example, if there are 30 teaching periods in a school week and the average 
number of periods per week which each class or half-class devotes to a prac¬ 
tical subject such as wood and metal work or spinning and weaving or do¬ 
mestic science is three, then a school with ten classes or half classes will 
enable the special room and teacher provided for each of these subjects to 
be fully employed. If there are fewer classes than ten, then expensive accom¬ 
modation and equipment and a specialist teacher will be standing idle 
part of the time while if there are more, additional special rooms and 
teachers will be required and these again, will not be fully employed until 
the number of classes doubles the original figure. Classes, however, cannot 
be multiplied indefinitely for there is fundamental educational consideration 
which ought always to limit size. When any school gets beyond a certain 
number—experience suggests about 500 pupils—it begins to lose certain 
characteristics which are essential to the conception of a good school, e.g., 
the Head is no longer able to maintain contact with individual pupils and 
parents and the pupils themselves cease to be conscious of being members 
of a living corporate entity. 

On the other hand a warning must be uttered against any assumption 
that the organisation of the school can or ought to be unduly simplified 
purely in the interest of economising space. Apart from the splitting of 
classes for science and practical subjects which is usual throughout the 
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world, most schools in India are faced with a further cross-classification to 
provide for language teaching. The provision of a reasonable margin of 
accommodation particularly at the higher stages is consequently inevitable. 
The Committee have met this need by recommending the provision of a 
class room for each class or class section in addition to laboratories and prac¬ 
tical rooms. When the latter are used to anything like their full capacity, 
it must follow that there will always be some class rooms available for lan¬ 
guage groups. 

Before drawing up a schedule the Committee examined the needs of 
schools of the three new types for teaching and non-teaching accommodation. 

(a) Primary schools .—There are certain needs common to all Primary 
schools. The Committee are strongly of opinion that to secure the condi¬ 
tions necessary for effective teaching each teacher whether in charge of one 
or more classes or class sections should have a class room to himself. 

The Committee also recognise the educational advantage of every 
school having some place where all the pupils can be assembled from time 
to time for school functions, religious exercises and other forms of corpo¬ 
rate activity, and which in variable climates can be used for physical train¬ 
ing, music, rhythmical exercises, dramatics, etc., which require more space 
than that afforded by the ordinary class room. For reasons given earlier in 
this report they are unable to regard the provision of separate halls as an 
essential part of the accommodation of a Primary school. At the same time 
they think that other less expensive means might be found of providing the 
space required. The most obvious of these is to arrange that the partitions 
between class rooms should be capable of being removed and replaced, so 
that two or more class rooms can be thrown together when a larger room 
is required. The Committee do not favour the movable partition com-- 
monly used in schools in Europe partly owing to its cost and partly because 
it would be unlikely to stand up to Indian climatic conditions. It was, 
however, suggested that partitions might be made of bamboo or other light 
screens which could be easily lifted out and put back, though doubts were 
expressed as to whether partitions of this nature would be effective in exclud¬ 
ing sound and possible disturbance from the adjoining class room. The 
most promising alternative appeared to lie in an extended use of verandahs. 
Various designs (which will be incorporated in the proposed book of school 
plans) were suggested for enlarging verandahs so that they might provide 
some at any rate of the facilities normally afforded by a school hall. Apart 
from (heir use in this particular capacity the Committee wished to empha¬ 
sise the importance of verandahs in all types of school buildings and parti¬ 
cularly in those for schools in rural areas. In many districts a verandah 
will be an essential protection against excessive heat or heavy rain. It can 
also be used for open air classes in suitable weather. To be of the greatest 
use in these connections it should not be less than 8 ft. in depth. Its posi¬ 
tion in the plan will naturally be determined by the orientation of the main 
building which should itself be influenced so far as possible by the climatic 
conditions prevailing in the area. 

In addition to the rooms required for actual teaching purposes the 
Committee regard adequate storage accommodation as essential in even 
the smallest school, particularly in view of the increased amount of prac¬ 
tical work which is now being introduced into the curriculum, and the de¬ 
sirability of preserving specimens of the hand work done by the children. 
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The accumulation of litter in the class room must on all accounts be avoid¬ 
ed and the sort of almirah usually provided tends to occupy far too much 
space. A separate store-room, the size of which will obviously vary with 
the size of the school, should therefore be provided wherever possible. The 
Committee do not regard the built-in cupboard, common in modern school 
buildings in Western countries as a practicable alternative owing both to 
Indian climatic conditions and to the nature of the construction of most 
Primary schools but they feel that where the type of construction allows, 
the possibility of providing recesses in the walls of class rooms in which 
almirahs can be placed so as to avoid encroaching on floor space should be 
explored. 


The Committee also attach importance particularly in the larger 
Primary schools to some place being provided where the staff can do such 
administrative work as falls to their lot, interview parents and enjoy reason¬ 
able privacy in the intervals between lessons. Improvements in Primary 
education are bound up to no small extent with raising the status of the 
teacher in the eyes of the public and it is felt that the provision of reason¬ 
able amenities for teachers in the school premises will help towards this end. 

In the light of the foregoing general considerations it is possible to 
suggest the minimum accommodation which should be provided for Primary 
schools of different sizes. As has been already stated the sizes taken by 
the Committee are not to be regarded as ideal units. In any case the pre¬ 
dominant factor in setting the size of a school must be the number of 
children available. Nevertheless it is hoped that the units selected will illus¬ 
trate satisfactorily what the Committee have in mind and that there will be 
little difficulty in adding to or subtracting from the schedule of accommo¬ 
dation suggested to meet the needs of schools of different sizes. Sanitary 
arrangements will be dealt with separately under Sanitation (pp. 57—60) 
and the question of the area needed for playing space and physical training 
under Sites (pp. 66-67). 

While the Committee hope that in the interest of efficiency the single 
teacher, school with its obvious drawbacks will be progressively eliminated, 
they are bound to accept the fact that a very large proportion of Primary 
schools particularly in rural areas will remain of the two teacher type. In 
view of their large number and the very limited resources of the authorities 
usually responsible for creating and maintaining them, the Committee felt 
the paramount need of restricting the schedule to the very minimum i.e., 
2 class rooms of the minimum size already prescribed viz., 400 sq. ft. with 
a verandah wherever possible and a small room for storage. Where the 
store room is large enough a portion of it should be partitioned off for the 
use of the teachers. The next size taken is the 5-teacher school which pro¬ 
vides a separate class section for each of the five years normally covered 
by the Primary course. In addition to the five class room units it is sug¬ 
gested that an extra unit (400 sq. ft.) should be provided to be subdivided 
into a teachers’ room and store room. In larger Primary schools import¬ 
ance is attached to the provision in addition to ordinary class rooms and 
rooms for teachers and storage of an additional unit to be used as a reading 
room and library. 
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No special rooms are suggested for science and handicrafts in Primary 
schools as at this stage these subjects, where they are taken, can be catered 
for in an ordinary class room. For the reasons given earlier the Commit¬ 
tee are unable to recommend the provision of separate assembly halls for 
Primary schools. 

(b) Middle schools not forming part of High schools. —(N, B.—Where 
Middle schools contain Primary departments, the accommodation for the 
latter should be determined in accordance with the schedule prescribed for 
Primary schools). 

The Middle stage normally covers 3 years and the Committee have 
assumed that self-contained Middle schools will contain 3 classes or some 
multiple of 3 classes. Each class or class section will require a class room 
of the standard size. In a 3-class school one additional standard unit (400 
sq. ft. approx.) should suffice for science and another for art and handicraft. 
Bigger schools may require 2 additional units for one or both of these 
subjects but this will be determined by the number or size of classes and the 
amount of time allotted to these subjects in the time table. 

The reasons which have deterred the Committee from prescribing sepa¬ 
rate assembly halls in Primary schools apply also in the case of Middle 
schools. In all these schools however, there should be an additional unit 
or its equivalent in floor space for office and library and another for teachers 
and storage. Very large schools will require a separate unit for the library 
and two more for the other purposes specified. 

(c) High schools (with Middle sections). —(N. B.—When High schools 
contain Primary as well as Middle sections, the accommodation for the 
Primary department should be determined in accordance with the schedule 
prescribed for Primary schools). 

In most parts of India the High (including Middle) school course 
covers 5 years. It will therefore normally contain 5 classes, or some mul¬ 
tiple of 5 classes, though for reasons already given the Committee would 
regard a school with 20 classes as the largest which under any circumstances 
could be accepted as an efficient unit for educational purposes. 

The five-class High school in addition to 5 class rooms of the standard 
sizes (400 sq. ft. unit) should also contain a Science Laboratory (2 units), 
an Art and Craft Room (2 units), a Practical room for handicrafts, includ¬ 
ing Domestic Science in the case of girls (2 units), a Library and Reading 
Room (1 unit). The Committee were strongly of the opinion that in view 
of the increasing importance attached to these subjects at this stage there 
should be special rooms of a larger size e.g., 600 sq. ft. for History and 
Geography. These may be provided in place of 2 ordinary class room units 
but it was felt that where the need exists to make special provision for 
language teaching, the History and Geography rooms should be in addition 
to the normal class room accommodation. Apart from the rooms required 
for teaching purposes there should be a Headmaster’s (or Headmistress’) 
room and office (1 unit). Staff room (1 unit), and a store room (+ unit). 
Extra-curricular activities should receive special encouragement at the High 
school sfage and the Committee are of opinion that every High school 
should have accommodation for these including a room for Boy Scouts 
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or Girl Guides (} unit). There should also be a retiring room for girls, 
the size depending on the number of girls on the register. In the case of 
schools containing more than 5 classes the teaching accommodation should 
be increased proportionately though the additions required to the laborato¬ 
ries and practical rooms will obviously be determined in the light of the 
time devoted to the subjects concerned. There is a small but increasing 
number of High schools which include classes XI and XII. In such cases 
an additional small laboratory (1 unit) would be necessary over and above 
extra class room provisions, where science is taken. x 

The. Committee regard the provision of an assembly hall and/or gym¬ 
nasium as extremely desirable in every large High school. The very high 
cost of such provision is the sole reason which has led them to exclude it 
from the minimum schedule of accommodation. 

5. Dimensions of Rooms .—Apart from the question of the floor area, 
the actual dimensions of rooms used for teaching purposes deserve consi¬ 
deration. 

Experience suggests that for convenient class arrangement and black¬ 
board visibility a slightly rectangular room is better than a square one. The 
standard class room unit of approximately 400 sq. ft. should preferably be 
22' x 18' rather than 20' x 20'. Moreover when it may be necessary to 
combine two units to form a laboratory or practical room an area 20' x 36' 
has obvious advantages over one 20' x 40'. The importance of having mini¬ 
mum dimensions for class rooms and particularly for laboratories and prac¬ 
tical rooms has been stressed in recent pamphlets on school buildings issued 
by the Board of Education (England). The Committee, however, do not over¬ 
look the fact that adherence to a uniform square unit may simplify the ques¬ 
tion of planning and reduce the cost of construction. In a subsequent section 
of this report (cf. Section 12) they make suggestions which will allow labora¬ 
tories and practical rooms to be of the requisite shape without affecting the 
economic planning of the main building. Special consideration, however is 
required in the case of assembly halls and/or gymnasia, where provided. 
The minimum dimensions of a gymnasium or any room which it is intended 
to use for physical training should be 60' x 30'. Assembly halls should pro¬ 
vide at least 4 sq. ft. per pupil or person to be accommodated and the pro¬ 
portion of length (including stage) to breadth should not be less than 5:3. A 
gallery is a cheap and effective method of adding to the holding capacity:, 
it can also be designed to improve acoustics. 

The Committee gave special consideration to the provision which should 
be made for those pupils who take meals at school. The requirements of 
hostels are dealt with separately (cf. Section 10). The Committee strongly 
deprecate the provision of separate dining rooms for different castes. It is 
essential to the, conception of a school that pupils should take their food 
together, subject of course to both vegetarian and non-vegetarian food being 
provided were desired. The Committee recognise, however, that economic 
and other considerations must largely determine the nature of the arrange¬ 
ments made for school meals. 

They contemplate that in some areas and particularly in schools 
attended by the children of the well-to-do it may be feasible to provide sepa¬ 
rate dining rooms in which pupils will take their meals seated at tables in 
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Western fashion. Another alternative is the standing buffet or milk bar. 
where pupils will be able to obtain meals or supplement food brought from 
home. Thirdly, there is the provision of a siipple weather-proof shed with 
a clean floor where food may be taken in Indian fashion. In all cases, the 
Committee feel that the arrangements made should be as simple and inex¬ 
pensive as is consistent with cleanliness and decency but they emphasise the 
fact that the value of the school meal as a means of inculcating hygienic 
habits and good manners can hardly be exaggerated. Where separate ac¬ 
commodation is provided for dining the size ot the room must be determin¬ 
ed in the light of the number of pupils likely to take meals at school. Care 
should be taken to see that kitchens, pantries, etc., while conveniently situat¬ 
ed in relation to the dining room, are not so placed that the smell of cook¬ 
ing will permeate the class or other teaching rooms. 

6. Special requirements of Technical High schools and Junior Techni¬ 
cal schools not accommodated in Senior Technical institutions. —Pupils in 
schools of this type at any rate during the later years of the course will de¬ 
vote a much greater proportion of their time to practical work than those- 
in the normal high schools. Increased provision of workshop, drawing and 
office accommodation will thus be required. Since provision of this kind 
will probably be available during the day time at any Technical college or 
institute, the advantage of housing Technical High schools and Junior 
Technical schools in Senior Technical institutions, wherever possible needs 
no emphasis. 

Where however. Senior Technical institutions are not available for this 
purpose special additional accommodation over and above that recommend¬ 
ed for the ordinary High school will be required. A Technical High school 
containing 360—400 pupils should have 2 additional workshops and a draw¬ 
ing office. Each of these should have floor space equivalent to that of 2 stand¬ 
ard units viz., 2 x 400 sq. ft. = 800 sq, ft. and should be provided in addi¬ 
tion with adequate storage and a small room for the instructor in charge. 
In view of the large amount of time which Technical High school pupils 
spend in laboratories and workshops, it may be practicable, even though it 
complicates organisation, to make some reduction in the number of ordinary 
class rooms provided. In no case, however, can a laboratory or craft room 
be treated as equivalent to more than half a class room. 

7. Special accommodation needed in schools for Physically or Mentally 
Defective Children. —Consideration was next given to the question whether 
any special accommodation is needed in the case of schools for children 
suffering from physical or mental defects. So little ^attention has hitherto 
been paid in India to this particular problem, that the Committee were 
doubtful whether such practical experience as is available would be suffi¬ 
cient to enable them to make specific recommendations. They felt it desir¬ 
able, however to record the opinion that although the average number in a 
class in the special schools for these children would be considerably smaller 
as a rule than that in an ordinary school, this should not be regarded as an 
adequate reason for reducing the size of any class room below that of the 
standard unit prescribed for normal children viz., 400 sq. ft. Children with 
physical defects require more space for movement and often need special 
furniture, while in a mentally subnormal class freedom of movement, variety 
of practical occupations and personal supervision by the teacher, all demand? 
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ample floor space. It is likely that much experiment will be necessary be¬ 
fore the type of accommodation especially suited to Indian conditions can 
be discovered. 

8. Additional accommodation for schools likely to be used also for 
Adult education .—Considerations of economy alone make it inevitable that 
enterprises connected with Adult education should have to share the build¬ 
ings as. well as the staffs belonging primarily to other branches of education. 
This fact, however, should not prevent some provision for adult classes be¬ 
ing made in the planning of schools, particularly in rural areas. In all the 
larger schools of this type a separate full size room U.&., one unit) should 
be provided for the use of adults. It is not considered necessary however 
to prescribe additional accommodation for adult classes in urban areas as 
it is felt that these would usually contain a High school or schools with a 
variety of suitable rooms or even a Technical institute which could be plac¬ 
ed at the disposal of adult classes out of normal school hours. The desira¬ 
bility of providing cultural and recreational facilities for adults in all Techni¬ 
cal institutions is being increasingly recognised. 

As adults ^lave to be attracted to attend classes, it is important that 
the conditions under which such classes are held should be reasonably com¬ 
fortable. The creation of a club rather than a school atmosphere is highly 
desirable and the furnishing of schools, likely to be used for adult education 
should be considered from this point of view. A library and reading room 
is an essential requisite in every adult centre and wherever possible rooms 
suitable for music, dramatics, discussion groups, etc., should be made avail¬ 
able. 

9. Lighting, Heating, Ventilation and Sanitation .—The need for scienti¬ 
fic standards in the case of lighting, heating, ventilation and sanitation was 
discussed next.. The Committee were agreed as to the extreme importance 
of. securing adequate standards in these respects in all schools. It was felt 
that even where genuine efforts are made to provide good buildings, too 
little attention is paid to determining what in fact constitutes the conditions 
under which both teachers and taught are likely to give off their best. Clima¬ 
tic conditions in many parts of India put a premium on the need for making 
certain that such factors as eye-strain, uncomfortable temperatures and in¬ 
adequate ventilation are not subjecting the inhabitants of a school to un¬ 
necessary fatigue. It has been ascertained by scientific research in recent 
years in western countries that there is a mean between too much and too 
little light, too much and too little heat, too much and too little draught, the 
attainment of which automatically reduces fatigue and increases output. It 
has also been found that these standards can be applied to school buildings 
without in any way increasing their cost. It is a question of design rather 
than of materials. The Committee feel that the ascertainment of such stan¬ 
dards for Indian schools is a matter of urgent importance which should be 
investigated without delay by an expert committee. 

The Committee lay equal stress on the desirability of adopting adequate 
standards in connection with sanitary accommodation. Much has to be 
done in the way of improving personal and social hygiene in the schools, 
but habits of cleanliness cannot be inculcated and maintained so long as 
the washing facilities and other necessary conveniences remain hopelessly 
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inadequate. Although hygienic standards in this country generally are 
rising, it must be admitted that facilities for sanitary arrangements even in 
schools for the well-to-do usually fall far below any reasonable standard. 

Where there is a water-carriage system available every school should 
be compelled to make use of it. There should be a generous supply of 
water, soap and clean towels to sjirve the needs of pupils after exercise or 
other practical activities and wherever possible showers, and wash basins 
should be provided. The Board of Education, England, prescribes a mini¬ 
mum of 12 basins for the first hundred children and 4 for each additional 
hundred. With the growing attention now being given to games and physi¬ 
cal exercises it is highly desirable to have a changing room of adequate 
dimensions for the numbers involved. In connection with this showerbaths 
on the basis of at least one per 25 pupils should be provided. Sprays and 
circular washing fountains are also recommended. In each washing room 
a small sink (about 14" by 9") for filling jugs and washing inkpots is desir¬ 
able. 


The Committee realise, however, that at the present time and for a 
long while to come the vast majority of schools will be Situated in places 
not only where there is no water-carriage system but also where the supply 
of water itself is strictly limited. Even so they attach so much importance 
to a proper supply of water for school purposes that they have mo hesitation 
in prescribing that every school should be provided with a sufficiently 
deep and pucca well. An area, not dess than six feet in the width around 
the mouth of the well, should be paved and made impervious, and the pave¬ 
ment sloped outward, should be at such a height as to allow the waste water 
to be carried through an open drain as far as the school garden. A cistern 
should be placed on a high platform for storing sufficient quantity of water 
for various sanitary purposes. The mouth of the well should be protected 
with a parapet of a sufficient height to prevent any water, splashing back 
into the well, should anyone be washing or bathing nearby, as is the tradi¬ 
tional custom in Indian villages. In areas where the subsoil water level is 
fairly high, tube wells should be provided if arrangement can be made for 
their being kept in proper order and in others an open dug-out tank suitably 
protected may serve for washing purposes. 

Apart from water for washing, an adequate supply of drinking water 
is essential in all schools. The best way of providing this where water is 
laid on is by drinking fountains of the bubble or spray type. There should 
be one drinking fountain for every hundred pupils with a minimum of two. 
The provision of a sink with water taps at convenient heights for filling 
jugs, etc. is desirable. In the absence of a water-carriage system, tanks with 
taps and securable lids, and with facilities for emptying and cleaning are re¬ 
commended for drinking purposes. Jars with taps and a siphon system 
have also been found satisfactory. 

In schools, where a water-carriage system exists, the W. Cs. and urinals 
may be placed adjacent to or even in the main building. If they are kept 
scrupulously clean, as they always should be, and if the children are trained 
in their proper use from their earliest years, there is- no reason why this pro¬ 
ximity should have any unpleasant effects, while from the point of view of 
-convenience and discipline it will have obvious advantages. Wherever 
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possible latrine accommodation should be within easy reach of the play¬ 
grounds and playing fields. Where this is not possible, some separate ac¬ 
commodation will have to be arranged. W. Cs. and urinals should be well- 
lighted and ventilated and so constructed that their cleaning is an easy 
matter. The following may be regarded as the minimum requirements 
where a water-carriage system is available:— 

♦Girls 6 W. Cs. for first 100 and 2 for each additional 100. 

♦Boys 3 W. Cs. for the first 100 and 2 for each additional 100. 

Urinals where provided should be on the basis of 10 ft.-run per 100 

boys. 

The size of the water closets should be about 2 ft. 6 inches by 4 ft. 6 
inches. Doors should not be more than 6 ft. in overall height. In infants’ 
W. Cs. the chains should be of a length which can conveniently be used by 
small children. The walls should be finished by some smooth, hard surface 
upon which writing is impossible. 

Where a water-supply is not available, the Committee considered with 
the advice of experts the respective advantages of the following systems:— 

(1) Bore hole. (2) Septic tank, (3) Dry closet (as used in rural schools 
in England), and (4) Service latrine. 

The Committee have placed these in what they would regard as then- 
order of utility for India generally; they do not favour the service latrine 
when it can be avoided. They realise, however, that local conditions and 
customs will largely determine the choice. The point to which they attach 
chief importance is that whichever type is chosen, it should be used and 
maintained in the best possible way. The Committee have been ablel to 
obtain from experts detailed descriptions of each of these systems and it is 
proposed that these should be included in the book which the Committee 
have in mind. 

The Committee do not wish to conclude this section of their report 
without emphasising the extreme importance which ought everywhere to be 
attached to the maintenance of the highest possible hygienic standards in 
every type of school. The dangers likely to arise from inadequate drainage, 
the presence of avoidable litter and the insanitary practice of spitting are 
no doubt becoming better known but they are still far too often ignored 
in practice. Apart from the effect of clean and attractive surroundings on 
their physical well-being, pupils will be found to react favourably in many 
other ways to a pleasant environment. Hygienic buildings have been proved 
by experience to be a strong inducement to the cultivation of hygienic habits 
by those who occupy them. 

The Committee are aware that a very large proportion of the schools 
in thft country are housed in rented buildings. While it may not be reason¬ 
able to require that all such buildings now in use should conform to the 


•The Board of Education recommendations are:— 

Girls : 6 W. Cs. for first ioo and 4 W. Cs. for each additional 100. 

Boys : 4 W. Cs. and 10 ft. run of urinals for first 100. 3 W. Cs. and 10 ft. 
run of urinals for each additional 100. 
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standards recommended in this report, the use of those which fall seriously 
short of them should be discontinued in the interest of the pupils’ health 
at the earliest opportunity. Where it is necessary in future to have recourse 
to hired buildings, they should in all cases be inspected by a responsible 
officer of the Education department in conjunction with an officer of the 
Public Health department. Recognition should not be granted unless in res¬ 
pect of floor space, lighting, ventilation and sanitation they approximate 
closely to the requirements set out in this report. 

10. Hostels .—In considering the nature and amount of the accommo¬ 
dation required for hostels, the Committee have taken as a convenient unit 
a hostel for 24 boarders, but the general requirements specified may be taken 
to apply with the necessary adjustments to smaller or larger units. 

Sleeping arrangements may consist of open dormitories or partitioned 
cubicles or separate single rooms, but in the Committee’s opinion, at any 
rate for boys and for girls up to the age of 16 or 17, an open dormitory is 
much to be preferred. It is more easily cleaned and aired, it is less danger¬ 
ous in case of fire and it lends itself better to efficient supervision. A dormi¬ 
tory with 12 beds is a very desirable size. In girls schools separate dormi¬ 
tories should be provided for all girls above 12. 

A floor area of not less than 50 to 55 sq. ft. should be provided for 
each Occupant and the distance between beds should not be less than 3 ft. 
Where a dormitory is divided into cubicles each cubicle should have its own 
window. If dormitories or cubicles are not furnished with cupboards, a 
separate room or rooms should be provided for keeping clothes. In addition 
to dormitories a hostel should contain adequate living accommodation for 
use during out-of-school hours i.e„ for study and recreation. A space of 20 sq. 
ft. per pupil is desirable in this respect. Proper quarters should also be pro¬ 
vided for the person or persons in charge of the hostel and in High School 
hostels bed sitting rooms 10' x 8' should be given to prefects. A separate 
room should also be provided for meals but as stated elsewhere the provision 
of separate rooms for different castes or communities should be strongly dis¬ 
couraged. The kitchen, which should be as close as possible to the dining 
room, should be spacious and airy. While the actual cooking arrangements 
will naturally conform to local custom, ample storage space is essential. 
Modern labour saving appliances should be installed wherever practicable. 

Arrangements for washing and bathing may be provided within easy 
reach from the dormitories. At least one shower is needed for every 10 
boarders and one closet for every 5. For boys, urinals may be in the same 
scale as in the day-schools. Separate sanitary arrangements should be made 
for staff and for servants. 

In every hostel there should be one or two rooms according to the 
number of occupants which can be used in case of sickness and effectively 
isolated. In a two-storeyed building a sick room is necessary on each floor. 
In large hostels, a separate building will be necessary for infectious diseases, 
which should be self-contained with its own kitchen, sanitary and other faci¬ 
lities. The Committee are of opinion that the following schedule would be 
adequate but in no way extravagant for a hostel to house 24 boarders:— 

2 Dormitories, for 12 each (each 600—660 sq. ft.) 

1 Common room for recreation (480 sq. ft.) 
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1 Study room (480 sq. ft) 

1 Supervisor’s (Bed-sitting) room 
I Dining room 
1 Kitchen 
1 Store room 
1 Box room (small) 

1 Fuel room 
1 Sick room 

(1 water room where there is no water carriage system). 

Baths and closets as prescribed. 

Servants quarters 

Verandahs in hostels will serve the same useful purposes as in schools. 

11. Furniture and Equipment .—In considering what furniture and 
equipment should be recommended for ordinary class rooms in Primary 
and Middle schools the Committee found themselves confronted by a more 
than usually sharp conflict between what is desirable educationally and what 
is practicable economically. In India at the present time the usual practice 
is for children in Primary schools to sit on the floor and for those in High 
schools to sit at desks or chairs and tables. In Western countires much im¬ 
portance is attached for health reasons to younger children in particular 
adopting a correct posture when at'work and above all the proper support 
being provided for their backs during the period when the major bones are 
in process of hardening. Special care is taken to see that school desks and 
chairs are scientifically designed with this object in view. 

In theory, therefore, at any rate the present Indian practice ought to 
be reversed. It was, however, suggested that sitting on the floor, provided 
that the floor is clean and dry, would not be detrimental to health if some 
simple means of affording back support could be devised. Before deciding 
to make any recommendations which would entail heavy expense on the 
authorities responsible for equipping Primary schools, the Committee felt 
they should seek expert advice on the medical issue involved. They accord¬ 
ingly referred the question of the desirability of providing furniture at the 
Middle and Primary stages to the Committee set up by the Chairman of the 
Central Advisory Boards of Education and Health in 1941, to consider what 
steps should be taken to improve the physical condition of school children. 
As will be seen from their report that Committee attach great importance 
to the effect of posture on a child’s health and growth but consider that the 
matter requires special investigation by a body of experts. Without such 
an investigation it is not possible in their opinion to assess the ill-effects, if 
any, which the habit of squatting on the floor is having on the health of 
Primary school children. Where, however, chairs or desks are supplied care 
should be taken to see that they are designed to give support in the right 
place. The Committee are of opinion that this is a matter which requires 
further investigation as suggested above. 

Apart from this particular issue the problem of furnishing and equipping 
a Primary school is a comparatively simple one. For obvious reasons-such 
furniture as may be provided should be cheap and strong and since in the 
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Primary schools the ordinary class room will have to be used for a diversity 
of purposes, any furniture it contains should be light and easily movable. 
This is specially important in special rooms for infant or nursery classes. 
Reference has already been made to the need for storage and for almirahs, 
where so used, to be disposed in a way that will occupy as little floor space 
as possible. 

In Middle schools seating accommodation may or may not be provid¬ 
ed, in High schools it probably will be. Since a child who is comfortable is 
more likely to pay attention and concentrate on his work than one who is 
not, it is important here also that the seat should be made to fit the child 
rather than the opposite. Small tables and chairs in place of desks will 
make an ordinary class room much more adaptable for certain types of prac¬ 
tical work e.g„ needle work, book crafts, etc., for which special rooms are 
not usually provided. Specially designed tables can be placed and where 
necessary clamped together to form work tables of a convenient size. Every 
class room in every school should be provided with a strip of 3-ply or other 
suitable wood 18" deep or with 3 pinrails 9" apart to which cuttings, charts 
and specimens of children’s work can be easily affixed. The height of these 
should be roughly the child’s eye-level. 

The furniture and equipment for the various laboratories and practical 
rooms which the Committee have recommended in the case of Middle and 
High schools need careful consideration in the light of modern ideas with 
regard to science and handicraft teaching. The conventional type of labo¬ 
ratory equipment for instance is unnecessarily elaborate and expensive for 
all but the highest classes. A number of detailed suggestions for the fur¬ 
nishing of laboratories and of art and craft rooms which were discussed at 
the meeting of the Committee will be found in Annexure III. 

The question of furnishing halls, gymnasia, libraries, dining rooms and 
hostels is dealt with in Annexure IV. 

12. Arrangement of School buildings .—Apart from the actual accom¬ 
modation to be provided, the planning of a gopd school building demands 
that very careful attention should be paid to the way in which the various 
rooms are arranged in relation to one another. The Committee agree that 
in a matter of this kind finality is neither attainable nor desirable. Theory 
and practice in education are constantly changing and it is to be hoped that 
they will continue to do so. The ideal school building, therefore, will be 
one that can be readily adapted to new ideas, not one which will put obs¬ 
tacles in the way of their adoption. No school should be built with the 
object of lasting for generations. The plan must be flexible and the cons¬ 
truction as simple and elastic as may be compatible with other essential re¬ 
quirements. As a general rule it may be laid down, that those parts of the 
buildings least likely to change materially, e.g„ hall, class rooms, teachers’ 
and store rooms should be grouped together, while laboratories and practical 
rooms should be arranged in blocks separate from but reasonably close to 
the main building. For the same reason the former may if desired be built 
in more permanent construction than the latter. This will also facilitate 
laboratories and practical rooms being of such dimensions as may be educa¬ 
tionally desirable without unduly complicating the design or increasihg the 
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cost of the main building. A further advantage of such an arrangement is 
that rooms which tend to be noisy, e.g., craft rooms, can be isolated from 
the others. 

Certain other general considerations that should determine the planning 
of schools of all types are set out below:— 

\ 

(a) Due regard should be had to aesthetic standards, e.g., forms, designs 
and colour, in school building, in order that object lessons in good taste may 
be at all times before the eyes of the pupils. 

(b) The question of easy movement, particularly • in large schools on 
more than one storey, is important. Corridors should be wide enough and 
staircases should be % so placed as to avoid congestion when classes change 
and above all in the event of fire. 

(c) Similar considerations should apply to the siting of cloakrooms, 
changing rooms, bicycle sheds, etc., where provided. 

(d) Latrines, urinals and lavatories should from the point of conveni¬ 
ence be as accessible as possible from all parts of the school, subject always 
to their being so placed as to create neither a nuisance nor an eyesore. 

(e) The possibility of extension being required at some future date 
should always be borne in mind. 

(f) Verandahs can be made a most useful adjunct to almost any school 
in India. The uses to which they can be put have been described on page 
52 . 

(g) Kindergarten rooms and rooms for young children should always 
be on the ground floor. 

(h) Where ample sites are available single storey buildings have certain 
advantages. They facilitate elastic grouping of rooms as well as the use of 
light forms of construction. 

(1) The orientation of all class rooms and verandahs and of many prac¬ 
tical rooms needs carefukconsideration . Local climatic conditions will 
largely determine this and sites should be chosen with this factor in mind. 

(j) Provided that the arrangement is convenient arid the design harmo¬ 
nious, the particular shape of the plan is of little importance. The quadran¬ 
gular plan popular in Western countries twenty years ago has definite disad¬ 
vantages, the most obvious being that it renders impossible the best orienta¬ 
tion of many rooms. In rural areas there is much to be said both on grounds 
of economy and freedom from disturbance in favour of building class rooms 
as separate units appropriately disposed in the school compound, a method 
commonly adopted in the case of open air schools for delicate children in 
Great Britain. 

(k) Economy can be effected and planning facilitated by the adoption 
of a standard class room unit which can be multiplied if necessary where 
larger rooms are required. It would be an advantage if sound-proof adjust¬ 
able partitions could be provided and where partition walls are provided 
they should be left free from carrying loads, so that they can be moved if, at 
some future date, it should necessary to rearrange the rooms. 

5 _fi M of Edu ./57 
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Some interesting modern suggestions with regard to the arrangement 
of school buildings for Primary schools are contained in the ‘Design of Nur¬ 
sery and Elementary schools’ published by the Architectural Press, London, 
1938. Extracts from this book will be found in Annexure V. 

13. General principles applicable to the design and planning of educa¬ 
tional buildings beyond the High school stage. —Beyond the High school 
stage so many considerations affect the design and planning of educational 
buildings that as already stated the Committee feel no useful purpose would 
be served by their attempting to prescribe any principles of general applicabi¬ 
lity as regards schedules of accommodation, planning or types of construc¬ 
tion. The Committee believe, however r that there are certain criteria which 
should be observed in the building of universities, colleges and Technical 
institutions as well as at the lower stages of education. 

The first of these is that the whole conception of the buildings should 
be dignified and harmonious. Students at this stage are not less susceptible 
than their juniors to aesthetic influences. The educational value of a beauti¬ 
ful environment can hardly be exaggerated. A beautiful building, however, 
•does not mean one elaborately designed or constructed of expensive, mate¬ 
rial. A Technical institute can be as satisfying aesthetically as any Arts 
college, as long as its design is primarily determined by fitness for its purpose. 
Ships, motor cars, aeroplanes and many other forms of essentially utilitarian 
construction illustrate this truth. The second criterion is the grouping within 
a harmonious whole of rooms according to function, i.e., the special needs 
and uses of halls, libraries, gymnasia, class rooms, laboratories, practical 
rooms should always determine their disposition in the plan. Noisy rooms 
should be isolated. Rooms where for educational reasons exceptional dimen¬ 
sions are required should never be deprived of these simply in order that 
they may conform to architectural considerations. 

Practical rooms and particularly those containing heavy machinery 
should be so planned that plant and materials can easily be delivered and 
removed. This applies particularly to Technical colleges and institutes, where 
there should be easy access for lorries to all workshops. 


14. Alternative types of construction. —The Committee were strongly 
of the opinion that the possibility of adopting various forms of temporary 
or semi-permanent construction as an alternative to pucca buildings should 
be exhaustively explored, not only in the interest of economy but also with 
a view to facilitating the adaptation of school buildings to changing educa¬ 
tional ideas. There are all over India various types of indigenous construc¬ 
tion which suit local climatic conditions. Many of these could be made 
suitable for school requirements. In a country like India, where there is 
so wide a difference in climatic conditions and materials available locally, it 
is not practicable to set up a common formula in regard to methods of cons¬ 
truction. Subject to the general standards which they have prescribed being 
observed, the Committee feel that there is almost an unlimited field for ex¬ 
periment so far as the actual construction of schools and particularly of Pri¬ 
mary and Middle schools in rural areas is concerned. Any of the following 
types again, subject to the consideration mentioned above, may be adopted 
to suit local requirements:— 
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(i) Buildings with frame work of bamboos, walling of split bamboos or 
reeds with or without mud plaster, roof covered with straw or grass thatch 
over bamboo framing, mud floor, doors and windows of bamboo. Wooden 
frame doors and windows may be introduced as an improvement on this 
type. 

<ii) Buildings with mud walls replacing the bamboo frame or reed wall¬ 
ing of the construction described above. 

(iii) Buildings with mud walls and roof of burnt tiles or slates replacing 
straw or grass. 

(iv) Buildings entirely of timber. 

(v) Buildings of timber with roof of slates or corrugated sheets. 

(vi) Buildings with mixed timber and mud walls or walls of sundried 
mud or bricks, and with burnt tiles, slates or corrugated roofing. 

(vii) Buildings of unplastered brick, with thatched roofs or alternately 
slates or corrugated roofing, brick or concrete flooring and wooden doors 
and windows. Stone or concrete walls may take the place of brick walls 
where stone or concrete is cheaper or more easily obtainable than bricks. 

The practice of roofing school buildings of this pattern in the tropical 
areas with corrugated iron sheets is not favoured. Other forms of corru¬ 
gated sheeting arc now coming on the market which are cheaper, lighter 
and more pleasant to the eye than corrugated iron. The Committee are 
strongly of opinion that provided the necessary standards in lighting, tem¬ 
perature and ventilation can be secured—and they see no reason why they 
should not be—the possibility of erecting satisfactory schools, particularly 
in rural areas by adopting any or all of these forms of constructions should 
be carefully explored. 

Experience in Assam has shown that wood and bamboo structures pro¬ 
perly seasoned, with thatched roof and mud floors make excellent village 
schools. It has been found that for a really good and stable building of this 
type the cost is as low as Re. 1 per square foot. Such buildings, like other 
forms of light construction, must be maintained in a constant state of good re¬ 
pair; the floors require a weekly “Jeep” of mud and cowdung to keep free from 
dust, and the thatch has to be renewed every fourth year. For this nearly 
half of the old thatch can be used over again and as labour and materials 
are available locally at a very cheap rate the whole cost of maintenance is 
extremely small. 

A similar cheap but efficient form of construction is also being used in 
the Central Provinces and Berar. The Committee were shown a model of 
this type of construction and were satisfied th^t this was a suitable type for 
rural schools. 

In the United Provinces light forms of construction have also been used 
and have been found to give satisfactory results. In many parts of Madras 
schools are housed in combination of pucca and temporary construction. 
The pucca building usually accommodates the library, office, science labo¬ 
ratory, store rooms, etc., whereas sheds are used for general class rooms. 

While the Committee do not wish to prescribe any one form of light 
or temporary construction as superior to another, they are of opinion that 
both the need for economy and the desirability of making school buildings 
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as flexible as possible point to the extreme importance of investigating and 
experimenting with the potentialities of materials other than brick and stone. 
They also anticipate that increasing use may be made of the many synthetic 
materials like Indianite which are now being placed on the market and may 
be expected to become cheaper as their use increases. 

15. Sites including Playgrounds and Playing Fields .—The considera¬ 
tions which should in the Committee’s opinion determine the sizes of school 
sites are as follows:— 

(i) In selecting a site the total accommodation that is likely to be re¬ 
quired ultimately rather than the needs of the moment should be the deter¬ 
mining factor. 

(ii) Sites for modern schools should be much larger than those previ¬ 
ously thought adequate. Modern school design requires much more space 
for convenient grouping of rooms and for their proper lighting and ventila¬ 
tion. Apart from this the importance now attached to outdoor activities, 
e.g., gardening and the organised games and physical training calls for addi¬ 
tional s{jace. 

(iii) The responsible authorities should do their best to anticipate the 
need for new schools particularly in new centres of population and buy 
ample sites in good time. 

(iv) A school building should be kept as far as possible from the noise 
and dust of busy roads. 

(v) Sites should be reasonably level. There should be no undesirable 
surroundings and care should be taken to avoid land which is damp, made 
up or subject to floods. 

(vi) In urban areas, school sites should be conveniently accessible by 
road but every effort should be made to avoid an excess of road frontage. 

(vii) It is important that public services, e.g., sewers, water and electri¬ 
city should be available. 

An area of one to two acres according to the design and method of 
construction adopted, should suffice for the actual buildings of any school. 
Primary, Middle or High, for not more than 500 pupils. Apart from the ac¬ 
tual space required for the buildings, the site should also provide room for 
a playground for recreation or physical training, in the schools above the 
Primary stage for a school garden and wherever possible for playing fields 
as well. The size of the playground will probably depend to a considerable 
extent on the size of the school and whether land in the locality is reason¬ 
ably cheap and easy to obtain. It is unnecessary to prescribe any definite 
amount for any particular size or type of school but the following limiting 
factors may usefully be borne in mind. As the playground will be much 
used for physical training it should be roughly rectangular in shape and 
should have a minimum dimension of 60'. The surface should be smooth, 
dry, as free as possible of dust and capable of being drained. 

The following may be regarded as minimum areas : — 

For 160 Childien ,. .. .. 1 acre 

For 320 Children .. .. . . 1 acre 

For 480 Children .. .. !$• acres 
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A$ the samp time the importance which the Committee attach to all 
school buildings being as clean and tidy as possible extends also to the play¬ 
ground. No school will gain anything from the possession of a playground 
&o large that it cannot be kept in good order. While the Committee do not 
advocate the provision of a school garden, by which they mean an area suit¬ 
able for practical instruction in horticulture, in the case of Primary schools 
they certainly do not wish to discourage the provision on Primary school 
sites of flower beds or eveh small vegetable gardens provided these can be 
kept in proper order. Even very young children get pleasure and profit 
from learning about flowers and vegetables. Gardening or agriculture as a 
subject will not find a place in the curriculum of many Middle and High 
schools in urban areas but it should do so in those in rural areas and ade¬ 
quate space should be available for practical work. The area required will 
depend on the syllabus to be taken and may vary from a minimum of one 
up to four or five acres. 

Playing fields as distinct from playgrounds are not essential at the Pri¬ 
mary stage, but should be regarded as necessary adjuncts to any Middle or 
High schools whether for boys or girls. No educational development is more 
to be welcomed than the encouragement now given to organise games in 
the better girls’ schools. If the time-table is properly arranged it will be 
found unnecessary to provide playing fields large enough for the whole 
school to play at the same time. While allowance must be made for the 
varying amounts of wear which different types of surface will stand, experi¬ 
ence suggests that with good organisation and proper care the following 
areas will suffice for playing fields 

For 160 Children .. .. 2—3 acres. 

For 320 Children .. . . .. 4—5 acres. 

For 480 Children .. ,. 6—7 acres. 

Playing fields should be rectangular in shape to facilitate the economic sit¬ 
ing of pitches, reasonably level and capable of being properly drained. 
Where the surface is grass, hockey and football goal areas should be fre¬ 
quently changed. Where they are at any considerable distance from the 
school itself changing and lavatory accommodation should be provided. 

16. Maintenance of School Buildings .—The Committee are anxious to 
stress the fact that school buildings should always be kept in the best pos¬ 
sible state of repair. They know of many instances where good buildings 
have been provided but owing to the fact that adequate provision has not 
been made for their maintenance, they have rapidly fallen- into disrepair and 
apart from the adverse effect on their occupants their effective life has thus 
been materially shortened. The Committee strongly recommend that every 
educational budget should make adequate provision for the repair and up¬ 
keep of school buildings. There should be a regular rota for external and 
internal redecoration of schools, the period being determined by the nature 
of the construction and local climatic conditions. Temporary buildings, 
particularly when of wood, require frequent painting both inside and out 
and this is one of their obvious drawbacks. Another and probably the most 
important factor in maintaining school premises in the best possible order is 
the establishment of an efficient caretaking and cleaning service. 

Particular attention has been paid to this in Western countries and 
school caretaking cannot but be regarded as in effect a skilled trade. The 
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Committee wish to endorse certain remarks by the Board of Education, 
England in this connection which will be found below : — 

“Schools should be planned so as to enable them to be well kept, with 
the minimum of trouble and expense. Attention to such details as the round¬ 
ing off of all corners and the tiling of window sills, so as to facilitate the 
removal of dust, will produce buildings which are not only easier and 
cheaper to keep clean than the older schools, but also furnish an object 
lesson to the children in the importance of a bright and clean environment. 
Ample accommodation should be provided for the caretaker. His function 
has usually been under-estimated in a school. It can, and should in fact, 
assume a great importance in the social training imparted by the school; 
dirty and ill-kept premises are a poor example for the teachers in their 
attempts to train the pupils in clean, tidy and healthy social habits. Apart 
from the paramount need for scrupulous cleanliness in the lavatories and 
offices, authorities and managers will be well advised to ensure that the 
floors, walls and windows of schools are kept clean. For this purpose it will 
be helpful to have at least one stop sink and water tap for the use of the 
caretaker, and where there is a considerable distance to walk from one end 
of the school to the other it may even be desirable to have such a sink 
attached to each set of lavatories. These sinks will be of considerable value 
also for such purposes as the cleaning of inkpots and the changing of water 
for flowers in the classrooms, both of which tasks are often performed in 
the ordinary wash basins with unfortunate results. 

Provision should also be made for cupboards for the caretaker’s neces¬ 
sities. Where the caretaker is employed full-time, but does not reside on the 
school premises, sanitary accommodation should be provided for him. 

A covered space for dust bins is necessary, so contrived that they are 
concealed from view.” 

The cleanliness of the school surroundings is not less important than 
that of the actual buildings and in both these respects the pupils should be 
trained to lighten the work of the caretaking staff. Bins for litter should be 
placed conveniently and failure to use them should be regarded as a matter 
for discipline. Finally Headteachers and Inspectors should be left in no 
doubt that the general cleanliness of the school buildings and grounds will 
be regarded as a very important factor in assessing its efficiency. 

17. The Committee recognise, as they have stated earlier in this report, 
that the great majority of the buildings at present used for school purposes 
in this country will not comply even with the minimum conditions prescrib¬ 
ed in this report. They feel strongly that immediately the circumstances 
permit—and they trust this will be in the near future—active measures will 
be taken to replace unsatisfactory buildings. Over and above this they assume 
that the time is not far distant when the need for providing education for 
the vast numbers of children not at present attending school will also receive 
recognition. To do this will mean in every part of India a building prog¬ 
ramme of vast dimensions. If this is to be made possible financially, a de¬ 
parture from the present system by which non-recurring expenditure is in¬ 
cluded in the annual budget becomes inevitable. The Committee under¬ 
stand that in Great Britain the financing of school construction out of reve¬ 
nue except where the amount involved is comparatively small is strongly dis¬ 
couraged by Government. Sites are purchased, schoos built and furniture 
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purchases out of loans spread over periods varying between 15 years in the 
case of temporary buildings, 30 to 40 in the case of permanent ones and 60 
in the case of sites. By this means it is possible to embark on a heavy build¬ 
ing programme without placing an intolerable burden on the budgets of one 
or two years. The Committee strongly recommend that all expenditure on 
school sites, buildings and equipment exceeding Rs. 5,000 for any one item 
should be met from loan. 

18. General conclusions .—The Committee realise that in the ordinary 
way it is convenient to summarise the conclusions and recommendations of 
a report. They feel, however, that the enquiry upon which they have been 
engaged covers so wide a field and necessarily involves so many matters of 
detail that any summary to be comprehensive would have to be intolerably 
long. Moreover, as they have tried to indicate from time to time, their 
object has not been to prescribe one particular type of building as pre-emi¬ 
nently suitable for each grade of school. They have endeavoured to lay 
down with sufficient precision certain conditions which must be observed in 
any building before it can be regarded to be fit for use as a school, but sub¬ 
ject to the observance of these they feel that in a country as large as India 
where climatic conditions, local customs, available materials, resources and 
other factors determining construction vary so greatly the best service they 
can render is to supply the authorities responsible for building and maintain¬ 
ing schools with a number of suggestions to guide them in the planning of 
their buildings and variety of actual plans among which they may make 
their choice. The main recommendation which the Committee wish to 
make is that if this report is approved generally by the Central Advisory 
Board, the material it contains, supplemented by plans and estimates which 
in many cases are already available, should be reproduced in book form. 
The Committee believe that a book on the design and construction of school 
buildings, revised from time to time in the light of up-to-date research and 
experiment, would be of real value and is precisely the form of practical 
assistance which the Board is in a position to render to Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, Local Administrations, Indian States and all other bodies respon¬ 
sible for building and maintaining schools. 
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ANNEXURE I 

Note on Pise system prepared by Mr. Sheikh Ahmad, Lahore 

The art of building is one of the three fundamental needs of society for 
it provides shelter from the elements. Although in many schools students 
are taught to satisfy two of the three dominant needs, that is food and cloth¬ 
ing. it is a pity that not enough emphasis is given to the art of living, with 
the consequence that the people of India are quite unaware of the fact that 
nice homes, beautiful school buildings and healthy surroundings will affect 
the future health and happiness of their children. It is generally recognised 
that the first impression created upon the mind of a child and his environ¬ 
ments, are the two factors which influence his outlook on life. It is for this 
reason that equipment and building of schools along with well trained and 
efficient teachers are receiving more attention all over the world. In a place 
like India which has been for centuries the home of the finest of crafts and 
of industries, the present deficiency of new ideas and designs in the indus¬ 
trial produce of the country, can be ascribed to the lack of proper home and 
school environment which have gradually cramped the growth of artistic 
and aesthetic appreciation of the people. 

In London a test was carried out to prove the authenticity of the idea 
that bad surroundings have a bad effect upon the mind of a child. It show¬ 
ed that the children bred in the slums were dull in matters of art, for their 
background and environment made no appeal to their aesthetic sensibility. 
It is for this reason I feel that along with reading, writing and arithmetic, the 
new generation of India and especially of her villages should be given ins¬ 
truction to build simple, cheap, appropriate and charming houses which will 
satisfy the growing needs of the educated class of people. Otherwise, the 
dissatisfaction of being in ugly surroundings will drive them out of their 
homes and they will not be of any service or value for the future develop¬ 
ment of the countryside. 

To carry out this work to a successful issue we should commence with 
the building of schools, for it is here that the new generation will spend 
most of its time. The experience of beautifully designed, well ventilated, 
tastefully decorated, cool or easily heated, school buildings will automati¬ 
cally affect the home life of the people in general and their industries in par¬ 
ticular. Where new school buildings are not necessary, the students can 
carry out repairs in the existing buildings in accordance with the scheme. 
The teachers and the students may be trained to look after the repair of 
the buildings and apart from saving a considerable amount of money for 
the department of Education, they will learn a most 'useful craft. Some of 
them may later take up the study of architecture seriously and become archi¬ 
tects and town planners, and continue to work as good architects in har¬ 
mony with the natural beauty of each locality throughout India. 

Using local labour and materials .—The following school building pro¬ 
ject may appear difficult on paper but in reality it is very practical and com¬ 
paratively qujte simple, because of the following facts:— 

1. In building schools or houses, the local materials such as wood, stone 
or bricks and earth are employed to their best advantage. Earth is a material 
which is identified with, the neighbourhood and when used properly will not 
only be cheap but very durable, growing in strength day by* day. The defect 
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in the present method of building with mud or other types of earth, carried 
out in some part of India, is that it has neither the durability nor the beauty 
of Pise work. This is because of the inherent faulty system in choice, treat¬ 
ment of earth and construction. This includes the foundation, actual build¬ 
ing of the walls and their waterproof coating and plastering. 

2. The equipment needed for Pise work is not only very small but very 
inexpensive. Hardly a dozen tools are needed for ramming the earth and 
a few types of shuttering and few shapes of moulds for making Pise blocks. 

3. In the beginning average students and teachers under the guidance 
of a mistri or two, can build beautiful and airy school buildings in a very 
short time when the design is supplied by the department of Education under 
whose expert advice the entire work will be carried out. After a short training 
the teacher himself can take over charge of the construction. For the dura¬ 
bility of Pise building, it is essential that it should have a pucca foundation 
which can be constructed either from the local stone or bricks. In contrast 
to an entire brick building. Pise building needs only a nine inch foundation 
which obviously saves time, labour and expense. 

4. Similarly the construction of Pise walls is a very quick process and 
it is possible to build a structure in about one-third of the usual time. 

5. The strength of Pise structure depends upon the choice of the earth 
and the special method of ramming, whereby all the air is driven from the 
material and the whole building becomes a homogenous unit which streng¬ 
thens as the years go by. I remember in America seeing a farmer trying to 
break an old Pise wall for which he was using a pick-axe as one would for 
a cement building. 

6. Another beauty of Pise building is that it is comparatively cool in 
summer aqd warm in winter. The upkeep of these buildings is negligible. 
Tne usual colour of the building is light ochre but it is also possible to give 
it any other colour along with the waterproof coating. 

7. It is desirable to evolve new and suitable designs for the various 
climates of the country. In cold climates the arrangement of the class rooms 
should be such that four rooms should be heated at once with one fire place 
which means a saving in the building and heating expense as well as leaving 
more space for the classes. For the warm climates cross ventilation, wide 
verandahs and the use of longer windows instead of too many doors is very 
essential. 

The furniture of the future school buildings'should be in harmony with 
the simplicity of the building. The designer should take into consideration 
the fact that it should be beautiful, useful and comfortable, for it is only 
when utility is combined with beauty that perfection is reached. 


ANNEXURE II 

Note on Primary School buildings in Rural Areas by thb Director of 
Public Instruction, Central Provinces and Berar 

The various types of buildings have all the common defects that they 
admit insufficient light, while most of them are insufficiently ventilated. This 
is largely due to the obsession prevalent both among school authorities and 
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among the villagers themselves that a school building should approximate 
to a village house, quite forgetting that the village house is not used for 
reading or writing but only for cooking and sleeping and therefore does not 
require the same degree of lighting. It is also due to the familiarity of the 
school authorities with the old standard pattern of a four-walled brick-build¬ 
ing. In every type of building, then, whether the roof has rested on the 
walls or not, walls have always been built, right up to the roof either of solid 
mud, in cases where the walls were built to support the roof, or thin Sindhi 
walls of bamboo coated in mud and plaster, where the walls were intended 
merely for lateral protection against the wind and rain. But in every case 
the effect was the same. The day light was completely blotted out, except 
to the extent that it might enter through the diminutive windows high up in 
the wall, or through the single door, usually kept closed. The reasons usu¬ 
ally given for building these Sindhi walls right up to the roof are two:—one 
for protection against rain and the other for protection against thieves. 
Neither are valid. Lateral protection against rain, except on the wind-ward 
side, would be afforded equally well by half-walls stopping short of the 
height of the exterior edge of the eaves; the intervening space between the 
half-wall and the roof could either be opened or filled with bamboo lattice 
work. As regards protection against thieves, it is well-known that school 
masters place no credence in -the power of the flimsy Sindhi walls to keep 
off thieves who, in any case, could make their entry through the thatched or 
tiled roof with the greatest of ease. And so as a matter of fact, village Head¬ 
masters never leave anything of value in the school premises, but usually 
make a habit of removing daily the school registers and the Time-Piece. (I 
have heard of only one case of theft from the village school, viz., the Time— 
Piece, and this only in a single instance). 

2. It must, however, be admitted that the need for protection against 
rain is a very real need, and no Sindhi wall or even solid mud-well will stand 
up to a monsoon if not given lateral as well as vertical protection from the 
rain. A solid brick wall requires, of course, only vertical protection; but few 
villagers know how to make burnt bricks; and the cost of importing bricks 
is prohibitive. Lateral protection to mud and Sindhi walls is sought to be 
given in many cases by placing Tattis made of grass against the wall. This 
is to a certain extent effective, but tends even further to diminish the scanty 
allotment of day-light, and in the monsoon the class rooms become darker 
than ever. There is no doubt that the staggering statistics of defective eye 
sight in High schools and colleges revealed by Medical Inspection is mainly, 
if not entirely, due to rea’ding and writing in deficient day-light in our 
Primary schools. 

3. It is clear, therefore, that a new type of school must be designed for 
rural areas and a design, which it is believed will meet all requirements, is 
submitted herewith. The following points should be noticed:— 

(i) Instead of the usual marquee-tent-shaped roof, a shed-shape has been 
substituted. This will permit of indefinite extension as fresh class rooms are 
required. 

(ii) The school is to be orientated in such manner that the shorter side 
of the oblong faces the prevailing monsoon wind. 
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(iii) On this side a wall of weather-boards is designed reaching from the 
ground right up to the apex of the roof, thus affording complete lateral pro¬ 
tection from rain. 

(iv) No brick is employed at all in the building, the plinth consisting of 
mud overlaid with cow-dung. 

(v) The roof projects 3 ft. on the wind-ward side, thus screening the 
weather-board wall from roof drippings: it also projects 3 ft. on the lateral 
side sufficiently to cover the verandahs and afford protection from the wet 
to the mud half-walls that enclose the class rooms on the lateral sides. 

(vi) The bamboo lattice work which reaches from the mud half-wall to 
the roof, supplies adequate ventilation and lighting for the class room, and 
at the same time permits of the lowering of rolled matting in the events of 
excessive wind, dust or glare. Naturally the matting will only be let down 
on one side at a time, which will ensure adequate ventilation and lighting 
from the opposite side. 

(vii) The interior accommodation, 16 x 24 ft. is designed to suit a 
single class of 40 pupils, allowing 8 sq. ft. per pupil and a further frontage 
of 4 x 16 ft. for the master and the blackboard. In the event of small-enrol¬ 
ment, which, is inevitable in rural circumstances where it not infrequently 
happens that the male population of school-going age of the centre and the 
feeder villages combined does not exceed 40, it will be possible to hold 2, 
3 or even 4 classes in this single room without undue congestion; and accor¬ 
ding to the demands of classes or the distribution of light at different times 
of the day, classes can be held facing in any of the four directions. As the 
school expands with the growing popularity of education and, it is to be 
hoped, the gradually increasing attendance of girl pupils, the class room 
space can be easily extended by prolonging the roof in the direction away 
from the wind-ward side and prolonging the lateral half-walls to the same 
extent. 

(viii) Since adequate light and ventilation are provided by the lattice 
work, it is not necessary to provide them through the class room entrance, 
which has therefore been confined in the plant to a single entrance on one 
of the lateral sides only at the end of the class room farthest from the wind¬ 
ward side. 

(ix) All the materials employed in the construction, with the exception 
of the weather-boards are such as are available to the villagers free of cost 
or can be so made available by the Malguzar or the Forest department; and 
the labour required for their utilisation in the erection of school buildings is 
such as the villagers themselves can supply. Even nails (except for fixing the 
weather-boards) are not necessary, as jointures can be effected by the simple 
method of creeper lashings, as the villagers use in the construction of their 
own dwellings. 

(x) As regards the weather-boards, at present in many villages of the 
Central Provinces and Berar there is no carpenter. The only implement 
the villager uses in dressing his wood is the axe. Consequently it is not to 
be expected that the villagers will be able to fashion their own weather¬ 
boards. Here again, nails would be required to fasten the weather-boards 
to the ballis (vertical wooden posts) and these the villagers will not be able 
to supply. It will therefore be incumbent on the school authority or the 



Government to supply the weather-boards and the requisite nails. It should 
not be unduly optimistic to hope that the Forest department will supply the 
necessary weather-boards and that the school authority will supply the neces¬ 
sary nails, until such time as the introduction of Manual Training into the 
Pirmary school curriculum will secure in each village an adequate knowledge 
of the use of the carpenter’s plane, the saw and the hammer. 

(xi) It is estimated that the cost of erecting a single class room, 16 x 24 
ft. on the plan submitted will not exceed Rs. 18 (the cost to the Forest de¬ 
partment and the school authority for weather-boards and nails) assuming 
that the other materials are provided by the villagers, that the Forest depart¬ 
ment or the Malguzar makes no charge for the cutting of the timber and bam¬ 
boos necessary, and that the villagers, as they have already done in many 
instances, volunteer their labour. However, even if this is not the case and 
the school is erected by a contractor it is estimated that the total cost should 
not exceed Rs. 162. 

4. In cities and municipalities, where the population is relatively cons¬ 
tant and the demand for Primary schools permanent, we may continue to 
build solid buildings of brick or stone. But in rural areas the population 
is far more fluctuating; villages become deserted, schools have to be closed 
and re-opened at new centres and this is an additional reason for urging the 
adoption of Primary school buildings of the type set forth in the plan (placed 
on the Table). Such a building, with annual repairs to its roof and annual 
renewals of its cow-dung floor covering and annual plastering of its half¬ 
mud walls, should last for at least 30 years, which is looking sufficiently far 
ahead in the case of village schools. And if at the end of that time the 
village still remains and the school-going population is sufficient to justify a 
continuance of the school, it can be rebuilt for the same infinitesimal cost. 

5. The building of such schools is of course without prejudice to the 
desirability of holding classes in the open under the shade of a big tree-when 
•weather conditions are favourable. 


ANNEXURE III 
Furniture and Equipment 

Rooms for Nursery and Infants Classes .—Expensive and elaborate 
•equipment is not necessary. Simple well-designed toys will do much to 
stimulate a child’s imagination and some educationists consider that scienti¬ 
fically designed play-material covering the progressive stages from 2 to 7 is 
essential. Where this is provided, special storage will be required. 

The following articles may be .found useful in equipping a Kindergar¬ 
ten room:—Swing, Climbing Rope, Rings, Slide, Balancing Board. Black¬ 
boards should either extend continuously along three sides of the room or 
should be in frames 4 to 6 feet long, fixed low on the wall so that children 
can draw on them easily. As furniture in these rooms should be easily 
movable, nesting tables and chairs are recommended. Chairs should be de¬ 
signed as to ensure a good posture: a number of different sizes should be 
available. 
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Science Laboratories .—There should be three suspension beams running 
the full length of the laboratory for demonstration purposes. These should 
be 3 inches wide, 9 inches deep below the ceiling and firm enough to support 
the head of a ladder. Ordinary plaster walls are not suitable for laboratories. 
Walls should be surfaced with some form of internal facing bricks or with 
plastic paint over a skim coat of plaster. For the lower 4£ ft. of the wall, 
wherever possible, erosion-proof panels should be provided. Ceilings should 
be painted to avoid absorption of moisture and gases. 

Up to and including the normal High school stage there is no need for 
heavy or elaborate furniture. A Demonstration bench about 8 ft. by 2 ft. 
to 1\ ft., provided with a flap at one end to increase its length to 10 ft. and 
with a sink at the other is recommended. Drawers and cupboards should be 
fitted on the teacher’s side and the teacher’s platform should be raised by 6 
inches. A blackboard approximately 12 ft. by 4 ft. should be fixed to the 
wall behind the teacher’s desk. Where a lantern or epidiascope is used, it 
should be projected from one end of the teacher’s bench and part of the 
- opposite wall should be left free and suitable treated for use as a screen. 

The old type of bench is no longer regarded as necessary; ordinary firm 
tables with drawers and seasoned teak tops are quite adequate. Whether 
these should be double, i.e., broad enough for pupils to work on two sides 
or single is a question which will have to be settled in relation to the dimen¬ 
sions of the laboratory and the maximum number likely to use it at any 
time. The usual dimension of double benches are 5 ft. long, 3^ ft. wide, 
2$ ft. high. A wood and metal work bench should be provided for the 
repair of equipment. Two sinks, in addition to the one in the demonstra¬ 
tion bench should also be provided. Gas and electric points at intervals 
are a great asset. Fume cupboards are only necessary when advanced 
work is done. 

Practical Rooms—Middle and High schools .—Practical instruction is 
being increasingly recognised as a desirable feature of the curriculums even 
in schools without any effective industrial bias. Schools of the modern 
type usually provide practical rooms or sheds where wood work, metal 
work, spinning, weaving, lino-cutting, needle-work, leather work and other 
crafts may be taught. Large schools may be able to afford a separate prac¬ 
tical room for each craft, but in small schools each room will almost certainly 
be used for several purposes and must be equipped and furnished accord¬ 
ingly. Ample storage preferably in the form of a separate room is essential 
for every practical room and the dimensions of the store-room should be 
determined by the nature of the material to be stored, e.g., wood stores 
should be long enough to take the lengths of timber normally used. Store¬ 
rooms should also be easily accessible from the practical rooms. Cup¬ 
boards, if provided in the practical room itself, should not be allowed to 
project too far from the walls or to encroach unduly on floor space. 

If a water supply exists, one or two sinks should be provided in every 
practical room. Electric or gas points are also most useful but it is realis¬ 
ed that in a great many eases the necessary supplies will not be available. 
One long fixed bench which may be combined with built-in cupboards 
should be placed under the main windows. 

(a) Wood work .—The most convenient size for a wood work bench 
for 2 boys is about 5 ft, by 2 ft. 6 inches. There should be clearance between 
benches of 3 ft. to 3 ft. 6 inches in each direction. In determining the 
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height of benches regard should be had to the size of boys likely to use 
them; 27" for boys up to 14, and 30" for boys over 14, may be taken as rough 
guides, except in those areas where average stature varies considerably from 
the normal. An additional bench along one side of the room will also be use¬ 
ful. The floor of the wood work room should be non-resonant and of a mate¬ 
rial which will not blunt tools if they are dropped on it. There should be 
plenty of blank wall-space and sufficient wall blackboards. A small first aid 
cupboard is desirable. 

(b) Metal Work .—Equipment for light metal work may be provided 
at a moderate cost. Most of the work can be done with vices and benches 
round the room or down the centre but a solid floor must be provided for 
forges, muffles etc. Additional equipment in the shape of lathes or drilling 
and grinding machines will be needed for the senior classses in Technical 
High schools. An adequate course in Wood and Metal Work can be provided 
in~Middle and High schools without the use of any power-driven machinery. 

(c) Spinning and Weaving .—No special furnishing is required for 
spinning. For weaving, the furnishing will vary according to the size and 
pattern of the looms. The type of loom in which the leg space is dug out 
of the floor, is most suitable for the drier parts of the country. In placing 
the looms roughly the same clearances will be needed as in the case of 
wood work benches. 

(d) Art Rooms .—The walls and ceilings should be treated in light, neutral 
tints in order not to confuse colour judgment. Free wall space is valuable 
for hanging children’s work and exhibiting collections of drawings and 
paintings. 

Furnishing may be of two main types, either in Western or in the tra¬ 
ditional Indian style. Furniture in either case, should be light and easily 
movable, so that grouping may be varied as required. In the Indian style, 
the child sits on the floor on a piece of matting or board and works at a 
desk with a bat top. An alternative arrangement is to furnish the Art room 
with chairs with sloping backs and light trestles. Tables with adjustable 
tops are, however, sometimes preferred, particularly where light crafts are 
done in the Art room. The following equipment u also recommended; — 

1. One long bench with teak top under the high windows of one wall. 

2. Cupboards under the bench for uncompleted work. 

3. Two sinks not less than 2 ft. by 1 ft. 6 inches. 

4. A small blackboard for demonstration. 

5. Shelves for display of models and pinrails for drawings. 

There should be a store, not less than 90 sq. ft. in area, preferably 
with a window at one end and fitted with a large sink and draining board 
and shelves of varying heights. In addition, there should be built-in cup¬ 
boards along one wall preferably fitted with sliding doors. 

(e) Domestic Science—Cookery and Laundry .—Floors should be of a 
material which allows them to be kept scrupulously clean with the minimum 
labour. Many suitable types of patent flooring material are on the market 
Walls should be lined with tiles or with mosaic to a height of 2 ft. above the 
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sinks, cookers and work tables, so that splashes can be readily cleaned off. 
The cooking and laundry equipment provided should be in accordance with 
ithe varying heights of the girls. In addition, there should be built in cup¬ 
boards along one wall. Therq is much to be said for teaching in the use of 
gas and electric stoves, irons, etc. as they are already or are likely to become 
available in the near future. In such cases the placing of the points needs 
careful consideration. Other equipments should be the sinks with draining 
boards 3 ft. by 1 ft. by 10 inches, one floor sink in another part of the room 
and a refrigerator, wherever possible. 

For laundry work in addition to an adequate provision of sinks, there 
should be at least two ironing tables with flaps. Other tables of a movable 
type, at least 5 ft. 6 inches by 2 ft. 6 inches, with working spaces on either 
side may be provided. They should be fitted with drawers to take uten¬ 
sils. Stools qf the nesting type are to be preferred. A blackboard of 6 ft. 
by 3 ft. in two parts hinged to form cupboard doors should also be provid¬ 
ed. 


Science, Store and Dark Room .—Ample storage should be provided 
behind the teacher’s demonstration bench. Cupboards 1 ft. deep should 
be planned under the blackboard with a cupboard at least 2 ft. 6 inches 
deep at one side, for storing bell jars, bottles, etc. The store room should 
run the full width of the science room and should be directly accessible from 
it. One end may be partitioned off as a dark room, so that the store room 
can still be available when the dark room is in use. These rootns should not 
have windows but should be carefully ventilated. Adequate shelves for mate¬ 
rials and equipment must be provided and there should be a sink with hot 
and cold water in the dark room. In schools where Botany and Biology are 
taken, facilities for studying plant and animal life should be available. A 
greenhouse or Wardian cases for growing botanical specimens are essential 
and arrangements for housing live animals are desirable. 


ANNEXURE IV 
Furniture and Equipment 

Halls .—Nesting chairs or wood folding chairs of varying sizes should 
be provided, so that the floor can be easily cleared for such purposes as 
physical training, rhythmical exercises, etc. The provision of a stage with 
a prosenium is recommended. Storage can be conveniently arranged under 
the stage. Sectional or removable platforms are not recommended. The 
sections are not easy to store when not in use and such platforms are much 
less useful for dramatics. 

Gymnasia .—The gymnasium floor is of great importance in view of 
the wear it receives. An open grained timber is to be ptefeired, soft woods 
tend to splinter and hard woods become slippery. The placing both of fix¬ 
ed and movable equipment must be carefully considered in the planning 
and construction of a gymnasium. The main apparatus will consist of 
wall bars, beams, climbing ropes, and window ladders. This apparatus 
should be obtained from and fixed by a specialist. The strengthening of 
the walls and ceiling both to support apparatus and to resist the effect of 
constant vibration is of course a matter for the architect 
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Libraries .—Book shelves should be at right angles to the longer walls 
and there should be a window to each of the alcoves so formed. Metal 
shelves are to be preferred to wooden ones but where metal is not available 
some hard wood impervious to weather and jnsects should be used. Two 
important considerations in planning a library are that the books should 
be as accessible as possible and that the lighting, natural or artificial, should 
be adequate. 

Dining rooms .—The desirability of arranging for pupils to take a meal 
or meals at school has been generally accepted. Where a cooked meal is 
provided, the dining room and the kitchen will have to be on a more ela¬ 
borate scale than where milk and light meals only are served from a buffet. 
The equipment of the kitchen will depend on the nature of the meals to be 
provided and local requirements. 

The floor of the dining hall should be capable of being easily washed 
and cleaned. Wooden chairs with rubber tips to avoid noise may be pro¬ 
vided for children to sit and if tables are provided, the top may be of teak 
or of ‘patent stone’ or marble slabs wherever such materials are cheap. 
Where cooked meals in Indian style are served, table tops of patent stone 
or some metal are preferable as they are not susceptible to staining and 
are easily cleaned. Separate tables for no more than 10 children each 
should be provided. Suitable cupboard space should be provided for stor¬ 
ing plates, cups and glasses. 

• 

Hostels .—With regard to the articles of furniture in the hostels, the 
following suggestions are made: — 

Beds should be constructed in such a way (either of metal or wood) 
as to afford little scope for harbouring bugs and other vermin. For each 
bed there should be one small bed-side table, one chair, a mirror fixed to 
the wall at a suitable height, a shelf for books and deep cupboard built into 
the wall or an almirah. 

The reading room and the common room may be furnished in the same 
way as they are in the ordinary day schools. Kitchen and dinning rooms 
may also be similarly furnished. 


ANNEXURE V 
School Planning 

(The following suggestions are extracted from “The Design of Nursery 
and Elementary Schools, Architectural Press, London, S. W. 1, 1938.’’) 

Classrooms .—There are many opposing ideas about the planning and 
disposition of classsooms. At present ideas are in an experimental stage 
and many experiments are still on paper. 

In describing the possible disposition of classrooms, arguments are 
given for and against each type, based on information collected from re* 
cently built schools. As a general principle, classrooms should be grouped 
together as a separate unit of the plan: assembly hall, library, classrooms, 
science rooms, practical rooms, domestic rooms, workshop—these are dis- 
tirict departments and should be planned so that they can be appreciated 
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as such. And tor all types there are two warning signals: firstly, the ulti¬ 
mate objective is not merely to provide the maximum sunlight and air, but 
to give every child the maximum opportunity for health and interest in his 
work. Secondly, in the enthusiasm for “freer planning” it must be remem¬ 
bered that -the most free plan is not necessarily the most attenuated, but 
rather the one which functions most easily and pleasantly, having coher¬ 
ence in all its parts. 

A. Courtyard. —The grouping of classrooms round a courtyard became 
a habit as a result of confined sites allotted to schools in built-up areas. 
Though entirely unnecessary on generous sites, the habit still persists. Fin¬ 
ancial stringency is usually the first cause of this type. 

Advantages. —Compactness of circulation. Economy. 

i 

■ « 

Disadfantages. —Impossible for all classrooms (and practical rooms) 
to be given good orientation. Over-shadowing of rooms facing courtyard, 
particularly if building has two or more storeys. Cumbersome effect, 
shut-in feeling. Difficulties of adequate sound separation. Inflexibility. 

B. Single Series. —This is becoming of most common type for schools 
built on adequate sites. It is most successful when planned as a single 
floor with not more than eight classrooms. With more than eight class¬ 
rooms the continuous corridor becomes tedious. When there is only one 
floor, supplementary lighting and cross ventilation can be provided by form¬ 
ing a continuous range of windows above the corridor roof level but when 
there are two or more storeys supplementary lighting to lower floors can 
only be provided by deans of windows on both sides of the corridor, cross¬ 
ventilation by means of ducts below floors of upper corridors. Walls bet¬ 
ween classrooms can be made sufficiently sound-proof by planning cup¬ 
boards part of the way up the wall and using insulation board as lining for 
the remainder. Most sound leakage is likely to be through open windows. 
A glass sound-baffle, projecting about four feet between windows of class¬ 
rooms, will deflect a considerable amount of sound, and windows themsel¬ 
ves, if made to open in the right direction, provide a certain amount- of de¬ 
flection. Low shrubs also help to absorb sound and at the same time form 
visual shields for outdoor teaching spaces. 

Advantages. —Simplicity, easy circulation, economical construction. 

# 

Disadvantages. —Difficulties of overcoming sound leakage. Only one 
full window-wall. 

C. Separated Single Series. —This type is only suitable for single-storey 
buildings. It provides outdoor teaching spaces between elassrooms. A 
variation is to have two classrooms sharing one outdoor teaching space. 

D. Double Series. —Planning with central corridors is noticeable in 
some recent “model” schemes. It is only possible in single-storey build¬ 
ings, the corridor roof being kept low in order to get light and ventilation 
in the upper parts of inner walls. Domestic service rooms, art and needle 
work rooms are usually given the less sunny aspect. Corridors can be 
lighted and ventilated by the familiar dome method. 

Advantages. —Reduced length of corridor. Reduced cost of construc¬ 
tion. Variety of outlook. 
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Disadvantages .—Increased width of corridor (to cope with greater 
congestion). Sense of confinement in corridor (in spite of increased width). 
Wrong orientation for some classrooms. 

E. Separated Double Series .—This type covers the same length as type 
B while providing the intermediate outdoor teaching spaces of type C. It 
works best when classrooms are orientated with window-walls facing east 
and west. 

Advantages .—Sound separation. Sheltered and shielded outdoor 
teaching spaces. Adequate lighting and ventilation. Variety of outlook. 

Disadvantages .—Reduced sunlight in half of classrooms. Occasional 
west sun in teachers’ eyes. Expensive. 

F. Parallel Series .— An arrangement which has been successfully used 
in several American schools. It is particularly suitable where a'large num¬ 
ber of classrooms have to be planned on one floor. If the spaces between 
each series are wide enough, an attractively planted piay-lawn can be pro¬ 
vided for every four or five classrooms. It is reasonable to make the main 
corridor a covered way, or, if attached to a covered play-space, screened 
by windows on one side only. 

Advantages .—Easy and pleasant circulation. Opportunity for plann¬ 
ing covered way, cloakrooms and lavatories alongside of main corridor with¬ 
out taking away light and outlook. Good orientation and variety of outlook 
for all classrooms. Avoidance of monotony. Double window-wall in end * 
classrooms. Easy to add additional classrooms. 

Disadvantages .-—Difficulties of overcoming sound leakage. Only one 
full window-wall in most classrooms. Additional lengths of corridor. Ex¬ 
pensive. 

G. Elbow Access, Square .—Its object is to get two parallel window- 
walls in each classroom. The planning becomes more feasible if minor 
corridors are widened out and used as locker rooms for each pair of class¬ 
rooms. 

Advantages .—Adequate light and ventilation on both sides of class¬ 
rooms, whether planned on one or two floors. Extension of class outdoors 
in either direction. Classes undisturbed by circulation in corridor. 

Disadvantages .—,Sound leakage through windows likely to be exag¬ 
gerated in small courts, particularly if two storeys high. Small courts diffi¬ 
cult to keep attractive. Disturbance of main circulation by constant elbow 
bends. Extra lengths of corridor. Additional expense, including cleaning and 
upkeep. 

H. Elbow Access, Diagonal .—Not so suitable for two-planning as type 
G. Another variation of this type is to have classrooms in the same forma¬ 
tion but directly connected with main corridor, the triangular space forming 
a bay for lockers. This cuts out the second window-wall but eases circu¬ 
lation considerably. 

Advantages .—Same as type G plus good insulation between class¬ 
rooms and between outdoor teaching spaces. 

Disadvantages.—Even smaller courts than in type G, awkward in shape 
and difficult to keep attractive. Breaking up of main circulation, extra 
lengths of corridor, additional expenses. 



REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY THE 
CENTRAL ADVISORY BOARD OF HEALTH AND THE CENTRAL 
ADVISORY BOARD OF EDUCATION TO INVESTIGATE AND 
REPORT ON THE DUAL QUESTION OF THE MEDICAL 
INSPECTION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN AND OF THE TEACHING 

OF HYGIENE SCHOOLS 

(The decisions of the Committee were adopted by the Boards subject to 
the modification indicated at the bottom of page 112.) 

* * * * * 

CHAPTER I — Introduction 

The agenda for the third meeting of the Central Advisory Board of 
Health in July, 1940 included the consideration of a memorandum from the 
Government of the Punjab on the teaching of hygiene in schools, two me¬ 
moranda from the Governments of Madras and the Punjab on the medical 
inspection of school children arid a combined memorandum on the two 
subjects by the Educational Commissioner with the Government of India. 

The Board considered that, owing to the magnitude and importance 
of the questions, they required fuller consideration and in a resolution ask¬ 
ed the Chairman to appoint a committee to report on the subject. The 
resolution of the Board is as follows: — 

.“The Board, having considered the memoranda submitted by the Gov¬ 
ernments of the Punjab and Madras and by the Educational Commissioner 
with the Government of India, on ‘the teaching of hygiene in schools’ and 
on ‘medical inspection of children in schools’, considers that the two sub 
jects are closely related. Systematic attention to the health of children 
is an essential preliminary to any really remunerative system of instruction, 
whether it be on hygiene or other subjects in the curriculum. Where the 
physical condition of the child is unsatisfactory the money spent on educat¬ 
ing him is largely wasted. The foregoing involves regular medical exami¬ 
nation of school children, the treatment of illness and physical defects and 
the provision for undernourished children of such food as may be neces¬ 
sary to raise them to an average physical standard. Teaching is not likely 
. to be a success if the general school environment does not conform to 
'reasonable hygienic standards. Information is necessary as to what extent 
these requirements are met in the different Provinces and how best existing 
defects may be remedied at the least possible cost. 

The Board therefore recommends that the Chairman should appoint a 
special committee to report on the dual question of the teaching of hygiene 
in schools. Primary as well as Secondary, Rural as well as Urban and of the 
medical inspection of school children and their treatment and, in the 
primary stage, also their nutrition.” 

At their meeting^ in January, 1941 the Central Advisory Board of Edu¬ 
cation were informed of the decision of the Central Advisory Board of 
Health, and they passed the following resolution :— 

“The Board considered the memorandum submitted on behalf of the 
Central Advisory Board of Health as the outcome of the discussion at its 
third meeting held in Poona in July, 1940. The Board noted with satisfac¬ 
tion that their Chairman, who is also the Chairman of the Central Advisory 
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Board of Health, proposed to appoint a Joint Committee to consider the 
steps which might be taken to improve the physical condition of school 
children. The Board decided to. leave to the Chairman the selection of the 
educationists to serve on the proposed Joint Committee.” 

As a result the Hon’ble Member for Education, Health and Lands, ap*- 
pointed the following Committee: — 

1. Major-General Sir Gordon Jolly, K.C.I.E., K.H.P., I.M.S., Direc¬ 
tor-General, Indian Medical Service. 

2. Lieut.-Colonel E. Cotter, I.M.S. Public Health Commissioner with 
the Government of India. 

3. Major-General W. C. Paton, K.H.P., I.M.S., Surgeon-General with 
the Government of Bengal. 

4. Rai Bahadur Dr. A. C. Banerjee, Director of Public Health, United 
Provinces. 

5. Lieut.-Colonel C. M. Ganapathy, C.I.E., I.M.S., late Director of 
Public Health, Madras. 

6. John Sargent, Esq. C.I.E., Educational Commissioner with the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. 

7. S. N. Moos, Esq., I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, Bombay. 

8. Dr. W. A. Jenkins, I.E.S., Special Officer in the office of the Director 
of Public Instruction, Bengal. 

9. Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra, M.L.A. 

The Committee met in New Delhi on the 3rd and 4th November, 1941 
under the Chairmanship of the Director-General, Indian Medical Service. 
All were able to attend with the exception of Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra 
who was unavoidably prevented from doing so. 

Before starting their deliberations the Committee decided to co-opt Dr. 
Jean Orkney, W.M.S., Director, Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau, 
Indian Red Cross Society, as a member. 

The terms of reference to the Committee were sufficiently wide to in¬ 
clude the examination of all those factors which have a bearing on the 
health of the school child. As health is tb be interpreted in a wider sense 
than that of freedom from disease, the main points for consideration appear¬ 
ed to the Committee to be (1) the medical inspection of school children, (2) 
the treatment of the defects discovered, (3) the improvement of the nutri¬ 
tion of the pupils, (4) the provision of a reasonable standard of environmen¬ 
tal hygiene, (5) the teaching, theoretical and practical, of the principles of 
the hygienic living, (6) physical education and (7) the development of healthy 
habits through the medium of corporate activities such as school camps and 
scout organisations. 

In order to obtain information about the extent to which provision 
now exists in the Provinces and States for these activities, a questionnaire 
was sent by the Secretary of the Central Advisory Board of Health to Direc¬ 
tors of Public Health asking that it should be completed in consultation 
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with Administrative Medical Officers and Directors of Public Instruction. 
The information received in reply to the questionnaire was available for 
the members of the Committee before and during their discussions. 

Historical 

As the movement to develop a school medical service in India has been 
largely influenced by the corresponding work done in England it will not be 
•out of place to give a short account of the development of this service in that 
country. The foundations of the school health service in England were laid 
towards the end of the last century by a few local authorities to whom the 
high mortality rates during childhood had become a matter of concern and 
uneasiness. The schemes were at first local in nature and limited in scope. 
Impetus was given to the movement by the outbreak of the South African 
war. The medical examination of recruits disclosed a high incidence of 
defects sufficiently serious to necessitate the rejection of a large number of 
men as unfit for active service. The publicity given to these findings quicken¬ 
ed public consciousness to the necessity for improving the physical fitness 
of the nation’s manhood. 

A Royal Commission was appointed in Scotland to consider the ques¬ 
tion of physical training in schools. The Commission took a wide view of 
their duties and reported not only on the physical training and physique of 
the children but also on the unsuitability of many school buildings, the 
defective hygiene in schools and poor nourishment of the children. 

The publication of this report greatly stirred the public mind and 
resulted in the appointment in England of an Inter-departmental Committee 
■on Physical Deterioration which was soon followed by another Inter-de¬ 
partmental Committee on Medical Inspection and Feeding of Children 
attending Public Elementary Schools. The recommendations of the latter 
were published in 1905 and they formed the real starting point for the legis¬ 
lation directed since then towards the improvement of the health and life of 
the school child. 

A big stride forward was taken in 1907 when the Education (Adminis¬ 
trative Provision) Act was passed making a system of medical inspection 
of children in public Elementary schools a. statutory obligation on every local 
education authority. In this way a new branch of the national health service 
was brought into existence. That year also saw the appointment of Sir George 
Newman as Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education. He lost no 
time in drawing up rules for the conduct of medical inspection and these rules 
were later issued as a memorandum. He also began the publication of reports 
which were the forerunners of the long series of admirable reports on the 
health of the school child published annually by the Board of Education. 
Sir George Newman undoubtedly gave to medical inspection its breadth of 
outlook and its conception of the essential unity of the home and school life 
of the child, and he laid the foundations which have given the school medical 
services in'England the high position which they hold to-day. 

The Education Act of 1921 went a step further and made it compul¬ 
sory for all authorities to make adequate arrangements for the treatment of 
children attending public Elementary schools. It required the Education 
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Committees of Counties and County Boroughs to extend the arrangements 
for medical inspection of boys and girls up to the age of 18 years attending 
municipal schools and gave powers to provide for their treatment. 

The development of public health services in India has been of more 
recent origin and Provincial Governments have been largely concerned with 
the urgent problems of providing medical relief and of controlling the inci¬ 
dence of epidemic diseases which occur on a wide scale. 

In the next paragraph a brief account is given of the development of 
school medical service in the Provinces and in certain States. 

In the N.-W. F. Province a scheme for the medical inspection of school 
boys in Peshawar City was started in 1927 and in the succeeding ten years 
was extended to five other towns. In 1937 the medical inspection of school 
girls began in Peshawar City and later was extended to certain rural areas. 
In 1941 owing to the large number of doctors joining up from the Province 
for service in the Army the scheme has been temporarily discontinued ex¬ 
cept for school girls in Peshawar City. In the Punjab the medical inspecion 
of school children and the inspection of school premises started in 1915 and 
was at first confined to Secondary schools. No arrangements were made 
for treatment. In 1925 a revised scheme was introduced in five districts, 
medical inspection and treatment being provided for Primary schools and 
colleges within a radius of three miles from a hospital or dispensary. The 
inspection was carried out by the hospital staff and the inspection of build¬ 
ings and premises by the local health officers. In this \vay the work was 
divided between the medical and public health departments of the Pro¬ 
vince. The dual control was found to work unsatisfactorily and the whole 
scheme was transferred to the Medical Department in 1933. In 1937, there 
was another change of policy. In the towns in which wholetime health 
officers were employed the work was handed over to them. In the rural 
areas it continued to be under the supervision of the Medical Department. 
All the schemes applied only to school boys; the medical inspection of 
school girls has been carried out since November, 1932 in certain areas under 
the auspices of the Junior Red Cross. In Delhi Province the medical ins¬ 
pection of school boys and girls was started in 1927 with wholetime inspect¬ 
ing staff for the urban, and part-time staff for the rural areas. The part- 
time services of an oculist and a dentist for New Delhi and the Notified 
Area were secured in 1937. The scheme is still limited to a certain number 
of schools in the Province and includes 16 girls’ schools in urban areas. In 
the United Provinces a scheme was started in 1919 with the part-time em¬ 
ployment of private practitioners and dispensary doctors to do medical ins¬ 
pection. In 1926 the Education Department appointed ten wholetime 
school medical officers for ten of the larger towns. At the same* time muni¬ 
cipal and district health officers were being appointed in different areas 
under the Public Health Department so that in 1930 there were three sepa¬ 
rate agencies for school health work, namely'(a) local school committees, 
(b) the Education Department and (c) the Public Health Department. In 
1931 the control of the service was brought under the Public Health De¬ 
partment and at present wholetime school medical officers are employed 
in 13 large towns. The municipal health officers do the work in 21 smaller 
towns and in 27 still smaller towns the district health officer is the school 
medical officer. In Bihar medical inspection started in 1920 and a school 
medical officer with an assistant school medical officer was appointed for 
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each division in the Province. A woman doctor was appointed for the 
whole province. At first the school medical officers were under the Ins¬ 
pectors of Schools, but in 1931 were brought under the control of the Pub¬ 
lic Health Department and this organisation exists up to now. Medical 
inspection is limited to High and Middle schools in places where High schools 
already exist. Orissa follows the same lines as Bihar from which it was sepa¬ 
rated and has one school medical officer with an assistant medical officer and 
they work in High and Middle schools. In rural areas the part-time services 
of dispensary doctors are utilised for the medical inspection of Middle schools. 
A limited amount of medical inspection of school girls is done in three towns 
by women doctors. In Bengdl a school hygiene branch of the Public Health 
Department was created in 1920 and inspections were carried out in muni¬ 
cipalities where a health officer was employed. In 1928 a scheme for Calcutta 
came into force and three doctors were employed on a part-time basis with 
the voluntary services of an oculist and a dentist. In 1932, owing to retrench¬ 
ment, the scheme was drastically reduced. In 1940, additional doctors 
were sanctioned and the school medical service was placed under the Direc¬ 
tor of Public Health. In Bombay a scheme was started in 1921 but was 
abandoned in 1922 as a measure of retrenchment. In 1938 the Government 
introduced Physical education as a compulsory subject and required that 
satisfactory arrangements should be made to examine all pupils at the'begin¬ 
ning of each year in order to determine their physical fitness. It is stated 
that in Government schools medical inspection is carried out by Government 
medical officers and Secondary schools under non-official agencies make their 
own arrangements while local authorities have been asked to provide for 
medical inspection in Primary schools through private practitioners or Gov- 
emhieht doctors. In Madras a scheme applicabje only to recognised Secon¬ 
dary‘schools was introduced In 1925 and was Extended in 1928 to colleges 
and to Elementary schools for boys in those areas in which compulsory 
education was in force. The scheme was suspended in 1932 owing to financial 
stringency and has not yet been revived and medical inspection is now con¬ 
fined to schools in the city of Madras and in the Poonamallee Health Unit. 
In Hyderabad medical inspection was started in 1935 in Middle and High 
schools and was extended in 1937 to the Primary sections of such schools. 
In Baroda medical inspection of school children in the city was started as 
far back as 1909 and has continued up-to-date on a limited scale. In 1925 
medical inspection was extended to other places in the State with hospitals 
and dispensaries. In Mysore a scheme for medical inspection of school chil¬ 
dren was sanctioned in 1926 for Bangalore City. The scheme was confined 
to Government High and Middle schools and was extended in 1927 to Pri¬ 
mary schools. In 1928 all the boys’ schools in the State were brought within 
the scope of the scheme wherever medical men were available to undertake 
the work. At present medical inspection is carried out in the two cities of 
Bangalore and Mysore, in the headquarters towns of five districts, in 80 
per cent, of taluk headquarters and in a few villages. 


From this brief summary of the development of school medical service 
in the different Provinces and States it will be seen that the area covered 
by the service varies widely as well as the types of schools in which medical 
inspection is done. Medical inspection in girls’ schools is limited. The 
schemes seem to cater more for Middle and High schools than for Primary 
schools. 
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The Committee wish to draw special attention to the frequency with 
which a system <jf medical inspection has been started in a Province, only 
to be abandoned after a short while as a measure of economy. There have 
also been a number of instances of change in policy which seem to indicate 
that there has not been clear appreciation of the fundamental necessity for 
and the essential characteristics of a school medical scheme calculated to 
promote the health of the school child. The Committee emphasise that 
satisfactory arrangements for school medical inspection and treatment form 
an essential part of any efficient system of public education. 

CHAPTER II— Aims and objects of a School Medical Service 

In his annual report for 1926, Sir George Newman. Chief Medical 
Officer of the Board of Education, England and Wales, summarised the 
functions of a School Medical Service as follows: — 

1. To fit the child to receive the education provided for it by the State. 
But this must also mean to adapt educational methods to the natural phy¬ 
siological capacity and powers of the child. This involves a study and 
understanding of the sphere and compass of a child’s physiology. 

2. To detect any departures from the normal physiological health and 
growth, any impairments, aberrations, defects, or disease (physical or men¬ 
tal), and advise the remedy or amelioration of them (at the school or other¬ 
wise) lest worse befall. 

3. To seek the causes and conditions (external and internal to the body 
of the child) of such defect and disease, and, as far as may be, prevent them. 

4. To teach and practise personal hygiene in every school, so that a 
habit of hygiene may be contracted by the children, and the way of physio¬ 
logical life may be followed by each coming generation. 

Newman further stated that the purpose of a school health service is 
“to prepare the child for education and for citizenship”. To carry out this 
purpose a system has been devised in England by which a specially ap¬ 
pointed doctor visits each Elementary school at least once a year and exa¬ 
mines every child at least three times during his school career, namely, as 
early as possible after joining the school at eight years of age and lastly at 
twelve. This medical officer also examines all children referred to him for 
special examinations during the intervals by teachers and parents. Provision 
has been made, on a wide scale, for the treatment of the defects discovered 
during medical examinaions. The essential unity of the child’s life in his 
home and in the school has been recognised and the school health organisa¬ 
tion seeks to remedy or ameliorate as far as possible, the environmental and 
other factors which militate in the home and in the school against the child’s 
attaining the full measure of his mental and physical development. The Physi¬ 
cal education of the child, an improvement of his nutrition, the inculcation 
of healthy habits by proper health training and the securing of the active 
co-operation of the parents by educational work among them are being 
pursued as an integral part of the campaign for improved school health. 

The Committee are of opinion that the aims and objects of a School- 
Medical Service as defined by Sir George Newman are applicable to India 
and consider it absolutely essential that in this country steps should be 
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taken at any rate to ensure that those children who are attending school' are 
healthy and kept healthy. This is essential not only from the medical point 
of view but also from the educational point of view. 

From the brief survey of the development of the school health services 
in India given in the last chapter it will be realised that they are rudimen¬ 
tary in type. During reorganisation and expansion, the rate of progress 
in India cannot be the same as in England for various reasons which will 
be briefly indicated, and the organisation of a fully developed school health 
service for the country as a whole is a matter which cannot be completed 
in the near future. Nevertheless, it is justifiable to hold that, while the pro¬ 
blem in this country may require for its solution a slower advance and, 
what is equally important, experimentation in the methods of administra¬ 
tion and organisation suited to-Indian conditions, the time has arrived for 
taking stock of the position and for making a determined effort to mobilise 
the available resources, particularly in the large towns and cities, for deve¬ 
loping as complete a school health service as circumstances permit. 


One of the biggest difficulties to be' overcome in India is the inade¬ 
quate number of qualified doctors and nurses. In this country with its 
population of nearly 400 millions, the total number of doctors is only 
40,000 or one doctor for an average population of 10,000. In England the 
proportion of doctors to the population is about 10 to 12 times greater. In 
England the school nurse plays a large part in the programme of treatment, 
health education and improving the environmental conditions of the child’s 
home but in India the total number of registered nurses is only about 5,000. 
It will obviously take a considerable time to remedy these deficiencies and 
in the meantime alternative methods will have to be considered for meeting 
our requirements. Suggestions for alternative methods are made in the 
later sections of this report. 

The majority of doctors in India are concentrated in the urban areas 
while nearly 90 per cent, of the population live ,in the villages. The deve¬ 
lopment of a school health service can therefore be carried out more easily 
in the larger urban centres. Apart from the higher proportion of medical 
men, the concentration of the school population with narrower limits in 
towns and cities, better facilities for transport and for treatment and the 
existence of a public health organisation are other advantages which can be 
fully utilised in developing school health work in urban areas. In fact, in 
some of the large cities in India the available resources appear to be such 
as to make it possible to organise school health work on as wide a basis 
as has been done in the West. 


CHAPTER III—Medical Inspection 

The replies to the questionnaire show that the percentage of children 
with one or more defects discovered during medical inspection in 1940 
varies from 20 per cent in Jodhpur to 87 per cent in Coorg. The conclu¬ 
sion which the Committee feel justified in drawing from the figures before 
them is that probably fifty per cent of the children attending school would 
be found to require medical attention or medical observation. 
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Age of admission to school .—That the provision for the care of the- 
child in the pre-school period is far from adequate was shown in the report 
of the Maternity and Child Welfare Committee presented to the Central 
Advisory Board of Health at its second meeting. Even in those areas where 
maternity and child welfare centres are functioning, it is rarely that children 
after the age of three receive any special attention and at this period of' their 
lives they are easily liable to develop defects. For this reason it is important 
that the gap between maternity and child welfare work and the school medi¬ 
cal service should be narrowed as much as possible. Where maternity and 
child welfare work does not exist, the need for bringing the children under 
an inspection scheme at the earliest possible age becomes even more urgent. 

The Committee consider that too much weight cannot be given to* 
health considerations in determining the age at which children should be 
admitted to school. The Committee are of the opinion that the age of 
school entry which will enable a child to come under medical inspection 
should be not more than six and preferably five. 

Number and nature of examinations .—Three types of medical inspec¬ 
tion are required in a scheme, namely, (1) the full routine medical inspec¬ 
tion at specified ages, (2) the re-inspection of children found defective at 
such routine inspections and (3) the special inspections of children selected 
by the parent or the teacher for examination by the doctor in the intervals 
between the routine inspections. The extent of these special inspection* 
will depend on the ability of the parents, and still more so of the teacher, 
to recognise those children who are failing to develop satisfactorily either 
physically, mentally or socially. The basis of medical inspection of school 
children in England is their routine examination as early as possible after 
joining the school, at eight years of age and again at twelve. In that coun¬ 
try there has been considerable discussion as to the most desirable number 
of such routine examinations. Some critics argue that they are a waste of 
a doctor’s time because they involve the examination of large numbers or 
children who are found quite normal in order to select a minority suffering 
from defects. The critics urge that the defects discovered are generally of 
such a nature that they can be detected by an observant parent or teacher 
and brought to the notice of the doctor. However, even the most enthu¬ 
siastic protagonists for reducing the frequency of school medical inspections 
in England seem to regard two examinations as the minimum; one at the 
beginning and one at the end of the school career. In India the frequency 
of routine examinations has varied considerably from as often as every 
three months to three times in the school career. The Committee consider 
that many routine examinations now carried out in different parts of India 
are unnecessary and recommend that the routine examinations of a child 
should take place (a) on entry into a Primary school at approximately its 
6th year, (b) at the 11th year and (c) the 14th year. For children in high 
schools when leaving at the age of 17, a final examination is desirable. Chil¬ 
dren whago from a private school, where they have not been under a medical 
inspection scheme, to a Secondary school should be given a routine examina¬ 
tion as soon as possible after admission. 

The Committee realise that, with the routine inspections in a child’s 
school career limited to three, responsibility is thrown on the parent and 
the teacher for bringing the defects in a child to the notice of the doctor 
in the period intervening between these examinations. 
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Rate at which routine examinations can be carried out. —The Com¬ 
mittee had before them figures Showing the number of routine examinations 
which are carried out in different parts of India in relation to the full time 
staff employed. These figures varied somewhat and the consensus of 
opinion of the Committee eventually was that 28 routine examinations a 
day is a suitable number for a wholetime doctor who is' also responsible for 
treatment. Taking the number of working days per annum in schools at 
175, twenty-eight inspections per day will give a total of approximately 
5,000 inspections in the year to be performed by a wholetime doctor. 
Taking a population of primary school children of 25,000 spread over a 
period of five years between the ages of 6 and 11, there would each year 
be 5,000 entrants and 5,000 at 11 years of age for examination, making 
10,000 routine examinations. In all probability a total of 10,000 re-exami- 
nations and special examinations would be required in the year for the 
25,000 school population. Such examinations are likely to occupy about 
half the time of a corresponding number of routine examinations. The total 
time required for medical inspection in a scheme covering 25,000 school 
children would therefore correspond to that of. 15,000 routine examinations. 
With one doctor for 5,000 examinations, three doctors are considered neces¬ 
sary for the school population. These calculations are however of a gene¬ 
ral nature and the number of doctors required will depend on local condi¬ 
tions. especially on the-proportion of re-examinations and special examina¬ 
tions which will have to be done. 

Frequency of a doctor’s visit to a school .—A doctor should maintain 
touch with the staff and children in each school throughout the year and 
his return visits for special inspection should enable him to do this. It is 
desirable that routine inspections should be timed so as to cause a minimum 
of interference with the routine working of the classes. 

Medical Record. —A medical record will have to be maintained for 
each child. The schedules used in the various Provinces for recording the 
results of medical inspection were placed before the Committee. The Com¬ 
mittee consider that it would be advisable to have a standard record and a 
suggested schedule for the purpose is given as an appendix to this Report. 

The Committee consider that it is most important for the guidance of 
the new headmaster in a Secondary school that a child should bring with 
him from the Primary school an up-to-date medical record; similarly, in 
the case of a child going from one school to another. It is understood that 
in the United Provinces the transfer certificate, which a child receives on 
leaving one school for another, is accompanied, where medical inspection 
exists, by the medical record of the child. The headmaster of the school 
which the child is leaving should be made responsible for transferring this 
record. 

In the maintenance of records, to avoid the doctor’s time being taken 
up with clerical work, the headmaster should co-operate in filling the cards 
and fie would of course be responsible for their safe custody in the school. 

The Committee consider that the height and weight figures recorded 
at the routine examinations are not likely to prove a valuable index to a 
child’s progress and that they , will be of much greater value if height and 
weight are taken at regular intervals of not less than twice a year and 
recorded preferably in the form of graphs. This work should be done by 
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the teacher. Any child showing material variation from the normal pro¬ 
gress should be brought to the notice of the doctor. In view of their recom¬ 
mendation that routine examinations should be limited to three, the Com¬ 
mittee desire to stress the value and importance of the regular maintenance 
of these height and weight records. 

Qualifications of inspecting staff .—Medical inspection should only be 
carried out by a qualified doctor and by this the Committee imply a regis¬ 
tered practitioner of modern ' scientific medicine. He will require some 
special training, especially in eye refraction tests and in the detection of 
the early signs of malnutrition and also in ear, nose and throat conditions. 
In view of the increasing part which Physical education is playing in the 
life of the school child, it is considered essential that he should be well 
acquainted with the physiological basis of modern Physical education. 

Place of inspection .—Medical inspection should be carried out on the 
school premises during school hours. It is very desirable that if possible 
a parent should be present at the time of inspection. The doctor should 
always go through the inspection results with the head teacher and if neces- - 
sary with the class teacher also before he leaves the school. In those schools 
which have a physical instructor it is also desirable that he should as far 
as possible be available during the inspection. In this way the three per¬ 
sons who are intimately connected with the child, viz., the teacher, the 
parent and physical instructor, will have the opportunity of hearing the 
doctor’s view regarding the child and of obtaining any special instructions 
regarding the child’s health. 



Statement showing percentages of children found suffering from specific defects at medical examination during 19^0 
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CHAPTER IV— Treatment and Follow up of Defects 

The Committee cannot emphasise too strongly that a scheme for medi¬ 
cal inspection without provision for treatment and follow up is of little or 
no use. 

The table facing this page shows the nature and incidence of the prin¬ 
cipal defects found at medical inspection in certain Provinces and States. 
While the divergencies in the figures suggest that the examinations have 
not been carried out on a uniform basis, the disabilities from which the 
school child mainly suffers appear to be enlarged tonsils and adenoids, 
dental caries and pyorrhoea, malnutrition and defective vision. 

Since malnutrition affects a considerable percentage of children, 
schemes for treatment will have to include provision for supplementary 
nourishment for such children. Special arrangements will be necessary for 
the treatment of dental defects, for the enucleation of tonsils and adenoids 
and for the correction of more serious defects of vision and hearing. Simple 
errors of refraction can be dealt with by the school doctor as can diseases 
of the nose and throat which do not require operation. 

The table does not provide any complete picture of the extent to which 
children suffer from passing ailments of the eyes and skin or other short¬ 
lived departures from normal health. The season of maximum incidence 
of conjunctivitis, for instance, may or may not coincide with the routine 
inspection of the school children. The vast bulk of these temporary de¬ 
fects can be treated in the school. Many of them are of such a nature that 
they can and should be effectively treated by a careful parent with domestic 
remedies. At present, however, owing to the indifference and ignorance of 
many parents provision for treatment must be made by the school authori¬ 
ties in the interests of the child. The important thing is that the child 
should receive treatment: treatment which will not oijly cure the defect in 
the shortest time and with least Interference with his school attendance, but 
will also aim at preventing recurrence. 

Replies to the questionnaire show that not only is the provision for 
treatment inadequate in most areas but that the facilities available are un¬ 
likely to fulfil the requirements set out in the previous paragraph. Excep¬ 
tions are the N.-W. F. Province, United Provinces and Delhi, where school 
clinics or dispensaries have been established. In the N.-W. F. Province 
89.3 per cgnt. of the 14,401 children found with defects were treated. In 
Bihar 59:9 per cent, of 7,086 children with defects are said to have receiv¬ 
ed treatment at hospitals and dispensaries. Most provinces gave no figure 
from which the percentage of defective children who actually received treat¬ 
ment can be calculated. 

Generally speaking the child in order to obtain treatment has to 
take his chance at the out-patient department of the general hospital or dis¬ 
pensary which is usually overcrowded and where his minor ailments seem 
a matter of small moment to the doctor overworked in dealing with serious 
illness. There is small chance that any attempt will be made to explain to 
the child or his parents the circumstances and agencies through which the 
defect arose and how they can be modified to prevent recurrence. There 
may be no time even to do more than prescribe treatment to be. carried out 
at home by unskilled and ignorant parents, a method which experience has 
shown does not give successful results. 
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The Committee are of opinion that the solution to the problem of pro¬ 
viding the right kind of treatment in urban areas lies in the establishment 
of school clinics. The clinic should be conveniently placed to serve a num¬ 
ber of schools. In many towns buildings suitable for the purpose already 
exist, for example maternity and child welfare centres, and in organising a 
scheme of treatment, advantage should be taken of these. Similarly in the 
planning of new buildings for health activities the advisability of grouping 
welfare centres, school clinics, etc., should be borne in mind. 

The Committee consider that, whenever his duties will permit, the 
teacher should be present at the clinic with the children to see what is being 
done and to receive any instructions for treatment which is to be carried 
out in the school in order to relieve pressure on the school clinic. Failing 
the establishment of special school clinics staffed by the school health ser¬ 
vice, the next best plan will be to arrange a special session for school child¬ 
ren daily at the local hospital or dispensary. This may have to be arranged in 
the afternoons when the doctor has got to attend other patients in the morn¬ 
ings. 


Whatever may be the arrangements for providing treatment by a doctor 
fpr the child, a large amount of minor elementary treatment of children 
can and will have to be done at the school. Much, of this work in other 
countries is done by the school nurse, but conditions in India at present 
make' it essential that the duty to a large extent should fall on the teacher. 
It is recognised that the average Primary school teacher capnot be regarded 
as the ideal person to carry out the daily treatment of a number of minor 
ailments. But until the necessary number of school nurses is available 
this is the obvious alternative. The teacher should be told by the school 
doctor the type of cases he may treat and what treatment should be given 
and he should be made to recognise the dangers of undertaking treatment 
beyond his scope. Given such training, a teacher who is interested and 
endowed with a fair degree of commonsense can do much for the health of 
his pupils. He will of course require the necessary dressings and drugs. 

Follow up work .—It is important to keep in mind, that treatment 
should be directed towards the care of the child as a whole and not merely 
of the particular defect discovered. The susceptibility of the child to 
disease is largely determined by his nutrition, his personal cleanliness and 
the hygienic condition of his environment. 

The school itself, where it is insanitary or overcrowded, or where the 
curriculum is not in conformity with the physiological capacity of the child, 
plays a large part in causing disease. In spite of this it remains true that 
a preponderant role is played by the home environment, and the campaign 
for the reduction and prevention of disease must therefore be carried into 
the home if any sound progress is to be achieved. 

The most efficient agent for this purpose is the health visitor who is 
already in touch with the parents through the maternity and child welfare 
services. She is in the best position to win the confidence of the mother 
and to make her receptive to new ideas. Traditional customs and habits, 
particularly the observance of purdah, militate to a large extent against.the 
attendance at medical inspection of the mother who is after all. the chief 
determining factor in the home environment. Wherever a maternity an4 
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child welfare service exists every effort should be made to secure the inte¬ 
rest and co-operation of the health visitors in following up the defective 
school children in their homes. However, as the number of health visitors, 
is inadequate, any large scale employment of health visitors for the work 
though desirable is not practicable and therefore alternative methods of 
influencing the parents must be tried out. 

Attention has already been directed to the value of having the parents 
present at medical inspection to hear first hand the doctor’s advice regarding 
the health of the child. In the absence of the parents the teacher is once 
more the agent on whom the onus will fall of trying to improve home con¬ 
ditions. At present very few teachers even in High schools have ever been 
inside the homes of the pupils. The lack of contact in every type of school 
between teachers and parents is a regrettable feature of school life in India 
which the Committee feel should be remedied as soon as possible. Teachers 
ought to realise that it is their duty to know the parents of their pupils and 
to become welcome friends in the home of the children. 

The Committee recognise that it is difficult to create any real interest, 
in many teachers for the welfare of the children so long as their status, 
salaries and prospects remain at their present low levels. Even under exist- 
ting circumstances a good deal can be done to secure increased assistance 
from teachers, but the desired end can only be achieved when the condi¬ 
tions of service of all teachers are such as to command their allegiance and 
co-operation. As the teacher is the solution to so many of the problems 
of school health, the Committee urge the vital importance of removing the 
sources of discontent and of making the conditions of employment more 
attractive to the right type of man and woman. 

CHAPTER V— Nutrition 

In the majority of the Provinces and States, schemes for supplementing 
the nutrition of school children are stated to be in force, although their 
working in many cases is restricted to particular types of schools and to 
certain localities. Further evidence of the recognition by provincial autho¬ 
rities of the value of a midday meal for the school children is available 
from the fact that in certain Provinces, of the total budget allotment for 
the school health service, a high proportion is for school meals. Examples 
are Madras city with a provision of Rs. 67,000 for supplementary food and 
an allotment of Rs. 12,000 for the school medical staff, and Bengal with 
a provision of Rs. 45,000 for food and Rs. 7,800 for medical inspection and 
treatment. 

Certain details of the Bengal scheme were described to the Committea. 
The scheme has been in operation since 1934, by which a midday meal is 
given to the children of all aided High schools at a cost of four annas a 
month per child. This meal, although it is not substantial, is stated to have 
a marked effect in improving the working capacity of the children in the 
afternoons. In the initial stages the cost of the scheme was borne on half 
and half basis by Government and the parents. The scheme is now more 
extensively adopted and the division of cost is as follows: — 

Parents where they can afford to do so pay the whole 4 annas per 
month. The headmaster is allowed to give free tiffin to 10 per cent of the 
poorest children and the cost of this 10 per cent is defrayed from the Gov¬ 
ernment grant. 
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The small amount of four annas per child per month fully covers the 
cost of the food and its preparation in the school. 

The Central Advisory Board of Health in appointing this Committee 
drew particular attention to the problem of nutrition in Primary school 
children. The replies from the Provinces and States show that the children 
of Primary schools are not generally included in the schemes for midday 
meals. One reason for this is that the Primary school population is much 
larger and that the financial problem of providing supplementary food for 
them is therefore more difficult. The Committee were informed that in 
Bengal there were five million Primary school children and that the cost 
of giving them supplementary food would be about Rs. 1} croxes. On the 
other hand, the effects of malnutrition on Primary school children are not 
less serious than on children of higher ages. 


In many parts of India it is the custom for children to have a meal 
before they leave for school and have no more food until they return home 
in the late afternoon. Such children cannot be expected to have the neces¬ 
sary energy to devote themselves to their school tasks. It is essential both 
from the point of view of education and of health, that all the children 
should be given a midday meal, whether it is brought by the children from 
their homes or provided at the school by the authorities. Where food is 
provided by the authorities, parents who are able to pay should contribute 
their share to the cost of the schemes and in the case of children whose 
parents are too poor to pay no charge should be made. There is increasing 
recognition of the necessity for extending the facilities for Primary educa¬ 
tion and for making it compulsory as far as possible but it is not sufficiently 
recognised that much of the value of such education will be lost if the 
children are not adequately nourished. 

• 

The main problem therefore is that of providing a satisfactory school 
meal at as low a cost as possible. No uniform scheme can be devised to 
meet the requirements of all. Various methods must be attempted for secur¬ 
ing for the children of different economic levels some extra nourishment, 
and suggestions in this connection are now put forward. 

The value of milk in promoting the growth of children and increasing 
their general sense of well-being has been definitely proved by large scale 
experiments in India and abroad. But whole milk is too costly an article 
of food to be widely used in this country. Researches by the Nutrition Re¬ 
search Laboratories, Coonoor, show that skimmed milk possesses consider¬ 
able food value. It has now been made easily available for educational 
institutions by the removal of the import duty on it. Even so this food 
may be beyond the reach of poor primary schools. 

Other experiments carried out by the Coonoor Laboratories have 
shown that much of the value of whole and skimmed milk is contained in 
calcium lactate, an important constituent of both. The administration of 
one gramme of calcium lactate per day has been shown to be of definite 
benefit to the child and costs only about one anna per child per month. 
Calcium lactate should therefore be within the reach of a wide section of 
the population. 

7—6 M. of £du./57. 
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Germinating grains have been found to be of considerable value in 
warding off food deficiency diseases and is a very desirable supplementary 
food for children. Germinating grain can be prepared easily and costs 
little. 

Much more might be done to develop school gardens which could 
provide vegetables to supplement the children’s midday meal. The lack 
of vegetables is a common deficiency in Indian diets and the development 
of school gardens in addition to providing nourishment for the children 
will have a desirable educative influence. 

The Committee desire to draw the attention of health and education 
•authorities in the Provinces to these facts, in the hope that use will be made 
of them in improving the nutrition of the school population. 

The teacher can and should play an important part in teaching the 
principles of nutrition to school children and in educating the parents with 
regard to the methods of improving the diet of the children within the 
means available to them. Sound instruction of the teachers and children 
in nutrition requires that simple text-books embodying the fundamental 
principles of the subject should be made available in the different Indian 
languages. The Committee were informed that the preparation of such a 
text-book is engaging the attention of the Nutrition Advisory Committee 
of the Indian Research Fund Association. This text-book, when published, 
and the Health Bulletin entitled “The Nutritive Value of Indian Foods and 
the Planning of Satisfactory Diets”, should be translated by Provincial 
Governments into the principal Indian languages and made available to 
the school authorities. 

CHAPTER VI— Personal and Environmental Hygiene 

The practice of personal hygiene by the school children depends on 
many factors, not the least important being the example set by the teacher. 
Not only must the teacher’s personal cleanliness be of a high standard but 
his physique and general health must also be good. To ensure this no 
teacher should be appointed without passing a medical examination of fit¬ 
ness approved by the Government of the Province or State. 

Considerable hardship may result from the application of this recom¬ 
mendation unless at the same time a medical examination of all candidates 
for admission to Training schools and colleges is instituted and the Com¬ 
mittee therefore recommend that this should be done. At an earlier stage 
the school doctor and the teacher can do much to discourage pupils of poor 
physique or handicapped by special defects from choosing teaching as a pro¬ 
fession. 

During training and on subsequent employment it is no less important 
that a careful watch should be kept on the teacher’s health. Periodical 
examinations of the teachers by the school doctor should present no serious 
difficulty. The object is as much to protect the teacher’s own health as to 
eliminate any danger to the school population. If the medical examination 
brings to light any disease or defect, every effort must be made to help the 
teacher to a complete recovery. Treatment may not be the only means 
necessary, the conditions of work and the amenities provided for the 
teacher’s comfort also deserve attention. 
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The teaching and practice o| personal hygiene in school are dealt with 
in a subsequent chapter and it is only necessary here to draw attention to 
the need for encouraging personal cleanline$s amongst the school children 
and for providing the facilities required for the attainment of a high degree 
of personal cleanliness. 

In a number of Provinces and States cleanliness parades are held by 
the teacher. In some schools the parades take place daily, in others weekly 
or bi-weekly, in others a cleanliness parade is held at the time of the 
school doctor’s visit. Parade inspection is most suitable for the younger 
classes. A daily parade of the school children before the school starts 
gives the teacher an opportunity of judging the cleanliness standards of the 
children and of supervising the practice of cleanliness. The scope of the 
parade should not, however, be limited to an inspection of cleanliness; minor 
ailments, fatigue, malnutrition and other departures from health can and 
should be detected and suitable advice given or treatment initiated when 
necessary. 

The detection of dirty children has no value unless arrangements are 
made for remedying the conditions. Facilities for washing are particularly 
important and in towns with a pipe water supply this should present no 
difficulty. In rural areas the construction of a soakpit and the supply of 
water of reasonable purity are the minimum requirements. In areas where 
facilities for bathing are limited, school baths are an invaluable asset to any 
scheme for promoting the health of the school child. 

The beneficial results of membership of the Junior Red Cross on the 
personal hygiene, of the pupils is mentioned elsewhere in the report. 

The question of environmental hygiene was not extensively discussed 
since the School Buildings Committee appointed by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education are already dealing with this subject. 

The replies received from Provinces and States to the questionnaire 
state that, generally speaking, the lighting, ventilation and construction of 
Government schools are satisfactory. On the other hand, schools under 
private management are often housed in buildings not originally designed 
for the use of schools and fall short of reasonable hygienic standards. The 
selection of a house for use as a school is frequently left to a Sub-Inspector 
of the Education Department who usually takes no account of the health 
requirements. Where it is necessary to use ordinary buildings as schools 
the responsible education authorities should obtain the advice of the local 
health officer as to their suitability. 

Little scientific data on the lighting, ventilation and heating of schools 
are available with regard to tropical conditions. The School Buildings 
Committee of the Central Advisory Board of Education have recommend¬ 
ed the appointment of a body of experts to investigate and report on suit¬ 
able standards for Indian conditions. This recommendation is supported. 

The necessity for providing a safe water supply in schools requires 
special emphasis. The Committee recommend that, whatever the source 
of supply, there should be provided in each school some type of container 
in which wholesome water, kept under lock and key, is made available to 
the children by being drawn off through a tap. 
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As regards the provision of latrines, the Committee are of opinion that, 
for schools in rural and suburban areas, the bored-hole type of latrine offers 
a satisfactory solution in most areas. It is cheap to construct, costs practi¬ 
cally nothing to maintain and should prove satisfactory in every way for 
preventing soil pollution in and around the school premises. The possibi¬ 
lity of surface wells becoming polluted by infection travelling through the 
subsoil water from bored-hole latrines has been used as an argument against 
the wider use of this type of latrine. This danger seems to have been exag¬ 
gerated. If preliminary investigations are made to determine the direction 
of the flow of subsoil water, the location of bored-hole latrines can be decid¬ 
ed with safety. 


The questionnaire asked for information on the extent to which suit¬ 
able school furniture is provided but the details given were scanty. In 
India desks are in use in the higher classes but the children of Primary schools 
are often made to sit on the floor with no support for the back. The effect of 
posture on the child’s health and growth, with special reference to the use 
of desks and seats, is a matter of great importance and requires special in¬ 
vestigation by an expert body. The Committee consider that, without such 
an investigation, it is not possible to assess the ill-effects, if any, that the 
habit of squatting on the floor is producing on the health of Primary school 
children. 

The attention now devoted by school authorities to environmental 
hygiene is not sufficient. The Committee therefore consider that all officers 
inspecting schools, whether they belong to the Education, Medical or Public 
Health Departments, should rerport on the sanitary condition of the pre¬ 
mises and the surroundings and bring to the notice of the Education autho¬ 
rities such defects as they discover. 


But no permanent improvement of the environment can be expected 
until the school children and their teachers begin to take an active interest 
in keeping the school premises clean. Co-operative effort among the 
children for the cleaning up of the school and its surrounding areas should 
be encouraged. The children can also take part in other forms of com¬ 
munal health activity. Recent, work in the rural area around Delhi has 
shown that one of the most useful methods of preventing malaria is by the 
use of insecticides' to kill adult mosquitoes in houses. The children in these 
Delhi areas have been trained to do this work. In India malaria is the 
most important health problem and has a crippling effect on the lives of 
an enormous number of school children in the areas where the disease is 
prevalent. The control of the disease by the eradication of mosquito breed¬ 
ing places is often too costly, as it involves expensive engineering works, 
but in the destruction of adult mosquitoes with insecticides an effective me¬ 
thod has become available for reducing the infection of school children. The 
method is not expensive, and, it is hoped, will become cheaper. A progres¬ 
sive teacher can encourage the children to help in the filling or draining 
of shallow depressions where water collects and the malaria mosquito- 
breeds. These are simple measures which require only the initiative and 
inspiration of the teacher for their success. A passive attitude regarding the 
prevalence of malaria has been allowed to continue too long. 
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CHAPTER VII— Teaching of Hygiene in Schools and in Training 

Schools and Colleges 

Replies to the questionnaire show that on paper at least the import¬ 
ance of training the teacher and the children in a healthy way of life is 
realised by the Education authorities since hygiene is included in the sylla¬ 
bus of every Training college and nearly every Training school in the Pro¬ 
vinces and States from which replies were received. Similarly, with one or 
two exceptions, hygiene is stated to be a subject of study in all Primary and 
Secondary schools. In the latter, hygiene is not,infrequently an optional sub¬ 
ject. This seems reasonable in the senior classes if hygiene has been well 

taught at an earlier stage in the school curriculum. 

/ 

While the. general situation on paper sounds satisfactory, the low stan¬ 
dards of personal and environmental hygiene met with in many schools are 
such as to forbid an easy acceptance that all is well. These low standards 
lead to the conclusion that something is wrong with the content of the sylla¬ 
bus and the methods of teaching hygiene both in Training institutions for 
teachers and in schools for children. 

Put shortly, the successful inculcation of healthy habits in school 
children will depend primarily on the standards set by the teacher in his 
personal hygiene and*on his knowledge of and outlook on health questions. 
The teacher must be the model to be followed by the child with regard to 
health and healthy ways of life. If any progress is to be made, the health 
consciousness of the teacher must be stimulated by better teaching of 
hygiene in the Training schools and colleges. 

As a first step towards securing the fitness of the teacher for the teach¬ 
ing of hygiene, the Committee wish to affirm their view that practical 
hygiene should be a compulsory subject in all courses for the training of 
teachers, and that particular attention should be paid to the subject in 
Training schools for teachers, in Primary and Vernacular schools. 

The syllabus in use in many of the Training schools and colleges requires 
revision, if the new demands which will be made on the knowledge and re¬ 
sourcefulness of the teacher as a part of the school medical service, are to 
be met. In only one or two Provinces has an effort been made to prepare 
and. publish a text-book on hygiene in the vernacular for use in Training 
schools. In Training colleges the text-books prescribed are those in use in 
the United Kingdom. As the personal, communal and environmental aspects 
of hygiene in India differ widely from those obtaining in a temperate climate, 
text-books dealing with Indian conditions are indispensable. Apart from text¬ 
books, a handbook on health education for use by school teachers would be 
a valuable addition to the equipment of the teacher. 


Replies to the question “Is hygiene included in refresher courses for 
teachers?” were in the negative in the majority of Provinces and States. 
In order to ensure that the knowledge and interest of teachers in the subject 
are kept alive and in order to keep them acquainted with new developments, 
the attention of Educational authorities is drawn to the great desirability of 
providing facilities for refresher courses in the subject. 
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The Provincial Educational and Health authorities shbuld collaborate 
in drawing up a syllabus for each type of training institution. The prepara¬ 
tion and publication of text-books for use in Training colleges and schools 
and of handbooks for the guidance of teachers responsible for health edu¬ 
cation are a necessary corollary to the revision of the syllabuses. 

> In the recommendations of the Committee regarding the organisation 
of medical inspection the teacher is called upon to play a very important 
part. On account of the ignorance of parents and the limited number of 
doctors, it will largely fall on, the teacher to detect early departures from nor¬ 
mal in a child, to assist in treatment, to make contact with the home in order 
to influence the parents and to keep the teaching and practice of hygiene alive 
in the school. For these reasons the Committee consider that practical demon¬ 
strations should form an important part of the course of training. The teacher 
should be taught by practice how to recognise defects in children and to do 
elementary treatment as it is only by his learning to do that it will be possible 
to establish a school medical service on a reasonably wide scale. 

Certain parts of the training course will require to be taught if pos¬ 
sible, by a doctor, preferably by a member of the regular school medical 
service, the establishment of which is recommended by this Committee. 

In regard to the teaching of hygiene to children the instruction now 
given in Primary schools in several Provinces is inappropriate to the age 
of the child. The training of the child in health habits does not begin suffi¬ 
ciently early and the approach to the subject is through disease rather than 
through a study of the requirements for health. The Committee consider 
that instruction in hygiene should begin at the earliest age possible. At 
the beginning the instruction should be wholly on practical lines and de¬ 
voted mainly to personal hygiene, while at a later age the child’s interest can 
be directed to environmental hygiene and the health of the community. 
The Committee wish to emphasise that unless greater attention is given by 
the responsible authorities to the planning of school buildings and to the 
provision of equipment which will make the practice of healthy habits possi¬ 
ble, progress will be difficult. It is futile to try to awaken in the child an 
interest in and a sense of responsibility for his own health and for the sani¬ 
tary condition of his surroundings so long as the schools themselves fall 
short of reasonable hygiene standards. As the teacher should be the model 
for the child to follow in personal standards, the school should be the model 
for-the home in regard to environmental cleanliness. 

The replies from the Provinces show that the active and willing co-ope¬ 
ration of the children in health matters is best secured in schools where a 
movement such as the Junior Red Cross is alive. In such schools, it is 
stated, a notable improvement has been made in the personal cleanliness 
and healthy habits of the children. The Committee are of opinion that the 
Junior Red Cross Health Game is an appropriate and valuable means of 
laying the foundations of a healthy life during the Primary school years. 
At a later stage with fuller instruction in hygiene, and particularly in the 
environmental aspects of the subject, the child should become an asset to 
the school authorities for the care and orderliness of the school buildings 
and compound. Later his activities can be extended beyond the school 
boundaries to the community where he can take part in antimalaria cam¬ 
paigns and other measures foi the control of disease and for general raising 
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of the standard of life in the community. In the senior classes the children 
can also assist the teacher in the recording of heights and weights and in 
the treatment of minor ailments under the direct supervision of the teacher. 
In this connection the Mackenzie school course of First Aid, Hygiene and 
Sanitation should prove to be of great value to the pupils. 

For girls in the upper classes a training in mother-craft should prove 
invaluable and in order to make the training practical they should be given 
opportunities of visiting child Welfare centres as far as this is feasible. 

CHAPTER VIII— Physical Education 

The information received from the Provinces and States shows that in 
a general way Physical education has received more attention in Secondary 
than in Primary schools. The Physical education of girls has received much 
less attention than that of boys. 

The employment of trained physical instructors is practically limited 
to Secondary schools, while in Primary schools the teaching of the subject 
is entrusted to ordinary teachers who may or may not have had training 
in Physical education. 

Colleges for physical traihing exist in Madras. Bombay, Hyderabad, 
Calcutta, Lucknow and Lahore. In many of the other places, facilities for 
physical training are provided in the Training schools for Primary and Secon¬ 
dary school teachers. 

The time devoted to formal physical exercises is usually part of the 
school hours while games are played after school has finished. The period 
set apart for physical exercises varies in the Provinces and States, from 
about 20 minutes each day to two periods of 30—45 minutes per week. 

The types of physical exercises adopted in schools include games, gym¬ 
nastics, drill, boxing and indigenous types of recreation such as folk dances. 
The Committee were informed that a lot of old fashioned drill goes on in 
schools which obviously does the children no good; far from benefiting 
them, it merely tires them. Many schools have physical drill at the end 
of the day, a time which shofuld be avoided, if possible. 

Physical education is everywhere stated to be compulsory for boys in 
Secondary schools. An important question in this connection is that of ensur¬ 
ing that the nature and extent of the exercises that individual children are 
made to take do not go beyond their physiological capacity. The questionnaire 
asked whether the school doctors prescribed the type and extent of physical 
exercise to be taken by pupils suffering from physical disabilities and what 
other provision existed for this purpose in schools without a doctor. The 
replies state that where the services of a school doctor are available, his 
advice is followed; otherwise the physical instructor, the headmaster or the 
class teacher determines the class of exercise. 

The Committee having considered the information available regarding 
the existing provisions in the country for the Physical education of school 
children, make the following recommendations. 
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Organisation for the supervision of Physical education. —In each Pro¬ 
vince and State, the Educational Department should have at headquarters 
an experienced and well qualified officer to organise the scheme for physical 
instruction in the colleges and schools. Under him there should be a Dis¬ 
trict Inspector of Physical Education for each district. In every Secondary 
school a fully trained physical instructor should be on the staff and the 
appointment of such an instructor should be a condition for a grant-in-aid. 
The number of Primary schools is so large that the provision of wholetime 
trained instructors in all such schools is not practicable. However, the 
necessity for some skilled supervision of physical exercises in Elementary 
schools is urgent. District Inspectors of Physical education should therefore 
organise training camps, lasting for about a month, for Primary school tea¬ 
chers. The neglect of Physical education for school girls up to now should be 
remembered when a Provincial scheme is being drawn up, and a special effort 
should be made to accelerate the rate of progress of Physical education in 
girls’ schools. 

Physical Instructors .—Physical education is intended to assist in pro¬ 
moting normal physiological development and to correct physical defects 
in so far as they can be remedied by such training. The physical instructor 
should therefore have had training in the elementary principles of 
physiology, of the hygienic mode of life and of nutrition. He should 
be trained to detect early signs of fatigue in the child and to regulate (under 
the guidance of a doctor in certain cases) the nature and amount of exer¬ 
cise for individual pupils. The Committee have, earlier in this report, 
drawn attention to the desirability of the physical instructor being present 
during the medical examination of the children. He should be allowed a 
period or periods within the time-table when he can give remedial exercises 
in cases recommended by the school medical officer. 

The physical instructor should also help the child to become socially 
minded. Participation in games, especially team games, teaches the child 
to Subordinate his desire for personal success to the interest of the team as 
a whole. It has been stated that an efficient system of Physical education 
“should encourage the concurrent development of healthy physique, alert 
intelligence and sound character”*. Participation by the children in games 
and in the varied corporate activities of the school, such as the Scout and 
Junior Red Cross movements, is essential for the attainment of these 
objects. The physical instructor who is concerned with providing for the 
child a wide and varied experience in healthful living, should therefore be 
fitted to guide all these activities in the school. 

It will thus be seen that the training of the physical instructor will 
require to be of a comprehensive nature. The old concept of a drill-master 
or a weight' lifting expert is now effete. The Committee had before them 
details of the training given to students in some ntodem colleges for physi¬ 
cal training. Health education finds a prominent place in the programme 
of study, the aim being to develop in teachers the incentive and the ability 
to train children to practice healthful living, and to enable teachers to co¬ 
operate intelligently in medical inspection. The Committee agree with 
these aims and commend them to those responsible for the training of phy¬ 
sical instructors in different parts of the country. 

•Syllabus of physical training for schools issued by the Board of Education, England and 
Wales, 1933. 
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The Committee consider that physical instructors, when they reach the 
age of 40, should be absorbed into the normal teaching work. It is not un¬ 
common to find men carrying on the duties of physical instructors at 50 and 
55 years of age. This is undesirable. To prevent this, physical training 
instructors should also be qualified to teach other subjects and should be 
required to devote a certain amdunt of time to doing this throughout their 
career. 

Physical exercise. —The Committee consider that some period every 
day should be devoted to organised physical activity but that undue em¬ 
phasis on drill is undesirable. Organised games should form an important 
part of the curriculum for physical education. Games should be played 
within the school hours since by postponing them to the end of the day, 
many children living at a distance are prevented from taking part. In view 
of the difficulty of securing playing fields in towns provision for small area 
games should, as far as possible, be encouraged in the schools in urban 
areas. 

An essential part of any town-planning scheme is the provision of ade¬ 
quate open areas for school games. 

Medical care of the children undergoing physical training. —The Com¬ 
mittee consider that, wherever a school medical service exists, the school 
medical officer should note on the child’s card any modification which he 
considers necessary regarding the child’s Physical education. 

It is desirable that Provincial Health and Education authorities should 
together draw up a code on Physical education and that this code should 
include advice on the medical aspects of this subject. The formulation of 
a system of graduated physical exercises to suit the requirements of differ¬ 
ent types of children is also desirable. 

CHAPTER IX— Corporate Activities 

The organisations for corporate activity which usually exist in schools 
are the Junior Red Cross, Boy Scouts and Girl Guides, the Hindustan Scouts 
and the Bengal Bratachari movement. All these organisations have a common 
aim, to aid the evolution of healthy and socially useful citizens. A certain 
amount of overlapping and duplication is inevitable in the activities of orga¬ 
nisations which have a common objective, but while the objective may be 
the same, the lines of approach may vary. The same methods will not neces¬ 
sarily appeal to every child, nor to the same child at different ages, and it is 
therefore advantageous to have a variety of organisations even in one school. 
Fortunately the interests of the teachers will'not be uniform and some account 
must be taken of their preferences and enthusiasms. Any corporate activity 
under an enthusiastic teacher will secure the willing and whole-hearted sup¬ 
port of the children. The outlook and interests of the teacher are perhaps 
more important in determining the value of the activity on the character of 
the child than the actual organisation to which the child belongs. 

At the same time there are differences in the programmes of the various 
organisations. The value of the Junior Red Cross in developing the health 
consciousness of the child has already been discussed. No other organisa¬ 
tion lays quite the same emphasis on the practice of personal hygiene, and 
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as an auxiliary to the school health services an active Junior Red Cross 
group can be a great help. The activities of the Junior Red Cross should 
be definitely correlated as closely as possible with the general health work 
of the school. From the point of view of health the Committee recognise- 
the value of the Junior Red Cross and recommend that the Education De¬ 
partment should be strongly represented on the Provincial Junior Red Cross 
Committees in order that the potential benefits of this important movement 
may become more widespread throughout the schools in India. Other 
organisations which emphasise physical fitness, social service, nature study, 
crafts, camp life and other forms of healthful activity are equally impor¬ 
tant. The overlapping of activities can be in a large measure avoided by 
selecting the best features of each movement and by concentrating the acti¬ 
vities of the group on the selected features, while leaving the members free 
to join up with other groups for the complementary activities. 

The Committee recommended that the curriculum of the school should' 
be arranged to provide at least one period a week for some corporate acti¬ 
vity in addition to physical training and organised games. 

Many agencies must work together to make secure the child’s right to 
health and happiness. But of all those agencies, the parents are the most 
important as their is the longest and strongest influence in the child’s life. 
No scheme for the school health services can be considered complete which 
does not arouse in the parents an interest in and a sense of .responsibility 
for the care of their children. The advantages of having the parents present 
at medical inspection have already been stressed and attention has been 
drawn to the need for greater opportunities for individual parents and 
teachers to meet both in the school and in the home, but this is not enough. 
A sustained campaign to interest the parents in the school activities and' 
to increase the opportunities of contact between the parents and the school 
authorities must be undertaken. Broadcasts and cinematograph films may- 
have a place in certain areas, and school journeys or excursions can be a 
valuable experience alike to children and parents. Social functions such 
as prize distributions, school concerts, sports and parents day celebrations 
are another method of reaching the parents. They should be encouraged 
to witness and appreciate the school and community health activities and 
by this means their co-operation can be secured towards introducing new 
ideas into the homes. 

The limitations that poverty imposes on what the parents can do to 
improve their home environment are fully recognised, but the sanitary state 
of the home and the environment is largely due to ignorance and traditional 
custom. Much can be done through education to improve existing condi¬ 
tions and the simultaneous education of the child and his parents is an im¬ 
portant part of the corporate activities of the school. 

CHAPTER X— Administration 

Provincial and District Headquarters .—The Education, Medical and 
Public Health Departments in the Provinces are all intimately concerned 
with the successful working of the school medical service. Any scheme 
proposed for the administrative control of the service must take note of 
this fact. During discussion in Committee it was urged that as the full co¬ 
operation of the teachers would be essential, the Education Department 
should be given the administrative control of the service. The teachers: 
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would have to be brought into the schertie very largely to assist the school 
medical officers, and the fullest co-operation would be secured if both the 
medical officer and the teacher are under the same administrative authority. 
The Committee felt at the same time that the school medical services in 
the Provinces will have to work in the closest co-operation with the existing 
health services, and must derive the fullest advantage from the facilities 
and knowledge already available in the Medical and Public Health Depart¬ 
ments. Coordination at Provincial headquarters is therefore of the greatest 
importance. 

In view of the above considerations the Committee came to the conclu¬ 
sion that school medical services should be created in the Provinces and 
that the administrative control of these, including the necessary budget 
provision, should be under'the Education Department. In each major 
Province there should be a Chief School Medical Officer to administer the 
school medical service which should contain a sufficient number of doctors 
for the administrative and executive duties of medical inspection and treat¬ 
ment of school children. They also consider that in order to promote co¬ 
ordination in regard to school medical work between the Education Depart¬ 
ment aAd the Medical and Public Health Departments, a coordination com¬ 
mittee of the Director of Public Instruction, Surgeon General or Inspector 
General of Civil Hospitals and the Director*of Public Health should be set 
up in major Provinces. 

In making the recommendation for the appointment of a Chief School 
Medical Officer the Committee do not regard it as necessarily involving the 
appointment of a third administrative medical officer at Provincial Head¬ 
quarters. They are of opinion that, in order to secure as much coordination 
as possible and to facilitate the economic use of doctors already in the em¬ 
ployment of the Provincial Government, it may be found convenient for 
the Surgeon General or the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, as the 
case may be, or the Director of Public Health to act as Chief School Medical 
Officer under the Minister for Education. Whether one of these officers 
acts as Chief School Medical Officer or a separate appointment is made is 
obviously a matter for each Provincial Government to decide. 

Co-ordination of effort among the officers of the three Departments 
should also be extended to the districts. The District Medical Officer is in 
charge of medical administration while the control of public health work 
is divided between Municipal Health Officers, wherever they exist, and the 
District Health Officer who is responsible for the rural areas. It is recommend¬ 
ed that there should be a District School Medical Officer for the organisation 
and supervision of the schemes in urban and rural areas. This Officer should 
work in close cooperation with the District Medical Officer and the Munici¬ 
pal and District Health Officers. 

The school medical services in individual local areas are the statutory 
responsibility of Municipal Committees and District Boards. In India, as 
in England, Government control over the efficiency of local health adminis¬ 
tration is exercised through the judicious distribution of grants-in-aid to 
the responsible local bodies. The same principle should apply in the case 
of local school medical services. The Committee consider that Govern¬ 
ment’s grant-in-aid should be at least 50 per cent, of the cost, and that 
necessary safeguards should be incorporated in the conditions governing 
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the distribution of such grants. In this way the Provincial Government 
will be able to ensure that only considerations of efficiency will determine 
the recruitment of personnel and the standard of administration to be main¬ 
tained by the local authority. 

The expenditure on the supervising staff maintained at Provincial and 
District headquarters should be a charge on the Provincial funds. A Pro¬ 
vincial cadre of school Medical Officers will attract suitable men to the 
service. They should be capable of directing the work in the local areas 
both from the administrative and technical points of view and will there¬ 
fore require special qualifications and experience. Some doctors after a 
period of service in school medical work may desire to take up some other 
branch of medicine. This situation might be met by the deputation to the 
school medical service of officers from the Medical and Public Health De¬ 
partments, and it will be an early task of the Co-ordination Committee at 
Provincial Headquarters to formulate a practical scheme for the appoint¬ 
ment and deputation of such officers. Continuity in the school medical 
work is however vital and the period of deputation of a doctor for this 
work should be at least four to five years. 

Urban Schemes .—The provision of medical facilities, the number of 
school children, the proportion of well-to-do parents and the facilities for 
transport vary widely among urban areas. It is therefore useful to divide 
these areas into two broad groups, one including the cities and large towns 
and the other the remaining urban centres of population. In regard to the 
first it has already been pointed out that the available resources may, in 
many cases, be such that there should be no great difficulty in attempting 
to develop a school health service on as broad a basis as has been done in 
Western countries. With respect to the latter group, a less ambitious pro¬ 
gramme is in keeping with the prevailing conditions. 

In the larger towns the Committee consider that for efficient service 
the employment of whole time school medical officers is. essential. Such offi¬ 
cers should not be permitted to engage in private practice. A scheme should 
include Primary and Secondary schools and it should be a condition of re¬ 
cognition and grant-in-aid that each school should either take advantage of 
the local school medical scheme or have approved medical arrangements 
of its own. The Committee consider that no child should be deprived of 
necessary treatment on account of the poverty of its parents. Medical ins¬ 
pection and treatment should therefore be provided free for the children of 
all Primary schools and of the Primary departments of Secondary schools. 
Treatment should include admission to the free wards of Government hos¬ 
pitals and operation treatment if required. In Secondary schools where fees 
are charged for tuition, it is reasonable that an additional fee should be levied 
to cover the cost of medical inspection and treatment at the school clinic.* 
where no school fees are charged it is not advisable to introduce a special 
fee for the school medical service. 

In the smaller towns it will be necessary to utilise the services of part- 
time doctors. They may come from Government or local body hospitals 
and dispensaries or may be health officers. Others may be private practi¬ 
tioners. The Committee realise that .with a part-time doctor there may be 
certain difficulties. The demands of private practice on his time may make 

♦In this connection please see the foot-note on page i ia. 
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it difficult for him to devote the necessary time to his school duties. It. has 
been stated that some part-time school doctors have utilised the contacts 
which school work offers to extend their private practice. Strict supervision 
is required to prevent such abuses. The Committee recommend that the amount 
paid to a part-time private practitioner should bear the same relation to the 
salary of a full-time officer as that between the respective number of hours 
spent by each on the work. The duties to be performed by part-time doctors 
should be carefully defined and should include inspection and treatment. 

Rural Schemes .—Rural areas present more difficulties than towns and 
cities. The extent to which medical relief and other health services have 
been developed in rural areas differs widely in the Provinces and sometimes 
in different areas in one Province. In some Provinces subsidised rural prac¬ 
titioners have been established and in some others no such service has been 
provided. Again the number of medical men in general practice in rural 
areas varies greatly. 

Certain facts relating to Bengal were described to the Committee. The 
average population in a district is approximately two millions of which the 
number of school children is estimated at 200,000. No subsidised practi¬ 
tioner service exists in the Province. As regards facilities for travel, conditions 
differ widely in Eastern Bengal with its water transport system and in Western 
Bengal which is drier and has more rapid communications. 

Similar diversity of conditions may exist in other Provinces and the 
Committee therefore came to the conclusion that before a school medical 
inspection scheme can be drawn up for rural areas, it is necessary that a 
preliminary survey be made to determine the extent of the medical facili¬ 
ties that are available in such areas and to determine ways of supplementing 
them. The survey should take into account the strength of the school popu¬ 
lation in the area, the medical men employed by Government and local 
bodies, the number of private practitioners, the public health organisation 
that exists, the distribution of schools and means of communication bet¬ 
ween the different parts of the area. 

Certain possible methods of securing medical men for inspection and 
treatment may be mentioned. The services of doctors in charge of Govern¬ 
ment or local body dispensaries or of private practitioners may be utilised on 
ti part-time basis. It may be necessary to employ wholetime touring medical 
officers to carry out medical inspection but doubt was expressed regarding 
the value of this class of medical officer. Adequate supervision of their work 
is difficult. In very extensive and sparsely populated areas the employment 
of such an officer cannot perhaps be avoided. As in the case of urban 
schemes, the part-time school medical officer should be paid a proportion 
of the wholetime medical officer’s salary corresponding to the proportion 
of the wholetime work which he carries out. 

CHAPTER XI— Summary and Recommendations 

1. Introduction and Historical .—The Committee wish to draw special 
attention to the frequency with which a system of medical inspection has 
been started in a Province only to be abandoned after a short while as a 
measure of economy. This indicates that there has not been a clear appre¬ 
ciation of the fundamental necessity for the essential characteristics of a 
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school medical scheme. The Committee emphasise that satisfactory arrange¬ 
ments for school medical inspection and treatment form an essential part 
of any efficient system of public education. (Page 86). 

2. Aims and objects of a School Medical Service. —The Committee 
consider that the aims and objects of a school medical service, as defined 
by Sir George Newman, arc applicable to India and that it is absolutely 
essential that steps be taken to ensure that children attending school are 
healthy and kept healthy. This is necessary not only from the medical but 
also from the educational point of view. (Page 86). 

3. In developing a school medical service in India big difficulty is the 
inadequate number of qualified doctors and nurses. However, in some of 
the large cities it should be possible to organise school health work on as 
wide a basis as in the West. (Page 87). 

4. Medical Inspection. —Probably fifty per cent of the children attend¬ 
ing school would be found to require medical attention or medical obser¬ 
vation. (Page 87). 

5. Too much weight cannot be given to health considerations in deter¬ 
mining the age at which children should be admitted to school. The age 
of school entry should be not more than six and preferably five. (Page 88). 

6. Many routine examinations of school children in some parts of 
India are unnecessary. The routine examinations should be (a) on entry 
into a Primary school at approximately its sixth year, (b) at the 11th year 
and (c) at the 14th year. For children in High schools, when leaving at the 
age of 17, a final examination is desirable. Children going from a private 
school without a medical inspection scheme to a Secondary school should 
be given a routine examination as soon as possible after admission. (Page 
88 ). 

7. A wholetime doctor may reasonably be expected to carry out 5,000 
routine inspections in a year. (Page 89). 

8. A medical record will have to be maintained for each child which 
will go with the child when he goes from one school to another. (Page 89). 

9. Height and weight records should be taken not less than twice a 
year. This work should be done by the teacher. (Page 89). 

10. Medical inspection should only be carried out by a qualified doctor 
with special training for the work. (Page 90).. 

11. Medical inspection should take place in the school during school 
hours and if possible the parents should be present. In schools with a physical 
instructor, he should as far as possible be available during the inspection. 
The doctor should go through the inspection results with the teacher. 
(Page 90). 

12. Treatment and Follow up. —A scheme for medical inspection with¬ 
out provision for treatment and follow up is of little or no use. Schemes 
for treatment must include provision for supplementary nourishment. Special 
arrangements will be necessary for treating dental defects, tonsils and ade¬ 
noids and for correcting the more serious defects of vision and hearing. 
(Page 92). 
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13. In urban areas accommodation for school clinics should be pro¬ 
vided at convenient centres. In many towns, buildings suitable for the purpose 
already exist, such as maternity and child welfare centres. Where it is not 
possible to provide special school clinics, the next best plan is a special 
session for school children at the local hospital or dispensary. (Pages 92-93). 

14. Much of the minor elementary treatment can be done by the teacher 
provided he has received the requisite instruction. (Page 93). 

15. Any campaign for the reduction and prevention of disease amongst 
school children must be carried into the home if sound progress is to be 
achieved (Page 93). 

16. Every effort should be made to secure the interest and co-operation 
of health visitors in following up the defective school children in their 
homes. (Pages 93-94). 

17. The lack of contact in every type of school between teachers and 
parents is a regrettable feature of school life in India which the Committee 
feel should be remedied as soon as possible. (Page 94). 

18. As the teacher is the solution of so many of the problems of school 
health, the Committee urge the vital importance of making the conditions 
of employment more attractive to the right type of man and woman. (Page 
94). 

19. Nutrition .—The children of Primary schools are not generally in¬ 
cluded in the schemes for midday meals. The effects of malnutrition on 
Primary school children are not less serious than on children of higher ages. 
All the children should be given a midday meal, whether it is brought from 
their homes or provided at the school. Parents able to pay should contri¬ 
bute to the scheme. (Pages 94-95). 

20. Simple text-books embodying the fundamental principles of nutri¬ 
tion should be made available in the different Indian languages. (Page 96). 

21. Personal and Environmental Hygiene .—The practice of personal 
hygiene by the school children depends largely on the example set by the 
teacher. Not only must the teacher’s personal cleanliness be of a high stan¬ 
dard but his physique and general health must also be good. All candi¬ 
dates for admission to Training colleges and schools should be medically 
examined. The teacher should be medically examined at intervals as much 
to protect his own health as to eliminate any danger to the school popula¬ 
tion. (Page 96). 

22. A daily parade before the school starts gives an opportunity of 
judging cleanliness standards. It should be a health and cleanliness parade. 
(Page 97). 

23. Where it is necessary to use ordinary buildings as schools, the res¬ 
ponsible Educational authority should obtain the advice of the local health 
officer as to their suitability. (Page 97). 

24. The appointment of a body of experts to report on suitable stan¬ 
dards for lighting, ventilation and heating of schools is recommended. 
(Page 97). 

25. In each school some type of container should be provided in which 
wholesome water kept under lock and key is made available. (Page 97). 
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26. Regarding the provision of latrines, the bored-hole latrine offers a 
satisfactory solution in most rural suburban areas. (Page 98). 

27. The effect of posture on the child’s health and growth with special 
reference to the use of desks and seats is a matter of great importance and 
requires special investigation by experts. (Page 98). 

28. Cooperative effort among the children for the cleaning up of the 
school and its surrounding areas should be encouraged and suggestions are 
made for carrying this out. (Page 98). 

29. Teaching of hygiene in schools and in Training schools and colleges. 
—Instruction of school children in hygiene should begin at the earliest age 
possible and at the beginning should be made wholly on practical lines and 
devoted mainly to personal hygiene. (Page 99). 

30. The Junior Red Cross Health Game is an appropriate and valuable 
means of laying the foundations of a healthy life during the Primary school 
years. (Page 100). 

31. Hygiene should be a compulsory subject in all courses for the train¬ 
ing of teachers. (Pages 99-100). 

32. Practical demonstrations should form an important part of the 
course of training in hygiene for teachers. They should be taught by prac¬ 
tice to recognise defects and to do elementary treatment. (Page 100). 

33. Text-books on hygiene dealing with Indian conditions are indispen¬ 
sable. (Page 99). 

34. Physical education. —The Education Department headquarters 
staff should include a well qualified and experienced officer to organise the 
scheme for physical instruction in colleges and schools. He should have 
an Inspector for each District. (Page 102). 

35. The physical instructor should have training in the elementary 
principles of physiology, of the hygienic mode of life and of nutrition. (Page 
102 ). 

36. Health education should find a prominent place in the programme 
of study of the physical instructor, the aim being to develop in them the 
incentive and the ability to train children to practice healthful living and 
to enable them to co-operate intelligently in medical inspection. (Page 102). 

37. Every Secondary school should have a fully trained physical instruc¬ 
tor, and his appointment should be a condition for a grant-in-aid. (Page 102). 

38. District Inspectors should organise training camps for physical ins¬ 
truction, lasting about a month, for Primary school teachers. (Page 102). 

39. A special effort should be made to accelerate the rate of progress 
of physical education in girls’ schools. (Page 102). 

40. Some period every day during school hours should be devoted to- 
organise physical activity but undue emphasis on drill is undesirable. 
Organised games should form an important part of the curriculum for Phy¬ 
sical education. (Page 103). 
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41. Corporate activities. —The Education Department should be 
strongly represented on the Junior Red Cross Committees in order that the 
potential benefit of this important movement may become more widespread 
throughout the schools. (Page 103-104). 

42. The curriculum of the school should be arranged to provide at 
least one period a week for some corporate activity in addition to physical 
training and organised games. (Page 104). 

43. A sustained campaign to interest the parents in the school activi¬ 
ties and to increase the opportunities of contact between the parents and 
the school authorities must be undertaken. (Page 104). 

44. Much can be done through education to improve existing health 
conditions, and the simultaneous education of the child and his parent, is 
an important part of the corporate activities of the school. (Page 104). 

45. Administration. —School medical services should be created in the 
Provinces. (Page 105). 

46. The administrative control of these, including the necessary budget 
provision, should be under the Education Department. (Page 105). 

47. In each major Province there should be a Chief School Medical 
Officer to administer the school medical service which should contain a 
sufficient number of doctors for the administrative and executive duties of 
medical inspection and treatment of school children. (Page 105). 

48. In order to promote coordination in regard to school medical work 
between the Education Department and the Medical and Public Health 
Departments, a coordination committee of the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, Surgeon General or Inspector General of Civil Hospitals and the 
Director of Public Health should be set up in major Provinces. (Page 105). 

49. In making the recommendation for the appointment of a Chief 
School Medical Officer the Committee do not regard it as necessarily in¬ 
volving the appointment of a third administrative medical officer at Pro¬ 
vincial headquarters. They are of opinion that, in order to secure as much 
coordination as possible and to facilitate the economic use of doctors 
already in the employment of the Provincial Governments, it may be found 
convenient for the Surgeon General or the Inspector General of Civil Hos¬ 
pitals, as the case may be, or the Direcor of Public Health to act as Chief 
School Medical Officer under the Minister for Education. Whether one of 
these officers acts as Chief School Medical Officer or a separate appointment 
is made is obviously a matter for each Provincial Government to decide. 
(Page 105). 

50. Government control over the efficiency of local school medical ins¬ 
pection schemes should be exercised through the judicious distribution of 
grants-in-aid to the responsible local bodies. Government grants-in-aid 
should be at least 50 per cent, of the cost. (Page 105). 

51. The expenditure on the supervising staff maintained at Provincial 
and District headquarters should be a charge on the Provincial funds. (Page 
106). 

52. Continuity in school medical work is vital and the period of depu¬ 
tation of a doctor for this work should be at least four to five years. (Page 
106 ). 

8—6 M. of Edn ./57 
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53. In the larger towns the employment of wholetime school medical 
officers is essential for efficient service and such officers should not be per¬ 
mitted to engage in private practice. A scheme should include Primary 
and Secondary schools and it should be a condition of recognition that 
each school takes part in the scheme. (Page 106). 

54. Medical inspection and treatment should be provided free for the 
children of all Primary schools and of the Primary departments of Second¬ 
ary schools. (Page 106). 

*55. In Secondary schools where fees are charged for tuition an addi¬ 
tional fee may be levied to cover the cost of medical inspection and treat¬ 
ment. (Page 106). 

56. Before a school medical inspection scheme can- be drawn up for 
rural areas a preliminary survey should be made of the medical facilities 
available and of the ways of supplementing them. (Page 107). 


G. G. JOLLY (Chairman) 
A. C. BANERJEA 
E. COTTER 
C. M. GANAPATHY 
W. A. JENKINS 
S. N. MOOS 
JEAN M. ORKNEY 
W. C. PATON 
JOHN SARGENT 


♦The Central Advisory Board of Education at its meeting held on the 14th and 15th 
January, 194a, in accepting the Report, suggested that the recommendation may be 
amended as follows :— 

“In Secondary Schools, particularly in urban areas, the fee charged should include a contribution 
towards the cost of medical inspection and treatment." 

This amendment was accepted by the Central Advisory Board of Health when adopting 
the Report at its meeting held on the 36th, 37th and 38th January, 1943. y 8 
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APPENDIX 

Schedule, for Medical Inspection 

Name of Education Authority . Primary and Secondary Education. 

I. Name of School.District.town-village. 

Name of the pupil.Name and address of parent or guar¬ 
dian... 

Date of birth.....i 


Year. Year. Year. Year. 

II. Personal history— 

Measles 

Whooping cough ... 

Diptheria 
Chickenpox 
Vaccination and'date 
. Malaria 
Smallpox 
Typhoid 

Dysentery 

Other diseases ... ... ... a 

Family medical history (if exceptional) 


III. Height 

... 

... 3 

Weight 

... 

••• 3 

Age 

... 

... 4 

Standard 



Regularity of attendance 

+t 


Mental capacity 

... 

... 5 

Vision 


... 6 

Hearing 


... 7 


TV. Date of M.'I. Initials of M. O. 
Parents present— 

General conditions — 

Nutrition 

Clothing 

Footwear ... ... 

Cleanliness, body, hair and scalp 
Chest measurement 


ist 

routine 

exami¬ 

nation. 


8 

9 

9 

10 


and 

routine 

exami¬ 

nation. 


3rd 

routine 

exami¬ 

nation. 


4 tb 

routine 

exami¬ 

nation. 


Special conditions — 


External eye disease 

... 13 

Vision 

... 13 

Speech 

... 14 

Teeth and gums 

... 15 

Ear disease 

... 16 

Hearing 

... 17 

Skin disease ... 

... 18 

Nose or throat 

... 19 

Tohsils 

... 30 

Adenoids 


Glands, cervical and general 


Mental condition ... 

... 31 


Disease or deformity — 

Heart 

Anaemia 

Lungs 

Nervous system 
Digestive system 
Liver 
Spleen 

Tuberculosis... 

Rickets 

Deformities (posture) 
Acute infectious diseases 
Other diseases or defects 


23 

24 

3 

3 

29 

3° 

3 « 
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Kit 

routine 

exami¬ 

nation. 

2nd 

routine 

exami¬ 

nation. 

3rd 

routine 

exami¬ 

nation. 

4th 

routine 

exami¬ 

nation. 

V. Notification card 

Date of issue • • 

Date of return.. 

32 




VI. Doctor’s observations 

•• 33 




VII. Teacher’s observations 

$4 





Special inspections and re-inspections . 34 

The numbers relate to the attached notes. 

.Notes__________Place, duration 


and result of treatment. 

Notes on the schedule for Medical inspection 

It is suggested that the schedules for boys and girls should be of different 
colours or should be coloured differently at one of the four corners. The 
schedule makes provision for the four routine examinations a child is likely 
to undergo during his or her school career, namely at approximately the 
6th, 11th, 14th and 17th year of age. 

Sections I, II, III and VII are to be filled in by the school teacher 
prior to medical inspection. Sections IV, V and VI are to be filled in 
by the school doctor. 

1. To be stated exactly, date of month and year. 

2. Should include any other illness likely to have an effect direct or 
indirect on the health of the child in after-life, e.g., reheumatism, tonsillitis, 
tuberculosis, syphilis, fits, operations, etc. 

3. Height and weight should be recorded by the teacher at least twice 
yearly and preferably once every term and record should be available at 
the time of medical inspection. 

4. To be stated in years and months, e.g., 112/12. 

5. State the approximate number of years the child is educationally 
behind the average of the class. 

6. To be tested as in Note 13. Failing this method the teacher should 
record as normal or defective on the presence or absence of such signs 
as headache, holding the book close, inability to see the blackboard, etc. 

7. Record as normal or defective. Note the child’s attitude during 
class, the repetition required during dictation lesson or when commands 
are given, etc. 

8. Classify as good, normal, subnormal, poor. The alertness, vigour 
and expression of the child, the appearance of the skin and hair, the 
redness or pallor of the mucous membranes should be taken into consi¬ 
deration in determining the nutrition. 

9. Note insufficiency, need of repair, cleanliness (good, average, bad) 
presence or absence of footwear. 
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10. Note the cleanliness of body and head separately as clean, slightly 
dirty, dirty; scurf, nits, vermin and sores as well as skin disease should be 
looked for; sores and skin diseases being noted under “Special Conditions, 
skin diseases.” 

11. The chest measurement should be taken at the level of the junction 
of the 4th costal cartilage and the sternum and should be recorded at 
full inspiration and expiration. 

12. Including blepharitis, styes, conjunctivitis, trachoma, diseases of 
the cornea or lens, squints, nystagmus, etc. 

13. To be tested by Snellen’s Test Types at 6 metres (20 ft.) and 
recorded for each eye separately thus R. 6/6 and L 6/12. Children under 
6 years need not be tested by Snellen’s types. 

14. Including defects of articulation, e.g., stammering, lisping, etc. 

15. Note pyorrhoea, abscesses, number of carious teeth, cleanliness 
special features, e.g., irregularity, Hutchinson’s teeth, etc. 

16. Including otorrhoea, wax etc. 

17. Each ear to be tested separately by the forced whisper method. 
Numbers should be whispered and the child should be asked to repeat 
the numbers. 

18. Includes contagious diseases, e.g., ringworm, scabies, etc. 

19. Note mouth breathing, nasal catarrh, deflected septum, enlarged 
turbinates, polypi, malformations of palate, etc. 

20. Record as N. (normal) + (slight enlargement) + + (moderate and 
severe enlargement) and for each tonsil separately, e.g., R + / L + +. 

21. Note as bright, average, dull, backward, mentally defective. 

22. Functional or organic disease. 

23. Normal (N): slight + severe + +. 

24. Including paralysis, epilepsy, emotional or social instability, 

25. Note indigestion, anorexia, diarrhoea, constipation, etc. 

26. Note in inches below costal margin. 

27. (1) State whether the spleen is palpable or not. 

(2) If the spleen is palpable, ascertain the position of the costal margin 
and feeling gently below it, ascertain whether the spleen is projecting below 
the costal margin. If it does, outline with a grease pencil that portion of 
the edge of the spleen which projects most freely (the ‘apex’ of the spleen) 
while the child is standing in a perfectly natural position, equally on both 
feet, and looking directly to his front. Using this mark as a guide, measure 
in centimeters the distance between the apex mark and the costal margin. 
Record this as the size of the enlarged spleen for the child. 

(3) To find the ‘average enlarged spleen’ of a group of children take 
the sum of these measurements and divide the sum by the number of 
children in whom splenic enlargement is recorded. 
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28. Glandular, osseous, pulmonary, or other forms and whether definite 
or suspected. 

29. Note particular form of rickets, knock-knee, spinal curvature, etc. 

30. Including deformities of the head, trunk, limbs, spinal curvature, 
hone disease, deformed chest, shortened limbs, club foot etc. 

31. Any weakness or defect not noted above, e.g., hernia, which may 
unfit a child for ordinary school routine including physical exercise. 

Catamenia may be added to the schedule for girls’ schools, if desired. 

32. The notification card will be issued by the doctor through the 
teacher to the parents; the counterfoil should be returned to the teacher 
who will attach it to the schedule and enter the date of return of the 
counterfoil. 

33. Indudes a general summing up of the phild’s health and any 
peculiarities which may want watching. Includes also any special advice 
given to the parent or to the teacher regarding modification of school work, 
exercise, etc. 

34. The teacher’s remarks should include a general survey of the child’s 
health including his special disabilities. 

35. Special inspections should be entered in red ink. The findings at 
re-inspection and any note^ of illnesses treated by the family doctor, dis¬ 
pensary hospital or at a school clinic or in school together with the dates 
of commencement and completion of the treatment should be entered in 
black ink. 

The follow up of children with defects will be facilitated if "a code is 
used to signify whether the child requires observation or treatment and 
nature of the treatment advised. Blue pencil may be used to mark the 
former class of defect for which treatment is unnecessary, but which must 
be kept under observation in case of unfavourable developments. For 
example if the child is suffering from slight enlargement of the tonsils which 
are causing no symptoms, the symbol ‘R.I.’ (re-inspection) may be placed 
in blue pencil after the defect. Similarly a child wearing glasses for 
defective vision may need no immediate treatment but should be seen , 

periodically and therefore marked with a blue ‘R.I.’ Red pencil may be 

used to mark defects requiring treatment and a red symbol used to indicate 
the nature of the treatment advised. For example, a red ‘C.L.’ may signify 
that the child has been advised to attend the school clinic, a red ‘H’ that 

the child has been referred to hospital or dispensary, and a red ‘D’ that 

he has been referred to a private practitioner. A circle round the symbol, 
e.g., R.I. or H, may be used to indicate that a follow up visit to the home 
is desirable in order to explain to the parents the causes of the disability 
and the steps to be taken to ameliorate or cure defect. All cards marked 
in red or blue pencil will be seen by the doctor at the time of his visit. 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE CENTRAL ADVISORY 
BOARD OF EDUCATION APPOINTED TO CONSIDER THE 
QUESTION OF THE RECRUITMENT OF EDUCATION 
OFFICERS, TOGETHER WITH THE DECISIONS OF THE 
BOARD THEREON 

At their Eighth Meeting held at Lucknow in January, 1943, the Central 
Advisory Board of Education considered, inter alia, the report of the Com¬ 
mittee appointed to consider the question of the recruitment of Education 
Officers. The Board adopted the recommendations of the Committee with 
the following observations; — 

(i) They hoped that the Government of Madras would soon find it pos¬ 
sible to institute a Class I Education Service to replace the Indian Educa¬ 
tional Service; 

(ii) Though they agreed that a general uniformity in the designations 
of the different grades of administrative service in education should be the 
ultimate objective, they felt it could only be achieved progressively. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 

1. The appointment of the Committee was the outcome of a memo¬ 
randum submitted by the Bengal Government which was considered by 
the Central Advisory Board of Education at their meeting in January, 
1942. A copy of this memorandum will be found in Appendix l(t) of 
the Proceedings of the Seventh Meeting of the Board. (Pages 111—114). 

2. The discussion which took place at that meeting made it clear that 
the experience of Bengal was shared by practically all the other Provinces 
and that there was general agreement as to the urgent need of steps being 
taken to counteract the steady deterioration in the quality of the persons 
available for the senior posts particularly on the administrative side of the 
education service. The Committee are able to state at once that the results 
of their enquiry give them no reason to differ from the opinion set out 
above. From the information before them, they were satisfied that the 
drawbacks inherent in the present system, to which the Government of 
Bengal have called attention, are widespread and that the existing method 
of recruiting Education Officers, particularly on the administrative side, is 
not likely to produce men and women of the requisite calibre to enable 
an improved system of public education to be established and maintained. 
In view of the importance which ought to be attached to the education 
service are distinctly inferior to those offered by other services. What, 
those offered by other major Government services. In actual fact, as will 
be seen from the examples given below, the financial attractions offered 
to young men and women of outstanding ability to enter the education 
service are distinctly inferior to those offered by other services. What, 
however, makes the position far more serious is the tendency to fill vacancies 
in the higher grades by promotion from the subordinate service and so to 
exclude the possibility of securing the services of first class graduates at the 
stage at which they are normally recruited into other branches of the Admi¬ 
nistration. The Committee wish to put no obstacle in the way of any 
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officer of outstanding ability making his or her way from the bottom to 
the top of the educational ladder but apart froth other considerations they 
doubt whether the number of such people in any area would be sufficient 
to accord a reasonable held of selection for the highest posts. Moreover, 
since Education above all other public services should put a premium on high 
academic attainment as well as personality and practical experience, it is 
clearly against the public interest to cut it off from any source of supply where 
such qualifications are likely to be found. The Committee are therefore con¬ 
vinced that the Education service must be put in a position to recruit a subs¬ 
tantial proportion of its senior personnel at stages and on terms approximating 
to those which obtain in other branches of Government service. 

3. Before considering how far, in order to achieve this object, promotion 
from the subordinate service must be restricted and the inducements offered 
to entrants at a higher stage improved, the Committee thought it desirable 
to explore other possible means of making the service more attractive and 
thereby raising the general standard. It has been suggested that the 
experience of officers could be enlarged, their chances of promotion in¬ 
creased and the risks of a too narrow provincialism minimised if the edu¬ 
cational service at any rate on its administrative side could be placed on 
an All-India basis somewhat on the lines of the Indian Educational Service 
which was abolished twenty years ago. While the Committee realise that 
the failure in many areas to replace the 1. E. S. by a Provincial Service of 
equal calibre has exercised a very adverse effect on educational develop¬ 
ments in recent years, they feel that so long as the present statutory position 
in regard to education remains in force, the difficulties in the way of 
operating an All-India Education Service are insuperable. Similar consi¬ 
derations, with the language difficulty added, also lead them to reject, 
albeit with reluctance, the possibility of comprehensive arrangements for 
the regular interchange of officers between one Provincial Service and 
another. They feel, however, that as the administrative staff of the Central 
Government develops, as they believe it must, the interchange of officers 
between the Central and Provincial Governments might be carried out with 
less difficulty than that between individual Provinces and they recommend 
that this possibility should be further explored when the growth of the 
Central Education Department has proceeded sufficiently far. 

4. Before proceeding to the main items of their enquiry, viz-, the 
minimum qualifications which should be regarded as essential for any 
Education Officer and the ways and means of securing an adequate supply 
of persons with these minimum qualifications, the Committee feel it desir¬ 
able to define as accurately as may be necessary the meaning which for 
the purpose of this report they attach to the expression ‘Education Officer’. 
They propose to regard the term as applying primarily to those members 
of the Education Service who are concerned more with administration than 
with teaching and within this category to those who hold positions of res¬ 
ponsibility. It is realised that the heads of educational institutions have 
to a greater or less degree administrative duties and that in most services 
it will be expedient that they should be recruited from the education officer 
class and vice versa, but the Committee nevertheless feel that in the main 
their recruitment and conditions of service must be directly related to that 
of teachers rather than administrators and that this larger question falls 
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outside their terms of reference. Education Officers, however, will themselves 
fall naturally into two distinct but interchangeable classes; the inside officer 
who deals with administration in the more restricted sense and the outside 
officer who is usually an inspector of schools of some kind. Since the Com¬ 
mittee recognise the urgent need for improving both the quality and the 
quantity of the inspectorate if the great developments to which they look 
forward are to be properly supervised, they have dealt separately with this 
branch of the service. They wish however to emphasise the fact that in all 
essentials the inside and outside branches should be treated as complementary 
parts of the same service and that the advantage of officers designate for 
the most senior posts, having had experience on both sides, should never be 
overlooked. So far as the minimum qualifications for an Education Officer 
are concerned, the Committee are of opinion that such officers must possess 
high academic qualifications. While they do not desire to dgfine these in 
terms of degrees or classes in view of the obvious difficulty of equating acade¬ 
mic distinctions they hold that any officer whose duty involves the supervision 
of teachers should possess an academic background which will command 
their respect. In view of probable educational development, they also think 
it necessary that an increasing proportion of Administrative Officers should 
possess special qualifications in technical, commercial and art subjects in order 
that they may be competent to supervise the work of such institutions, on the 
assumption of course that such institutions will before long be transferred to 
the control of Education Departments. They also attach importance for 
similar reasons to Education Officers having received the necessary training 
in the art of teaching. 

5. The Committee are further of opinion that in view of the duties 
which they may be called upon to perform. Education Officers must have 
had practical experience of teaching and that, if possible, this experience 
should cover more than one type of educational institution. The Com¬ 
mittee do not however think it necessary that the teaching experience should 
cover a very long period. Experience suggests that the teacher with too 
much experience does not usually make a good administrative officer since 
he tends to be set in his outlook and to require those under his control 
to adopt the methods which he himself found successful. Not less than 
three years’ actual teaching experience should be prescribed and it is to be 
hoped that as conditions in the lower stages of education improve, the Edu¬ 
cation Officers with teaching experience elsewhere than in a university will 
become much more common. 

6. The Committee attach the greatest importance to the personal 
qualities of the Education Officer. He perhaps more than any other class 
of public servant is called upon to deal with humanity and human problems 
and the success of his work both in the office and more especially in the 
schools must depend almost entirely on the tact and skill with which he 
handles those with whom his duties bring him into contact. His clients 
will be of all ages and drawn from all ranks of society. He must therefore 
possess in a high degree not only a sympathetic and liberal habit of mind 
but also those other attributes which are normally connoted by the word 
‘personality.’ 

7. Having indicated briefly that they hope with sufficient clarity the 
sort of qualifications which in their opinion an Education Officer ought 
to possess, the Committee pass on to consider what should be the main 
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grades of Education Officers and what conditions of service, including 
salary, should be offered to ensure that they are filled with men and women 
of the requisite calibre. Since if is not uncommon either in India or in 
other countries to come across people who think there is something about 
education which makes it unnecessary to pay its servants properly, the 
Committee think it desirable to record what might otherwise appear a 
truism, viz., that if education is to attract as good servants as other ser¬ 
vices it must offer comparable rewards. Tn Government service, as in other 
walks of life, pay and prestige tend to be closely related and the Committee 
are in entire agreement with the Bengal Government that it will always 
be difficult, for the Education Officer to hold his own with officers of other 
services’ and particularly with district officers so long as they have reason 
to regard him as of inferior status. Salary is the determining factor and 
the Committee have felt it unnecessary to consider other conditions of 
services such as pension, leave, provident fund, etc., as they understand 
that in nearly all Provinces these are covered by Fundamental and other 
rules which apply to Government servants generally. 

8. The Committee anticipate, and indeed they think it desirable, that 
as a general rule the Education Officer, as they have defined him, will 
be engaged on inspection work during his earlier years of service. They 
therefore proposed to designate as Inspectors the two lowest categories of 
Education Officers which they have in mind, even though in certain case6 
the officers concerned may be recruited di^ct into the headquarters office 
and may not be employed as Inspectors at all. The lower category whom 
it is proposed to call Assistant Inspectors, will be recruited from colleges 
and schools of all types. Normally these will be Government institutions- 
but the Committee see no reason why teachers of outstanding ability in 
non-Government schools should be debarred. The Committee have in 
mind that if the ordinary work of inspection is to be efficiently done a 
large number of officers, both men and women, will be required in this 
category. While opportunities should be provided for men and women of 
exceptional ability in this category to obtain promotion either to headships 
of schools or to higher grades in the administrative service, in the bulk 
of cases this will be the highest rank to which most people in this category 
will expect to attain. A fairly long scale is accordingly indicated and 
the following is suggested as a minimum both for men and women: Rs. 
150—10—250 (Efficiency Bar)—10—350 per mensem. The next category 
is one to which the Committee attach special importance for it is at this 
stage that a serious attempt should be made to recruit into the service 
men and women with qualifications comparable with those of the entrants 
to what are at present the more-attractive branches of Government service. 
Since the Committee have laid it down that the full-fledged Education 
Officer must have had at least 3 years’ teaching experience, it may be 
necessary in some areas in order to secure the right people at the right 
time to provide special facilities for officers in this category to obtain the 
necessary teaching experience after they have been recruited. The Com¬ 
mittee hope, however, that as the existence of this category becomes known 
suitable persons will be induced to do the necessary amount of teaching 
with the object of securing admission to it. It is recommended that mem¬ 
bers of this category should be designated Deputy Inspectors, again whe¬ 
ther actually employed on inspection or not, and that the minimum scale 
both for men and women should be Rs. 250—15—550 per mensem with 
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a Selection Grade of Rs. 550—20—750. The Committee appreciate the fact 
that this salary scale falls far short of those offered in other branches of 
Government service in certain Provinces. They point out, however, that 
the scale is a minimum one, that to prescribe salaries which some Provinces 
might regard as altogether beyond their capacity would serve no useful 
purpose and that in any case they attach more importance to. equality of 
status and remuneration with other major services in the same area than 
to any particular figures. 

9. The Committee feel that they should give some indication as'to the 
size of this category in relation both to the category of Assistant Inspector 
and to the senior grades. Since the sizes and requirements of different Pro¬ 
vinces vary greatly and since it is not contemplated that there will be 
anything but exceptional promotion from the Assistant Inspector to the 
Deputy Inspector category, there would appear to be no particular value 
in attempting to fix any numerical relationship betwen the two categories. 
Obviously the Deputy Inspectors will be much fewer in numbers. On 
the other hand, inasmuch as the primary object of creating the Deputy 
Inspector class is to supply suitable material for subsequent promotion, it is 
clear that the intake of Deputy Inspectors must to some extent be determin¬ 
ed by the probable wastage in the higher ranks. The Committee feel that if 
the Deputy Inspector category is to hold out reasonably attractive prospects, 
not less than 1/3 of its members should be able to look forward to promotion 
to the higher ranks and another 1/3 to reaching the selection grade. If this 
basis is accepted it should not be difficult to determine the approximate size 
of this category for each area. 

10. Without attaching undue importance to any particular nomen¬ 
clature the Committee recommend that the two categories of Assistant and 
Deputy Inspectors, as described above, should constitute die Junior Grade 
of Education Officers or Class II of the Education Administrative Service. 
Turning to the Senior Grade the Committee contemplate that in all areas 
this will -consist of- a Class I and certain posts above Class I, e.g., those 
of the Director of Public Instruction, Deputy Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion and the Chief Inspectors for male and female education. The num¬ 
ber of these special posts as well as the number of officers in Class I will 
necessarily depend on the size of the area and the extent of its educational 
responsibilities. It is felt, however, that nowhere should the scale for 
Class I be less than Rs. 400—25—1,000. For the highest .posts in the 
educational service, it is not feasible to suggest definite salaries again owing 
to the varying circumstances in different Provinces. The Committee desire 
to suggest, however, that the existence of a few well paid posts at the 
top is a greater inducement to suitable young people with proper ambition 
to enter the service than a much larger number of posts offering only 
moderate remuneration. The Committee also wish to call attention to 
the importance in their opinion, of the posts of Chief Inspector for male 
and female education respectively and they feel that such persons should 
certainly rank with the Deputy Director of Public Instruction and should 
be regarded as eligible for promotion to the post of Director of Public 
Instruction itself. They should in fact be the heads of the outside branch 
of the Education Service, the importance of which needs no emphasis. In 
view of the urgent need of attracting women with suitable qualifications 
into the Educational Services, the Committee did not think it desirable 
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at the present stage to introduce any general differentiation of Salary bet¬ 
ween men and women. If it is felt necessary to differentiate in any way 
in favour of men, such differentiation should only apply in the higher 
stages of the scales for the higher grades. 

11. The Committee have discussed at the beginning of this report the 
possibility of arranging permanent or temporary exchanges between dif¬ 
ferent areas with the object of enlarging the experience of administrative 
officers. While they hope that in spite of the obvious difficulties to which 
they have called attention this question will not be permanently shelved, 
they feel that the important purpose they have in mind may be partially 
served if the principle of granting study leave to administrative officers is 
generally adopted. They feci it would do a great deal to keep officers 
fresh if at the discretion of Government and subject to the exigencies of 
the service they could be granted a period of study leave not exceeding 
twelve months as soon as possible after they have completed seven years’ 
service. With the further object of counteracting the tendency to get 
into a groove, which is inevitable in cases where officers are confined for 
long periods to service in areas remote from centres of intellectual activity, 
all reasonable facilities should be granted to them to attend conferences 
and meetings on educational subjects outside their areas. The Committee 
deplore the tendency in certain areas to restrict such facilities on the plea 
of economising in travelling allowances. 

12. Apart from the normal graded administrative system which they 
have outlined above, the Committee recognise the importance in the in¬ 
terest of obtaining variety of experience and securing persons with prac¬ 
tical experience of certain aspects of education, the development of which 
is at the moment in an embryonic stage in this country, of recruiting offi¬ 
cers from outside the particular areas concerned and, in certain cases, from 
outside India altogether. They therefore have no objection to the practice 
of engaging officers on contract provided it is not done to an extent which 
would deprive other officers in full time service of a reasonable prospect of 
promotion to higher posts. 


J. M. BOTTOMLEY ( Chairman) 
W. H. F. ARMSTRONG 
P. N. BANERJEA 
G. D. BARNE 
MAURICE GWYER 
JOHN SARGENT 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE CENTRAL ADVISORY 
BOARD OF EDUCATION APPOINTED TO CONSIDER THE 
QUESTION OF THE TRAINING, RECRUITMENT AND 
CONDITIONS OF SERVICE OF TEACHERS, TOGETHER WITH 
THE DECISIONS OF THE BOARD THEREON 

At their Eighth Meeting held at Lucknow in January, 1943, the Cen¬ 
tral Advisory Board of Education considered, inter alia; the report of the 
Committee appointed to consider the question of the Training, Recruit¬ 
ment and Conditions of Service of Teachers. The Board adopted the 
recommendations of the Committee and decided that the report be for¬ 
warded to Provinces, Local Administrations, the States and educational 
authorities concerned for their consideration. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 

1. The Committee feel it desirable to make certain preliminary obser¬ 
vations with regard to their report. It became apparent at an early stage 
in their deliberations that in the time at their disposal they would be un¬ 
able to deal with the vast subject remitted to them in anything like a com¬ 
prehensive fashion. They decided therefore that they must lighten their 
task by postponing for future consideration either by themselves or by some 
other Committee that part of their reference which concerns teachers in 
Universities or institutions of University rank, including the higher stages 
of Technical, Commercial and Art Education. In extenuation of this 
omission they can at least urge that the conditions of service of University 
teachers, while anything but satisfactory in many instances, compare much 
less unfavourably with those of other learned professions in this country 
or of the teaching profession in other countries than those which at present 
obtain in the lower stages of the education service. There are other reasons 
also which need not be specified here why in the Committee’s opinion the 
training and recruitment as well as the conditions of service of University 
teachers should receive separate consideration. 

2. The second matter to which the Committee wish to call early 
attention is still more important. Both their own experience and the in¬ 
formation which has been placed before them in the course of their enquiry 
have convinced them that the whole condition of the teaching service in 
the lower stages of the educational system in this country is so unsatis¬ 
factory that no real progress can be looked for unless and until the position 
of the teacher is radically improved. For it is a truism which appears to 
be ignored in India, that the quality of the teacher is the one factor which 
must always determine the efficiency of any educational system. Unless 
a satisfactory supply of suitably qualified teachers is forthcoming, the 
money spent on education will be almost entirely wasted. It is often sug¬ 
gested in quarters, which are either unable or unwilling to face the finan¬ 
cial implications of providing India with a proper system of public edu¬ 
cation, that the teacher should be attracted to his work by-a sense of voca¬ 
tion or service to the community rather than by any financial inducement. 
Ideally this may be true and it is to be hoped that an increasing number 
of men and women will be led to take up teaching by high motives of 
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this kind but in actual fact it amounts to little more than wishful thinking. 
Commonsense supported by experience leaves little doubt that if the 
teaching service is to secure an adequate supply of the right type of people, 
it must offer practical attractions comparable with those which other 
branches of the public service offer to their members. If the labourer is 
worthy of his hire, then of all labourers the good teacher is most worthy 
of his. Teaching if properly done is exacting both on body and mind: 
the conditions under which teachers often have to live in a country like 
India isolate them from social amenities and from intellectual companion¬ 
ship; the raw material in which they work, the bodies and minds of 
children is not merely the most valuable asset of the community but once 
spoiled it can hardly ever be repaired. It might reasonably be assumed 
therefore that of all servants of the public the teacher would be the best 
rewarded and the most esteemed. Reference however, to Appendix II 
to “Education in India in 1938-39” will show that as things are, teachers, 
at any rate in the Primary and Middle stages on which the efficiency of 
the whole system must ultimately depend, are being paid at rates inferior 
to those which apply to most classes of menials. There is, therefore, a 
great gap between the position that now exists and the lowest standard 
which the Committee can accept as satisfying the essential criterion for the 
establishment of an efficient teaching service, viz-, that a teacher should 
approach his daily work free from the strain of domestic financial anxieties. 
There is only one way to bridge this gap and the Committee frankly recognise 
that the minimum recommendations, which would have any prospect of 
producing teachers of the requisite standard and putting the profession on 
a respectable basis, will involve financial commitments so vastly in excess 
of the present public funds devoted to education that most authorities will 
regard them, at first sight at any rate, as entirely impracticable. Since how¬ 
ever, the Committee believe that the problem of providing India with a 
reasonably satisfactory system of public education cannot be indefinitely 
shelved, they have felt the necessity of making such recommendations as in 
their opinion will achieve this purpose, even if they may involve a drastic 
reconsideration of educational finance, including the relations between the 
Central and Provincial authorities. At the same time, however prohibitive 
from the financial point of view as the cumulative effect of their proposals 
may appear, the Committee wish to point out that their adoption would still 
leave teachers as a whole in an unfavourable financial condition compared 
with other persons who enjoy professional status and that a country which 
claims equality with other civilised nations can hardly remain satisfied for an 
indefinite time with a state of affairs where the teacher is worse off than the 
clerk or where his economic position generally vis-a-vis that of other educated 
classes is substantially inferior to that of the teacher in other countries. The 
Committee therefore feel that the adoption of their recommendations, drastic 
as they may seem, must be regarded not as a final settlement of the question 
at issue but as constituting a practicable stage in the transition from what 
is to what ought to be. 

3. A. Training .—The Committee have no hesitation in expressing the 
opinion that every teacher employed in any kind of school maintained or 
aided out of public funds or recognised by Government must be trained. 
Before very long they hope it will be possible to extend this requirement 
to every school which is allowed to exist at all. They believe that there is 
a technique or art of teaching which can be learnt and that if this is so. 
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before any man or woman is allowed to operate on human material, he or 
she must be required to acquire the necessary mastering of this technique. 
In laying down this general principle, the Committee realise that it may 
not be practicable to apply it in the case of all existing teachers, though 
they urge that so far as training facilities permit, opportunities should be 
afforded to all existing teachers, who are not trained, to become trained. 
They regard it, however, as essential that steps should be taken without 
delay to provide the necessary training facilities in order that all entrants 
to the teaching profession after a given date, which should be in the reason¬ 
ably near future, shall have received the minimum training hereinafter 
prescribed and they recommend that Provincial Governments should take 
such measures as may be necessary to compel local bodies to comply with 
this requirement so far as any schools under their control are concerned. 
In order that concrete effect may be given to this proposal, it is further 
recommended that the responsible authorities should work out a progres¬ 
sive programme for ensuring- that all teachers in their schools become trained 
within a specified period. 


4. In addition, or rather as a necessary preliminary to the question 
of training, the Committee wish to lay it down that any person entering 
upon a course of training should have minimum educational background. 
They are satisfied that this minimum, even under existing conditions, can 
in no case be made lower than the possession of a Matriculation Certificate 
or its equivalent. 

5. The Committee also considered whether it was desirable, in addition 
to this minimum educational qualification, to prescribe a minimum age 
for entering upon a course of training. While they realise that such a 
step may be open to certain educational objections, they believe that these 
will be outweighed by the advantage of fixing a definite limit for the guid¬ 
ance of the responsible authorities and they accordingly suggest that no 
candidates shall be admitted to a course of training unless they are over 
the age of 16 or will reach that age during the calendar years in which they 
are admitted. 

6. These general principles have to be applied to the training of 
teachers or schools of different types. Beginning with the Primary school, 
which with the addition in due course of Nurseiy and Infant classes may 
be regarded as the basis upon which the whole educational system must 
be constructed, the Committee are of opinion that while the fundamental 
requirements in regard to minimum educational background and training 
in the art of teaching should apply here as elsewhere, special arrangements 
may be needed during a transitional period to enable suitable candidates 
from rural areas, and particularly female candidates, to reach the educa¬ 
tional standard prescribed for admission to a course of training. A scheme 
somewhat on the lines of the pupil teacher system formerly in operation 
in Great Britain might perhaps be adopted. This would allow suitable 
boys and girls from Middle schools to be transferred to special centres 
or classes attached to High schools and given special tuition in order to 
bring them to the required educational standard. Whether during this 
period it will also be possible to test their probable suitability for future 
training, is a question which will require further consideration. 
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7. In the case of Nursery and Infant schools or classes, the Committee, 
while recognising that recruits should possess a special aptitude for this 
responsible task, see no reason to prescribe any educational background 
beyond that already laid down in the case of Primary teachers. The Com¬ 
mittee are convinced that teachers in schools of this type should invariably 
be women and they are further of the opinion that nearly all boys as well 
as girls under the age of eight benefit more from being under the instruc¬ 
tion of women than of men. 

8. With regard to Middle schools, existing conditions compel the 
Committee to consider separately the Vernacular Middle school or as they 
would prefer to call it, the Senior Basic school, and thS Anglo-Vernacular 
Middle school, whether the latter is a separate institution or forms part of 
a High school. The Committee look forward, however, to the time when 
schools of this type will be absorbed into the ordinary High school system. 
For teachers in all schools at the Middle stage the Committee accept Matri¬ 
culation as the minimum educational background though they look forward 
to the time when teachers with intermediate and even graduate qualifications 
will enter this branch of the service in increasing numbers. 

9. So far as High schools are concerned, e.g., all classes above the 
Middle stage, which has already been dealt with, the Committee are of 
opinion that a degree or its equivalent should be laid down as the minimum 
educational qualification and that it, is unnecessary in this case to pres¬ 
cribe any minimum age for admission to the training course. A similar 
recommendation may also be made in the case of teachers of ordinary 
subjects in schools of the Technical High school type. What is required 
for teachers of specialised subjects in such institutions is dealt with later 
in this Report. 

10. Consideration was also given to the minimum educational quali¬ 
fication and the minimum age for admission to the appropriate course of 
training in the case of teachers in special schools for mentally or physically 
hanlicapped children. The Committee feel that generally the requirements 
should be the same as in the case of Primary schools, though they realise 
that in selecting recruits for such schools special attention will have to 
be paid to personal characteristics and aptitudes, as in the case of Nur¬ 
sery and Infants teaching, and that the course of training will also have 
to be differentiated. Moreover, it may be desirable to establish a special 
All-India Institution for training teachers of the blind, deaf and 
dumb. 

11. The Committee then turned to consider what would be the mini¬ 
mum length of training for the different categories of teachers in the 
various types of schools. In view of the demands on the technical skill 
of the teachers, which are implicit in that conception of Basic education 
which has been approved by the Central Advisory Board of Education, 
and which it is hoped will increasingly determine the normal methods of 
instruction at the Primary and Middle stages, the Committee feel that the 
necessary technique cannot be acquired in any case in less than a period 
of two years. The minimum period may suffice so far as the teachers in 
Primary schools are concerned, as well as for those in Nursery and Infant 
schools, provided that special emphasis is laid in their case on training 
in crafts suitable for very young children. In the case of Middle schools. 
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of the Senior Basic type, however, where special importance will be attached 
to craft training and where the skill required by the teacher both in the 
craft itself and in correlating other subjects of the curriculum with it will 
be of a higher standard, the course of training should normally occupy 
three years, though this may perhaps be reduced to 2\ years where this 
tits in more conveniently with the local educational organisation. 

12. In the case of Anglo-Vernacular Middle schools or middle classes 
in ordinary High schools, the Committee are of opinion that the training 
course may be limited to two years in view of the fact that in schodls of 
this type the same demand for craft efficiency will not be made on the 
teachers. 

13. In the case of teachers in the higher classes in High schools, for 
whom a degree or its equivalent has been prescribed as the minimum edu¬ 
cational qualification, the Committee feel that the actual training in teach¬ 
ing might be completed in one year, although a minimum course of eighteen 
months is to be preferred. The same would also apply in the case of 
teachers of ordinary subjects in Technical schools. The question of specialist 
teachers in such institutions will be dealt with separately. In the case of 
teachers in special schools the committee are of opinion that while the 
minimum course of training should not be less than two years, it will prob- 
bly be desirable, in.view of the special requirements of such teachers and 
particularly of the importance of their fully appreciating the psychological 
aspect of their task, that the course should be extended to three years. 

14. The next question for consideration is what should be regarded as 
the minimum content of a training course for the different categories of 
teachers and what proportion of the course should be devoted to practical 
training in teaching. It has been generally held that in the case of teachers 
of younger children, the question of technique as compared with erudition 
is more important than it becomes at a later stage of education. Without 
entirely accepting this contention, the Committee are of opinion that the 
Basic system of education rightly lays great stress on technique and that 
consequently both for the Primary or Junior Basic stage and for the Middle 
or Senior Basic stage, training course should be mainly devoted to giving 
students the necessary facility with a craft or crafts and teaching them how 
to correlate other subjects with the craft work in a rational way. So far 
as, what may be called, general subjects are concerned, the Committee hope 
that, given the minimum educational qualification which they have pres¬ 
cribed for entry, the amount of time which will need to be devoted during 
the actual training course to improving the general knowledge of the trainees 
should not be great. In fact it will be desirable to concentrate mainly on the 
best way of relating the principal aspects of the general subjects to local 
environment and cultivating, what may be called, a more scientific habit of 
mind on the part of the teacher 'towards the world in which he and his 
pupils live. The village teacher above all should be equipped with the means 
of counteracting those tendencies which are hostile to educational develop¬ 
ment of the right kind. 

15. In order to provide time and opportunity for giving effect to these 
general principles the Committee recommend that in the case of teachers 
for Primary or Junior Basic (including Nursery and Infant) schools, one- 
third of the course should be devoted to improving and enlarging the gene¬ 
ral educational background of the trainees with special emphasis on such 
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subjects as nature study, local literature and history together with a second 
language, where such may be required. Of the remaining two-thirds of the 
course, half should be devoted to the theory and method of teaching with 
special reference to handicrafts and the problem of correlation and the 
other half to practical teaching. With regard to teachers in Vernacular 
Middle or Senior Basic schools, a similar proportion of time should be 
devoted to improving the general knowledge of the students as in Primary 
schools, though in view of the fact that the course will as a rule cover 
three^ years, the actual amount of time will be correspondingly greater. In 
view*of the increasing importance of the craft side at this stage, the Com¬ 
mittee suggest that the amount of time devoted to this aspect of training 
should be increased to 4/9th of the total time as compared with l/3rd in 
the case of Primary teachers. This means that the amount of time devoted 
to practical teaching will have to be reduced to 2/9th of the total, but 
since the course is longer, this will not mean that the Senior Basic intend¬ 
ing teacher will spend less time in front of a class than his colleague in 
the Primary school. So far as intending teachers for Anglo-Vernacular 
schools or the middle classes of High schools are concerned, more importance 
must be devoted to improving their general knowledge in cases where they 
only possess the minimum qualification and it is suggested that half of the 
two years’ course should be allocated for this purpose. As they will not 
be greatly concerned with handicrafts or the problem of correlation, less 
attention need be devoted to the theory and method of teaching and prob¬ 
ably I /6th of the total course should satisfy all reasonable requirements 
in this respect. Practical teaching should occupy 1 / 3rd of the total time 
as in the case of teachers for Primary schools. In the case of teachers of 
the higher classes in High schools, as they will as a rule be graduates, their 
educational equipment may normally be regarded as adequate and the whole 
of their one year course should be equally divided between theory and 
method of teaching and practical teaching in front of a class. 


16. The Committee in this connection gave consideration to the ques¬ 
tion whether, for practical training in teaching, the custom of providing 
model practising schools which is prevalent in many parts of India should 
be encouraged. They came to the conclusion that while it may be neces¬ 
sary to continue such schools where facilities for practice in ordinary schools 
are not readily available, conditions in the practising schools tend to be 
artificial in so far as they do not usually reproduce the conditions under 
which the student teacher will subsequently be required to teach, and that 
consequently, wherever possible, students should do their practical teaching 
in ordinary schools. 

17. The next matter considered was whether it is desirable that teachers 
of special subjects, e.g., Handicrafts, Domestic Science, Physical Training, 
Art, Music, etc.,' should be trained in special training institutions or whet¬ 
her facilities should be provided for specialised courses in these subjects 
in ordinary training schools and colleges, either during the normal course 
or during an additional period. So far as the Primary (Junior Basic) 
schools are concerned it was felt that it should be possible in the ordinary 
course of two years to provide such training in these subjects as would 
equip the teacher to deal with them up to fhe requisite standard. At the 
Vernacular Middle (Senior Basic) stage it is reasonable to expect that, in 
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the course of three years, students will be able to acquire the necessary 
skill in two main crafts or at any rate in one main craft and a subsidiary 
craft and that teachers of Art in the sense of design and practical crafts¬ 
manship related to their crafts should also obtain the necessary training 
without any extension of the course. In the case of teachers of Domestic 
Science and specialists in Physical Training (including health and welfare 
work), it may be necessary to add an extra year to the course in order 
that the full implication of these extremely important subjects may be 
studied: The training course, especially that for women teachers, should 
include special attention to personal and sex hygiene. In the case of any 
teachers in'Anglo-Vernacular schools or the middle or higher classes in 
High schools, who will be required to specialise in these subjects, it will 
be necessary for them to devote an extra year to such specialisation in 
view of the fact that their normal course only covers two years and in the 
case of graduates only one. The Committee are of opinion that Music 
will have to be treated separately and that training in this subject can 
probably best be arranged in a separate Training school or college. 

18. The Committee devoted special consideration to the question of 
the training of teachers,’ of technical and commercial subjects, for whom, 
it is reasonable to expect, there will be a largely increased demand in order 
to meet the anticipated development of schools of the Technical High school 
type. It was felt that such teachers should not only have had practical 
experience in industry or commerce but should also be recruited as a rule 
from amongst students who have received their previous education in 
technical and commercial institutions. The Committee do not, however, 
feel that it is either possible or desirable to prescribe any minimum educa¬ 
tional background for such teachers in view of the great variety of sub¬ 
jects involved, and of the equally great difference which may be expected 
in their preliminary education, but they feel that in all cases where a person 
with whatever may be accepted as an adequate educational background 
desires to become a teacher of technical or commercial subjects, at least 
one year’s training in the art of teaching will be required and this may 
reasonably be arranged in the way already suggested for teachers of the 

■ higher classes in High schools. 

19. In addition to the initial training prescribed above, the Committee 
wish to emphasise, in the case of all teachers, fhe importance of providing 
refresher courses at reasonably frequent intervals. The teacher stands in 
need of periodical reconditioning more than any other professional class 
and this need becomes still more urgent in view of the isolation in which 
many teachers in this country necessarily spend their working lives. In 
addition to refresher courses and with the same object in view, the Com¬ 
mittee recommend that facilities should be provided for teachers to visit 
other districts or areas from time to time to observe work which is being 
done in comparable schools or to study new experiments; in The higher 
Stager of education they advocate the grant of study leave in order that the 
teachers may bring their knowledge up-to-date in their particular subjects. 

20. B. Recruitment of Teachers .—In the previous section of their report 
the Committee have set out the minimum training which they regard as 
essential in order to secure properly equipped teachers in the various grades 
of schools in the educational system. They have felt it necessary to indi¬ 
cate with some nrecision the kind of finished article they have in mind 
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and they now propose to explore ways and means of obtaining an adequate 
supply of the materials from which such articles can be produced. Since the 
process of manufacturing a trained teacher is an expensive one, the supply 
must obviously be related as closely as possible to the ascertainable annual 
intake in any given area. This intake will in turn be decided with reference 
both to the average wastage in the existing establishment and to the addi¬ 
tional staffs which will be required for contemplated developments. More¬ 
over, inasmuch as the training of a teacher occupies a considerable period, 
it is clear that the provision of accommodation in Training institutions and 
the admissions thereto will have to be determined in the light of a long-term 
policy. It is particularly important that in the case of the teaching profession 
supply should be related to demand with the greatest care. Fortunately from 
this point of view there can be little doubt that if the educational require¬ 
ments of India are to be satisfied within a reasonable period, a vast increase 
in the number of teachers to be trained and consequently in the training 
institutions required will become inevitable. This applies with particular 
force in the case of women teachers, the present supply of whom is hopelessly 
inadequate. The problem will be to train enough teachers, and for many 
years to come there should be little risk of any qualified teacher, who is 
prepared to teach in schools below the university stage, failing to find 
employment. 

21. The Committee have given careful consideration to the ways and 
means of stimulating the supply of suitable candidates for the teaching 
profession. There are two main causes which may induce young people to 
take up teaching, firstly a sense of vocation, secondly conditions of service 
which are reasonably attractive. There is nothing incompatible between 
these but as they have already stated, the Committee are satisfied that the 
first of these without the second will never produce either the quantity or 
quality of the teachers required for a national system of education. The 
Committee hope that the recommendations which they will subsequently 
make in regard to the conditions of service of teachers, including the ques¬ 
tion of remuneration, will go some way towards fulfilling the second re¬ 
quirement. 

22. While accepting, indeed emphasising, the general principle that 
teaching like other professions must depend on its inherent attractions, if 
it is to be assured of a regular and adequate supply of suitable recruits, 
the Committee feel bound at the moment to have regard to the particular 
circumstances of India as well as to the experience of other countries in 
connection with the building up of a national teaching service. The ques¬ 
tion to be decided is whether at any rate during the transitional stage it 
may not be justifiable as well as expedient to offer special inducements in 
the form of scholarships and stipends to suitable boys and girls who will 
undertake while still at school to become intending teachers. In this con¬ 
nection it may be pointed out that it will be unwise for sometime to 
count on obtaining enough recruits from High schools alone or to ignore 
the supply of promising material which may be available in schools of 
the Senior Basie or Anglo-Vernacular type. Consequently so long as the 
need remains, arrangements should be made for suitable boys and girls to 
be selected from such schools and transferred to special classes attached 
to High schools where by an intensive course they may be brought up in 
two or three years to the -Matriculation standard. During- this period such 
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intending teachers will require adequate stipends to cover the cost not 
merely of tuition but also of residence. Similar assistance should, also be 
available for selected pupils in High schools who would not otherwise be 
able to afford to complete the appropriate course. 

23. When intending teachers have reached the standard prescribed as 
the minimum educational background, the question arises whether they 
should immediately enter upon training course, or whether before so doing, 
they will benefit in the end by spending a limited period in schools as un¬ 
trained teachers. Experience in fact indicates that boys and girls who 
have had some practical, experience of managing a class, as a rule derive 
more advantage from the actual training course than those who enter upon 
it direct from school. While the Committee feel that there is much to be 
said in favour of this system, they do not desire to prescribe it as universal 
procedure, since they realise that in many cases it may present adminis¬ 
trative difficulties and that a considerable number of students are fitted to 
enter upon the necessary course of training without any preliminary testing 
of experience of this kind. They also wish to lay it down as a necessary 
safeguard that where untrained teachers are appointed, the period of this 
appointment must be strictly limited and should in no case exceed two 
years. 

24. In view of the fact that the main objective in any form of recruit¬ 
ment is to secure the right type of people and these may be found in all 
classes of the'community, it is of the utmost importance that at the training 
stage adequate financial assistance should be available for all students who 
need it. This assistance should not merely cover the actual cost of the 
training course but should also enable students to mix in the ordinary life 
of the community ‘in order that their experience may be enlarged. The 
Committee do not regard it as necessary that the training course should 
be free for all provided that generous financial assistance is available for 
those who without it would not be able to enter upon or complete the course. 
Where, however, such a provision does not exist, it will probably be desir¬ 
able in the interest of obtaining sufficient recruits to abolish any charges 
at this stage. 

25. C. Conditions of service .—The Committee have already expressed 
the opinion that whatever inducements or facilities may be offered during 
the preliminary training, the primary requisite fof the establishment and 
maintenance of an efficient teaching service is the provision of attractive 
conditions of service, including scales of pay. How far present conditions 
in this country are from fulfilling this requirement will be apparent to 
anyone who examines the figures given in Appendix II to “Education in 
India in 1938-39”. The Committee feel that they are using very mild lan¬ 
guage when they express the opinion that the conditions obtaining in this 
respect, and particularly in regard to the lower stages of education, are 
ludicrously inadequate and that nothing short of a drastic reconsideration 
of the whole matter can achieve the desired results. They fully appreciate 
that the cost of education at all stages is largely determined by the salaries 
of teachers, and that a comparatively small increase in the present expendi¬ 
ture under this head may well prove extremely embarrassing to existing 
educational budgets. As they have already pointed out, however, they 
believe that the financial issue can no longer be evaded and that if any- 
fifing ia to be done to place the teaching service on a proper basis, to 
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secure the right |dnd of men and women for it and to give teachers the 
status which they ought to enjoy in the eyes of the community at large, a 
great improvement must be effected in their conditions of service, cost 
what it ftiay. If India wants her children to be taught properly, she must 
be prepared to pay her teachers properly or face the alternative, which is 
permanent inferiority in the society of civilised nations. 

26. Since the Primary schools form the basis on which the national 
system must be erected and since the Primary system, in view of its 
magnitude, will also be the determining factor financially and otherwise, 
the Committee are in no doubt that the most important problem before 
them is to determine the conditions of service of teachers in Primary schools. 
With this object in view they have considered the practicability of pres¬ 
cribing a minimum national scale for both men and women in both urban 
and rural areas. They realise naturally that in a country as large as India 
the conditions in different areas will vary to an extent which will obviously 
have to be taken into consideration in any salary question but this issue 
can in their opinion be dealt with by increasing the minimum scales where 
necessary to meet the incidence of local costs. They do not, however, 
propose to take into consideration such special increases in the cost of 
living as may have arisen out of war circumstances and the scales, which 
they recommend are based on pre-war costs. With these and other factors 
in mind, the Committee recommend that the minimum national scale for 
teachers in Primary schools (including Infants and Nursery schools) should 
be Rs. 30—1—35—3 (biennially)—50 p.m.: the same scale is recommended 
both for men and women. The Committee regard it-as essential that teachers 
of village schools should have free houses; where this is not possible 10 per 
cent should be added to their salaries. This scale, which has been framed 
for what may be described as normal rural areas, may be increased up to 50 
per cent to meet the needs of areas where the cost of living or other factors 
necessitate a more generous scale, e.g., in Delhi or one of the Provincial 
capitals, the initial salary for a Primary teacher may be raised to Rs. 45 
and the maximum to Rs. 75. 

For teachers in Vernacular Middle or Senior Basic schools the mini¬ 
mum scale recommended is Rs. 40—2—80 p.m., with the same provision 
as in the case of Primary teachers for increasing it to meet the needs of 
more expensive areas. Here also the Committee see no reason for differen¬ 
tiating between men and women. 

The same scale with similar provisos is suggested for teachers in 
Anglo-Vernacular schools and for non-graduate teachers in the middle 
classes of High schools. 

For graduate teachers in High schools the Committee recommend a 
scale of Rs. 70—5—150 p.m. again'with the same provisos aS set out 
above. 

27. The scales prescribed above are for ordinary assistant teachers 
in the different types of school. The Committee are aware that by them¬ 
selves they will hardly achieve the object of making the teaching service 
attractive to really good people or placing it on a level of comparative 
equality with other professions. But the Committee believe that the in¬ 
ducements to the keen and ambitious to take up teaching can be increased 
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if a reasonable number of the posts are available which carry salaries 
above the ordinary scales. Outstanding among these posts are those of 
Headmaster and Headmistress and much may be done to raise the status 
of teaching in the eyes of the public generally and of parents in particular 
by according special recognition to these posts. Apart, however, from 
what may be described as the propaganda aspect of this matter, the Com¬ 
mittee are afraid that not only the administrative responsibilities of Heads 
in all but the smallest schools but, what is much more important, the in¬ 
fluence which particularly in rural areas they should exercise on pupils, 
parents and the community at large, have been almost entirely ignored. 
The Head of even the smallest school ought to be a person of consequence 
in the district and this should be reflected in his salary. The Committee 
accordingly recommend that Head teachers in all grades of schools should 
be remunerated as set out below. 


.V.fl.—As in the case of assistant teachers scales may be increased up to 50 per cent in are 
where cost ol'linning by pre-war standards is more expensive. 


1. Primary schools 
Grade Size of School. 

A. 1 or 2 class sections* 

B. 3 4 or 5 class sections 

C. 5 or 6,^ or 10 class sec-. 

tions. 

D. Above 8 or 10 class sec- . . 

tions. 

2. Middle schools (Vernacular and 
Grade Size of School 

A. 3 or 4 class secions 

B. 4, or 5 to 6 or 8 class sec¬ 

tions. 

C. Over 6 or 8 class sections. . 

3. High schools 

Grade. Size of School 

A. Up to 250 pupils on roll. . 

B. 251—500 pupils on roll .. 


Salary scale p. m- 
,. Rs. 10 above scale for 
assistants. 

Rs. 50—4—70 
Rs. 60—4—80 

Rs. 80—4—100 

Anglo-Vernacular). 

Salary scale p. m. 

Rs. 80— 4 —400 
Rs. 90-4—110 

Rs. U0—4—I30 


Salary Scale p m. 
Rs. 175—10—255 
Rs. 250—10—350 


Remarks 

. Same scale for men and 
women. Where no house 
is provided 10% should 
Be added to salary 


Remarks 

Same soale for men and 
women. Where no house 
is provided 10% should 
be added to salary. 


Remarks 

Same scale for men and 
women. 


C. Over 500 pupils on roll .. 


Rs. 350—15—500 


The Committee also favour the creation of posts of responsibility in 
all types of schools except the smallest ones. They feel that the existence 
of such posts will not only relieve Head teachers of a certain amount of 
routine administrative responsibility and so free them for attention to their 
more important duties but will also act as a further incentive to the more 
ambitious type of teacher. The Committee recommend that posts of res¬ 
ponsibility should be created on the following scales: — 


Primary Schools. 


Grades A & B 

. . • 

, . 

.. None 

f Rs. 5 p. m. in 

Grade C 


, . 

1 -i 

addition to the or- 

Grade D 

, 

, , 

2 

dinary scale. 

Middle Schools. 

Grade A 



,. None 

Rs. 10 p. m. in 

Grade B 

. , 


1 

addition to the 

Grade C .. 

• • 

• ♦ 

.. 2 

ordinary scale. 

High Schoos. 

Grade A .. 


« t 

2 

Rs. 20 p. m. in addi- 

Grade B .. 

• > - 

. . 

4 i 

tion to the ordina- 

Grade C 

. 

* « 

4 

_ ry scale. 


•By class section is meant a unit under a separate teacher. In some parts of India there are 4 
classes in full Primary schools, in others 5; similarly in Middle schools there may be 3 or 4 classes. 





The Committee are of the opinion that appointments to posts of 
special responsibility should be made for periods of three years, the teachers 
in question being eligible for re-appointment subject to satisfactory 
service. 

28. The Committee considered the question of remuneration of spe¬ 
cialist teachers and are of the opinion that these may be divided into two 
grades: — 

(i) Teachers of special subjects in Vernacular Middle (Senior Basic) 
schools, in Anglo-Vernacular schools and in all the middle classes of High 
schools; 

(ii) Graduates. 

They feel that in the former case, they should be granted one year’s 
seniority on the appropriate scale together with Rs. 2 p.m. as a personal 
allowance. In the case of graduates they are of the opinion that no 
additional remuneration is required. 

29. The Committee are of the opinion that all recognised teaching 
service should ultimately become pensionable and that where no pension 
funds exist or can be expected to exist in the near future, contributory 
provident funds should be at once established on the basis of 50 per cent 
contribution from the teacher and 50 per cent from the employer. 

30. The Committee recommend that where teachers are transferred 
from one school to another, either in the same area or in different areas, 
the period which they have spent in recognised service should be taken 
into account in determining their salaries in the new school or area. 

31. The Committee recognise that apart from purely financial consi¬ 
derations such matters as sick leave, size of classes, hours of work, holidays, 
etc., have an important bearing on the attractiveness or otherwise of condi¬ 
tions of service. They feel, however, that to frame suggestions in regard 
to matters of this kind on an all-India basis is a matter of extreme difficulty 
in view of differences in local circumstances, and they suggest that if the 
Board think it desirable that these questions should be investigated further, 
they should either instruct the Committee to take them into consideration 
and present a further report or should appoint a special committee for 
the purpose. The Committee also attach importance to security of tenure 
for members of the teaching profession, and they are aware that the present 
unsatisfactory situation in this respect in many areas is one of the gravest 
factors which deters people from entering the profession. While they agree 
that every teacher may be required to serve for a year on probation, 
they are of the opinion that once the probationary period has been satis¬ 
factorily completed, the teacher in question should be given a permanent 
appointment. 

32. The Committee have already referred to the fact that the proposals 
they are now submitting, inadequate as they may be in some respects 
from the point of view of securing equality for teachers with other classes 
of professional people, will still, if adopted, increase the cost of education 
to an extent which most Provincial Governments will find it extremely 
difficult to meet from their existing resources. The Committee share the 
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view expressed by the Committee' on Basic Education that if progress of 
any real and permanent kind is to be. made in this all important connection, 
it'Will be necessary for the Central Government to come to the assistance 
of Provinces, and they recommend that the Central Government should 
contribute not less than 50 per cent of the cost of the adoption by any 
Provincial Government of scales of salary for the different categories of 
teachers not less than those recommended in this report. 

JOHN SARGENT ( Chairman) 

J. M. BOTTOMLEY. 

G. G. R. HUNTER 
A. S. KHAN 
RENUKA RAY 
SHAH ALAM KHAN 
P. F. S. WARREN 



REPORT OF, THE TECHNICAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE OF THE 
CENTRAL ADVISORY BOARD OF EDUCATION, 1943. 


(The report was adopted by the Board at their tenth meeting in January, 

1944.) 

1. The Committee had before them, among other documents, the 
Report on Vocational Education in IndisBby Mr. A. Abbott, formerly 
H. M. Chief Inspector of Technical Schools. Board of Education. England, 
who visited India in company with Mr. S. H. Wood in 1936-37. His very 
valuable survey deals fully with the scope, content and duration of the 
courses which should be provided in the different types of Technical insti¬ 
tutions and the Committee regard it as unnecessary to cover the same 
ground again. They are of opinion, however, that some of Mr. Abbott’s 
conclusions must be reviewed in the light of the Report of the English 
Board of Education’s Consultative Committee on Secondary Education 
with special reference to Grammar Schools and Technical High Schools 
(1939), hereinafter referred to as the “Spens Report*’, and more particu¬ 
larly in the light of the changes which the war has brought about in Indian 
industrial conditions generally. Special attention should be directed in 
their opinion to the culture and vocational value of the new type of 
Secondary schools, called Technical High schools, envisaged by the Spens 
Report. The success, which experimental schools of this kind have already 
achieved in England, in ensuring to Industry and Commerce a fair share 
of the best brains of the country, gives grounds for hope that they may 
satisfy in India also a need which is already urgent and is likely to become 
still more so in the post-war period, if present anticipations in regard to 
industrialisation are realised. 

It is impossible to forecast with precision at the moment to what extent 
the expansion of industry due to the war will be maintained or accelerated 
after the war or what form or forms it will take. This will largely depend 
on the plans adopted for post-war reconstruction and development. It is, 
however, safe to assume that there will be sufficient industrialisation to 
create an urgent and increasing need for facilities for Technical education 
and that, given an adequate system of practical instruction, there is no 
reason why India should not be able before long to produce all the skilled 
artisans, technicians and research workers necessary for her full industrial 
development. 

2. Hitherto the demand has been restricted partly by the limited number 
of openings which have been available in Industry and Commerce and 
partly by the practice of filling the more remunerative posts with imported 
technicians. The supply of suitable students has been adversely affected 
not only by the uncertainty of subsequent employment but also by the fact 
that young Indians of the middle and upper classes have not in the past 
taken readily to industrial occupations. The instruction itself has not 
escaped the over-academic atmosphere, which characterises education gene¬ 
rally in India, nor has it been linked up closely enough with the actual 
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conditions obtaining in works and factories. What it is fashionable to 
call a vicious circle has been described by Mr. Abbott in the following 
words: — 

“No country can initiate and carry on industries on a large scale, 
unless it has an adequate supply of men specially trained for the direction 
and management of large industrial concerns as well as of others qualified 
for the minor but very important supervisory posts in them. On the other 
hand it cannot be expected that capable and ambitious men will devote 
themselves to acquiring this special knowledge and skill unless they see 
a reasonable prospect of exercising it and gaining a decent livelihood 
thereby”. 

The experience of the war, however, has already led to a number of 
salutary changes; it has compelled a large expansion of industry and created 
a greatly increased demand for technicians of all grades, while at the same 
time the urgent need for skilled and semi-skilled workers has led to almost 
every Technical institution in the country becoming a centre for Technical 
Training Schemes. Many young men, who would not otherwise have em¬ 
barked on a technical career, have been recruited under these schemes and 
the prejudice against industrial employment has been steadily breaking down. 
This process is likely to be accelerated when Technical High schools be¬ 
come an established part of a selective High school system. The ground 
is, therefore, being rapidly prepared for developments on practical and 
up-to-date lines but before any attempt is made to forecast the nature and 
scope of these developments or the precise lines which they should follow,, 
it is necessary to define, in relation to the requirements of a modern com¬ 
munity, the function of technical instruction, including the cognate subjects 
of education in Corhmerce and in Art as applied to industrial and commer¬ 
cial needs. 

3. Technical education, as a branch of education, has a special pur¬ 
pose of its own but it cannot too strongly be emphasised that it is after 
all an integral part of the general educational system and not merely a 
special training for industrial employment. “No definition of technical 
training”, observed the Bryce-Commission,* “is possible that does not bring 
it under the head of Secondary education, nor can Secondaiy education be 
so defined as absolutely to exclude from it the idea of Technical education”.. 


4. The conception of the function ©f Technical education, as regards 
both its aim and its content, has been considerably revised and enlarged in 
Western countries during 'recent years. Consequently it is important to 
emphasise from the outset that any scheme for the development of techni¬ 
cal instruction as an integral part of a national system must have a two¬ 
fold character. It must both form a link between education and industry and 
it must at the same time receive quite separate consideration as a form of 
mental training which is especially suited to certain types of intelligence 
irrespective of their future occupations. 

The primary function of technical instruction remains and is likely 
to remain that of satisfying the needs of industry and commerce for (a)- 
skilled craftsmen, (b) intelligent foremen and executives, and (c) research: 


•Royal Commission on Secondary Education, 1895 
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workers. In Western countries, however, of late years the content of a 
technical curriculum has been steadily widening, due on the one hand to 
increased demands on the part of industry, created not only by accentuated 
competition but also by the emergence of entirely new industries and on the 
other hand to a recognition perhaps rather belated, on the part of those 
responsible, that Technical education, if it is to be really fertile, should 
include the study of design and distribution as well as the actual processes 
of manufacture. The industrial product of today, to command a market, 
must do its work efficiently, must be attractive to the purchaser and must 
pass easily and cheaply from the maker to the consumer. 

Moreover, the changes which are affecting the character of what is 
produced are also determining the training of those engaged in production. 
The ranks of the skilled craftsmen, depleted by the advent of the machine 
and mass production, are being reinforced by the makers and menders of 
machines and machine tools. Training in precision work has already 
acquired an importance out of all proportion to the number of men so 
•employed. New problems, again both human and material, call for more 
sympathy, more imagination, and a deeper insight into the processes they 
•control from those placed in positions of authority. In his turn the re¬ 
search worker has not merely to concern himself with improvements along 
•established lines; it is also his business now-a-days to explore how a dying 
industry may be revived or a new one created. It has been assumed, per¬ 
haps too readily, during the last fifty years even by those who for social 
reasons deplore their extinction most keenly, that the small business and 
the cottage industry are bound to be eliminated by the large scale factory. 
Modem methods of distribution and marketing, however, now give grounds 
for hope that even in highly industrialised countries the small producer may 
survive and prosper alongside of his larger rival. 

The obvious lesson implicit in these changes is that technical instruc¬ 
tion today must be a wider and more liberal form of training than it has 
been in the past; it must comprehend the scientific principles underlying 
the process of manufacture as well as the processes themselves; it must 
link up the sciences of production and business organisation with the arts 
of design and salesmanship. It must take cognisance also of social science 
in relation to the effect of industrial development on the life of a previously 
non-industrial community and it cannot even neglect the provision of 
purely cultural and recreational facilities as an antedote against mental and 
moral stagnation for those workers who are destined to remain the semi¬ 
skilled servants of the machine. 

5. At the same time, contributing towards the same enlarged concep¬ 
tion, there is a secondary function of technical instruction the importance 
-of which is being increasingly recognised abroad and has received striking 
•emphasis in the Spens Report. So-called technical subjects have been found 
to be capable of providing an all-round education or culture as distinct 
from a vocational training for the many people, not necessarily by any 
• means the less intelligent, whose mental faculties are more actively sti¬ 
mulated and more fully satisfied by practical than by academic studies. 
In this sense the Technical school or college has a valuable contribution 
to make towards the introduction of greater variety into education at 
its higher stages and towards satisfying the need of industry for a reason¬ 
able share of the best brains of the community, which under the influence 
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of the conventional High school seek professional occupations, and too 
often find unemployment. Further, it may provide many people, who were 
not suited for or were prevented by the economic exigencies of life from 
taking a university course of the ordinary type, with knowledge of the things 
necessary to the fuller discharge of their duties as citizens or the more 
profitable employment of their leisure. 

6. While the general influences affecting the development of Technical 
education, which have been outlined above, have been felt most strongly 
hitherto in countries remote from India in distance, in natural resources 
and in the social and economic conditions under which the great mass of 
their people live, their practical bearing on the future trend of development 
in this country can hardly be doubted. If the fillip which the war has given 
to industrial development is to be maintained and consolidated, it is diffi¬ 
cult to think of any country where a real partnership between education 
and industry is more essential or where it is more important to help the 
small business of the cottage industry, to increase the supply of skilled 
craftsmen and competent executives, to convert abundant raw materials 
to the service of the country which produces them and, above all to check 
the flow of potentially creative intelligence through academic channels in the 
slough of unemployment. 

7. Considered from the point of view of the students, technical ins¬ 
truction will be either pre-employment or post-employment, that is, it will 
either be directed to giving young people, not yet at work, a preliminary 
training which will prepare them for entry into industrial or commercial 
occupations, or it will afford opportunities to those already in employment 
for increasing their skill as craftsmen, for fitting themselves to occupy posi¬ 
tions of greater responsibility or for improving their all-round equipment 
as citizens as well as workers. 

The size of the area to be served and the extent and nature of its 
industrial development will determine whether such instruction should be 
provided in one institution or in several. If in several, then similar consi¬ 
derations will indidate whether these institutions should each serve one 
industry or group of industries or whether there should be a central insti¬ 
tution at which the more advanced work in all branches should be con¬ 
centrated. with ancillary schools, conveniently distributed, which will relieve 
it of the more elementary work and feed it in turn with suitably prepared 
students. The question of monotechnics versus polytechnics has been a 
controversial issue over a considerable period but the polytechnic, wherever 
practicable and subject to certain exceptions to be mentioned below, has 
a strong balance of educational, industrial and economic argument in its 
favour. It is indeed hardly necessary to elaborate the case for concen¬ 
trating (provision for technical instruction, and particularly the more 
advanced branches of it, under one roof. There is in the first place the 
factor of cost. Technical instruction is necessarily expensive, owing among 
other reasons to the large amount of practical work involved and the cost 
of the plant and apparatus required. Secondly, there is the importance of 
economising teaching power since competent instructors in many of the 
more advanced technical subjects are always difficult to obtain. A third 
argument for centralisation arises from the fact that many technological 
courses overlap to a certain extent and in a large institution the same work¬ 
shop or laboratory may be used by students taking different courses. The 
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last but by no means the least important consideration is the benefit students 
derive from being brought into contact with others engaged in different 
occupations and studying different subjects. 

The monotechnic is to be preferred only where an industry is highly 
localised, or where its needs are so. complicated or peculiar that it is diffi¬ 
cult to satisfy them in the same building as those of other industries or 
where the material to be dealt with, as for instance in tanning, makes it 
an uncomfortable neighbour. 

Accommodation should be provided in the polytechnic, whether it 
has ancillary institution or not. for (i) a full-time day school (Technical 
High school) for boys and, in course of time, girls also of the normal High 
school age and type, whose training will be based on the assumption that 
they may rise ultimately to positions of responsibility, (ii) part-time classes 
in the day and in the evening both for younger employees (including appren¬ 
tices) and for older workers, and (iii) elasses, full-time or part-time, for 
more advanced students and (iv) facilities for research workers. Finally 
there should be provision for adult education of a non-vocational kind. 

8. The next step is to apply what has been said above about the 
general aim and content of technical (including commercial and art) instruc¬ 
tion to the post-war conditions of India, so far as it is possible to fore¬ 
cast them. It is clear that the amount, type and location of facilities for 
Technical education will largely be determined by the requirements of in- 
dastry and commerce, but it is by no means clear at this stage what these 
requirements are going to be. It is true that wartime production has 
broken the vicious circle in which industrial development in India has 
been-enclosed in the past. New industries are now being established and 
the nucleus of a supply of labour for them has been created. 

The first task will be to recondition for absorption in civil industry 
the large number of technicians who have been through an intensive 
short course of training for war production. It is impossible to say how 
many of these by the end of the war will have reached the standard of 
skill and adaptability which will enable them to fit easily into the post-war 
system. This applies both to the men enlisted in the technical branches of 
the Fighting Services and those employed in civil factories. It is, how¬ 
ever, satisfactory to know that the Labour Department’s Technical Train¬ 
ing Centres will be kept going for 18 months after the war in order to 
complete the training of these workers, where required. 

Though it is impossible to say how many technicians will be needed in 
each main employment category in industry and commerce, it is possible 
to prescribe the categories themselves and the sort of training their mem¬ 
bers will require. In the highest category there will be the chief execu¬ 
tives as well as the research workers of the future. These will normally 
have their preliminary training in a Technical High school and will then 
pass to the Technological department of a university or to a full-time 
course of the National Diploma type in a Technical institution. This cate¬ 
gory will necessarily be a small one but in view of its importance admission 
to it should be the outcome of a very strict process of selection. 
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The next category will contain the minor executives, foremen, charge 
hands etc., a not less important class, if only in view of the difficulty which 
Western countries have experienced in recruiting the right kind of people. 
It is the main aim of the Technical High school to satisfy this need but 
the Technical High school pupil, on completing the course there, will need 
to continue his Technical education either by taking a National Diploma 
or Certificate course or by attending part-time classes of a fairly advanced 
description. 

Mr. Abbott has emphasised again and again, and few will disagree 
with him, the need for concentrating on what may be called the supervi¬ 
sory grade. It is this grade, intermediate between the management and 
the operatives, “which ought to have sufficient knowledge and intelligence 
to understand the instructions of the former and sufficient powers of expres¬ 
sion to communicate and interpret them to the latter. At the same time 
they should have sufficient practical skill to earn the respect and confidence 
of the operatives whose work they direct, control and supervise.” 

The third category will comprise the skilled craftsmen, most of whom 
will not aspire to executive positions. These may be recruited from ex- 
Technical High school pupils, but as a rule after passing through the Senior 
Basic (Middle) schools, where they will have mastered the rudiments of 
craft work, they wifi go on to Junior Technical, Trade or Industrial schools 
for a further two or three years’ full-time course. 

Below these three categories will come the great mass of semi-skilled 
and unskilled labour. These will not as a rule receive any special techni¬ 
cal training before entering employment apart from the craft work they 
will have done in the' Senior Basic (Middle) school. It will, however, 
be very important to afford them facilities both for continuing their general 
education and for improving their skill, so that the best of them may ulti¬ 
mately ascend to the skilled class. 

It should be made abundantly clear that the rough classification given 
above does not presuppose a rigidly horizontal organisation of post-war 
industry. If the necessary incentives are to be provided, promotion must 
remain open from the bottom to the top and this will be particularly 
important until the selective system of higher education has been firmly 
established. Nor must the needs of small business or rural industries be 
forgotten. For the latter, separate departments in suitably located Technical 
institutions should be provided, where local crafts can be taught and prac¬ 
tised under appropriate conditions. 

9. While the foregoing refers mainly to Technical education, it also 
covers the general provision to be made for commercial and art students. 
In regard to Commercial education it may be possible to reduce them to 
two main groups : (a) those who will transact business on an important scale 
or perform professional functions such as banking, accountancy, etc. and (b) 
those engaged in recording the transactions of group (a). According to 
Mr. Abbott, group (a) require mainly a training in imagination, initiative, 
administration and leadership, while group (b) need training in the ordinary 
office arts, e.g., shorthand typing, book-keeping, commercial practice, etc.. 
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as well as ia alertness, accuracy and a sense of responsibility. It is pos¬ 
sible that Mr. Abbott somewhat underestimates the need for expert know¬ 
ledge in those controlling the great processes of salesmanship and distri¬ 
bution. With regard to Art as applied to Industrial and Commercial 
requirements he gives voice to a well justified criticism when he says, “Noth¬ 
ing has disappointed us more than the general neglect of the teaching of Art”. 
Indian manufacturers will be well advised to devote far greater attention 
to the artistic qualities of the goods they produce. One of the great advan¬ 
tages of a polytechnic is that it brings those engaged in manufacture into 
immediate contact with those studying design and distribution. 

10. It has already been pointed out that the requisite training for future 
chief executives and research workers should be provided in some form 
of senior Technical institution and it is desirable to determine the respective 
parts to be played in this connection by the technological departments of 
universities and by polytechnics and other senior Technical institutes, which 
will not as a rule form part of universities. The Committee fully realise 
the very important role which universities should in future play in the 
progress of Technical education in general and in the training of the highest 
grades of workers in particular. It is often alleged that Technical educa¬ 
tion, as it exists at present, is in its higher stages too academic in character 
and not sufficiently in touch with the actual needs and conditions of industry. 
There is a good deal of truth in this criticism but the Committee believe 
that the grounds for it could be removed, if universities would make their 
technological courses more practical and ensure that students are given 
first hand experience of industrial conditions throughout the course and 
not merely at the end of it. Even if this were done, however, there would 
still be much to be said for providing the highest forms of training in 
institutions of the polytechnic type as well as in universities. Of the 
many arguments which can be advanced in favour of this it is not neces¬ 
sary to mention more than two here. Firstly, it is most important that the 
future expert or executive should receive this training in a place where he 
can come into contact with the people with whom he shall have to deal 
and work later on; these will not usually be found in a university. Secondly, 
a Technical institution for obvious reasons should be located as close as 
possible to the industry or industries which it is designed to serve: the 
location of universities is usually determined by quite different considera¬ 
tions though some, of course, are in or near industrial areas. 

There is also the question of the future control of the highest stages 
of Technical education. If the central body, which it is proposed elsewhere 
in the report to be set up, is to anticipate and provide for the needs of 
post-war industry, it should have under its control a comprehensive system 
of advanced technical instruction in all its branches. It is too much to 
expect that universities would be prepared to hand over to it forthwith the 
direction of their technological departments and in any case friendly rivalry 
within economic bounds may have its advantages during a period of transi¬ 
tion and experiment. At a later stage it is possible that senior Technical 
institutions, as in some Western countries, will become increasingly recognis¬ 
ed as the technological departments of universities. 

It is nevertheless necessary that in order to avoid overlapping and 
wastage, there must from the beginning be some co-ordination of the work 
of technological departments of universities and that of Senior Technical 
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institutions. This would be facilitated if there was also a central body 
directing university development, either as a whole or in the fields of tech¬ 
nology and applied science. 

11. Apart from the recommendations set out above which concern the 
provision of full-time instruction, it is reasonable to assume that as indus¬ 
trial development takes place, whether in the form of large scale or village 
industries, an increasing number of workers will continue their Technical 
education on a part-time basis by attending classes either in the day or in the 
evening. The drawbacks to evening classes are well-known and owing to cli¬ 
matic and other conditions they may well be greater in India than in Western 
countries. Nevertheless, it is fair to record that many people, who today 
occupy positions of responsibility in Industry all over the world, owe their 
success to attending evening classes. Those who give up part of their leisure 
after a day’s work in order to improve their qualifications at any rate show 
signs of possessing the qualities of grit and determination that make for 
success in life. Part-time day classes, or the sandwich system, which is an 
extension of the same idea, on the other hand, constitute a factor of great 
importance in any modern scheme for technical education. Their main 
advantages may be summarised as follows:— 

(1) They minimise fatigue on the part of students. 

(2) They bring the efficiency of the instruction under the criticism of 
students who have some first-hand knowledge of the requirements of modern 
industry. 

(3) They enlist the direct interest of employers, inasmuch as they are 
releasing and, it is to be hoped, paying their employees to undergo instruc¬ 
tion during their ordinary working hours and consequently expect to derive 
some practical benefit from the sacrifice they are making. 

In spite of some initial opposition, progressive employers in Great 
Britain have become convinced of the benefits of the part-time day system 
net only to their employees but also to themselves, and it is now the 
practice of many firms to release their younger employees to attend techni¬ 
cal classes on two half days or one full day a week or even longer at the 
expense of the firm, which pays not merely the class fees but also the 
employees’ wages during the time spent under instruction. The sandwich 
system, which is most suitable for the higher grades of workers, means 
that the employee instead of attending classes for a day or two half days 
a week, divides the year between the works and attendance at a Technical 
institution. The adoption of such a system would be of particular value 
in India, as it would help to counteract the present over-academic tendency 
of too many technical courses, whereby a student may spend several years 
under instruction without obtaining any first-hand experience of actual fac¬ 
tory conditions. It is to be hoped that Indian employers will quickly 
recognise the value of the part-time day system; if not, it may be necessary 
to stimulate their interest by levying a special tax for the further education 
of their employees, as was done in France after the last war, on those 
employers who do not provide the necessary facilities themselves. The 
cost to them of such part-time instruction is not in any case likely to be 
prohibitive. Recently an industrialist in England carried out an enquiry 
in three factories and it was found that the cost of releasing all juvenile 
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employees for a full half- week would amount to only about 2 per cent 
Of the total wages bill and 1 per cent of the total cost of production. 

12. In addition to the provision of facilities for training skilled artisans 
and the superior grades, an up-to-date system of Technical education must 
also cater for those in the lower grades who wish to improve their equip¬ 
ment as workers and as citizens. The conception of a modern polytechnic 
as a People’s University has already been referred to and this idea is capa¬ 
ble of very wide development in all thickly populated districts. 

At this stage the sphere of Technical education will overlap that of 
Adult education, which will also be engaged in the provision of vocational 
classes. Some demarcation will arise from the fact that Technical institu¬ 
tions, apart from Agricultural institutions which should really be regarded 
as a part of Technical education, will normally be found only in urban or 
thickly populated districts, whereas Adult education should cover the whole 
country. At the same time, as the Board’s Adult Education Committee has 
pointed out, it is neither possible nor desirable especially in India, to draw 
too strict a line between the spheres of Technical and Adult education. It 
will be the business of the responsible administrative authority to prevent 
unnecessary overlapping. 

It is quite impossible to forecast the extent of the demand for part-time 
classes; the provision of such facilities in other countries has proved so re¬ 
munerative in the widest sense that it is justifiable to lay down the general 
rule that where any reasonable demand arises, every effort should be made 
to satisfy it. 

13. In view of the extent and nature of the technical instruction and 
training required for workers of different categories, from the managerial 
to the operative class, the following courses should be provided : 

(i) A two-year full-time course in Trade (or Junior Technical or Indus¬ 
trial) schools for those who are likely to enter industry immediately after¬ 
wards and to become skilled artisans. Pupils will be admitted to this course 
on leaving the Senior Basic (Middle) school at the age of about 14. 

(ii) A six-year full-time course in Technical High schools for those 
who aim at reaching ultimately the supervisory or managerial grades or 
becoming research workers. Only selected pupils will be admitted to Tech¬ 
nical High schools on completing the Junior Basic (Primary) stage at the 
age of about 11, though facilities will be provided for transfer up to the 
age of 14 from Senior Basic schools or High schools of the academic type. 
The first three years of the course will be devoted mainly to general or cul¬ 
tural subjects. 

(iii) A three-year full-time Diploma course, to which students will be 
admitted after passing the final examination of a Technical High school or 
an equivalent examination. 

(iv) A two-year full-time Advanced Diploma course in Senior Techni¬ 
cal institutions, for those who have obtained the first Diploma. 

(v) A three-year part-time Certificate course for those already in em¬ 
ployment. Here again the normal condition for entry will be a Technical 
High School Leaving Certificate or its equivalent. 
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(vi) A two-year part-time Advanced Certificate course for those who 
have obtained the first Certificate. 

(vii) Courses of all kinds and all standards in individual arts, crafts and 
other subjects related to industry and commerce, for which there may be 
a sufficient demand. 


14. While it is necessary that in Technical, as in other branches of 
education, there should be examinations of some kind, since prospective 
employers will require some certificate as to the standard which the would- 
be employee has attained, it is particularly important that in an activity so 
closely related to constantly changing needs, freedom to experiment as well 
as to modify both methods of teaching and the contents of courses should 
be at all costs preserved. It is not less important, particularly in the case of 
those senior students who will receive this training in polytechnics rather 
than universities, that the Diplomas and Certificates awarded to them on 
the successful completion of their courses should enjoy all-India recognition 
and should represent an approximately uniform standard. In the absence 
of any national institutions or recognised examining bodies capable of satis¬ 
fying this need, the Committee particularly welcome the recent formation 
of the Association of Principals of Technical Institutions (India). This 
Association has already done valuable work in the way of establishing na¬ 
tional diploma and certificate courses etc. in the main branches of Technical 
and Commercial education and of framing syllabuses in connection there¬ 
with, and the Committee are of opinion that all the bodies responsible for 
administering Technical education should not merely recognise this body 
and give it all the assistance in their power but should also look to it in¬ 
creasingly for help and guidance in all matters affecting the future develop¬ 
ment of technical instruction generally and the conduct of examinations in 
particular. 

15. As in other branches of education, or perhaps even to a greater 
extent because it is still more or less a new field, the success of any system 
of Technical education will call for the most careful selection of teachers. 
It is necessary in the case of all teachers that, apart from possessing the 
required pedagogic ability, they should be in sufficiently intimate contact 
with the current problems and realities of the world around them to be 
able to give their methods of teaching a practical character, to humanise 
instruction and to stimulate and train the emotional as well as the mental 
faculties of their pupils. The need for such a realistic and intelligent hand¬ 
ling of the human material in their charge is even greater in the case 
of teachers in Technical institutions. Such teachers will be of two main 
types, those for general or cultural subjects, and those for technical sub¬ 
jects. The technical subject teacher must be recruited direct from industry, 
so that he may be fully conversant not only with the principles underlying 
the processes of production but also with the practical application of those 
principles as well as with the actual conditions and problems of industry 
as a whole. For the general subject teacher, it is not of course so impor¬ 
tant that he should have the same first-hand knowledge of industry, but 
some trade experience is certainly desirable, in order that he may under¬ 
stand both the outlook and methods of industry, and the conditions under 
which his students have or will have to work and live. 
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While it is desirable that the teacher of general subjects should have 
had the normal professional training as well as industrial experience, in the 
case of teachers of technical subjects such pedagogical training as they may 
need should normally be provided in the Technical institution itself. In the 
early stages in view of the dearth of qualified teachers, special arrangements 
will probably be necessary to give teachers of general subjects some ex¬ 
perience of industry and commerce as well as to recruit skilled craftsmen 
into the teaching profession. Until, however, industrial development has 
proceeded sufficiently far in this country, it will also be necessary to recruit 
a large number of technical teachers, at least in the higher grades, from 
among those who have received their training abroad, or alternatively to 
send suitable Indian teachers abroad for training. For teachers concerned 
with the more highly specialised or complicated branches of industry, de¬ 
pendence on foreign recruitment may remain for some time, though every 
effort should be made to provide the requisite training facilities in this 
country. 

16. With regard to conditions of service, the Committee feel that there 
should be no undue differentiation between teachers of general subjects and 
those of technical subjects. They should be regarded as enjoying equal 
status as members of the teaching staff of the institution, though the qualifi¬ 
cations of the two categories may vary widely. It is possible, for instance, 
that a teacher of a technical subject may have no paper qualification at all, 
but if he possesses the requisite ability and suitability, he should not only 
not be considered in any way inferior to the other teachers but should also 
have an equal chance of promotion. 

Theoretically perhaps the salaries of all teachers in the same grade 
should be the same irrespective of the subject they teach. In practice, how¬ 
ever. such uniformity cannot be enforced and the principle of higher re¬ 
muneration for specialist teachers must be accepted for two main reasons. 
They will normally be recruited from industry and trade where they will 
have already spent several years acquiring practical experience and thus 
will enter a Technical institution at a higher age than the general subject 
teachers. Secondly, since they will be drawn from industry and commerce, 
where the standard of remuneration for experts is higher than anything 
which the teaching profession normally offers, they must be afforded the 
necessary inducement to transfer. 

The Committee, therefore, recommend the following scales of salaries 
which, it may be noted, are based on pre-war standards: 

(a) Teachers of general subjects in Technical High schools should re¬ 
ceive the same grades of pay as teachers with comparable qualifications in 
ordinary High schools. They may, however, be granted up to five incre¬ 
ments for appropriate industrial of commercial experience after the age of 
20 . 


(b) Teachers of technical subjects : 

(i) Workshop or Laboratory Assistants—Rs. 50^-1—75 p.m. The ini¬ 
tial salary should be fixed according to experience. 

(ii) Teachers Class III—Rs. 75—5—150 p.m. 
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<iii) Teachers Class II—Rs. 175—10—325 p.m. 

(iv) Teachers Class I—Rs. 400—25—1,000 D.ra. (including Heads of De¬ 
partments). 

<v) Principals—Salary according to the nature and size of the insti¬ 
tution. 

Teachers in Technical institutions below the grade of Heads of Depart¬ 
ments may be given an allowance of up to 50 per cent of their salary to 
meet the higher cost of living in certain areas or other special circumstances. 

There should also be a limited number of posts of special responsibility 
carrying an allowance of Rs. 25 p.m. These posts will normally be con¬ 
fined to teachers in Class II and Class III. 

17. It is necessary not only that technical teachers should possess some 
trade experience at the time of their appointment’but also that they should 
retain contact with the trades which they are called upon to teach, so that 
they may keep their own knowledge and methods up-to-date and at the 
same time remain familiar with the conditions in which their student will 
have to work. The Head of a Technical institution should also maintain 
constant and intimate contact with industry, not merely because he is more 
than anyone else responsible for ensuring the realistic character of the ins¬ 
truction given in his institution, but also because such contact alone can en¬ 
able him to relate the output of his institution to the changing needs of the 
occupations it is designed to serve. 

In order to encourage teachers to keep up-to-date in their own parti¬ 
cular crafts, permission should be given to them to undertake consulting 
practice or commission subject to specified conditions, which will ensure 
that such private work does not interfere with the efficient discharge of 
their duties as teachers. 

18. In order that the right type of students may be encouraged to 
undergo technical instruction, which is necessarily more expensive than 
most other forms of education, care must be taken to see that those with the 
requisite aptitude are not debarred through inability to pay the prescribed 
fees. 


Those taking part-time courses may perhaps be expected to pay a 
reasonable fee since they will usually be in employment. Of those selected 
for full-time courses, some may be abld to pay fees but many are not like¬ 
ly to be in a position to do so. It will, therefore, be necessary to offer a 
liberal number of freeships, scholarships, and maintenance allowances. The 
number and amount of these will vary in different places but it-is reasonable 
to assume that at least half the students in Technical institutions will need 
assistance in one form or another, 

While Technical institutions will be provided only in those areas where 
there is need for them, admission must obviously not be restricted to stu¬ 
dents belonging to those areas but must be open to every part of the coun¬ 
try. It will therefore also be necessary to provide ample hostel accommo¬ 
dation in a larger number of institutions where such accommodation is like¬ 
ly to be required. 
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19. In view of what has already been said in regard to the need for re¬ 
lating technical instruction to the actual conditions and requirements of in¬ 
dustries, it follows that Technical institutions should be located as close as 
possible to the industries which they are designed to serve. On 'the one hand, 
the teachers and students of Technical institutions must be able to study 
industrial organisation and developments at first hand; on the other, it is 
equally important that there should be opportunities for constant contact 
between the employers and the institutions which train their future em¬ 
ployees and that Technical institutions should be able to obtain readily the 
advice and criticism of industrial experts. 

The need for locating Technical institutions near industires necessarily 
means that certain areas will have abundant facilities for Technical educa¬ 
tion while others will have few or none. If technical instruction, at any rate 
in the higher grades, continues to be a provincial responsibility, this means 
that while some areas will have to maintain and support a very large number 
of Technical institutions, others will have an unduly light burden to bear. 
In view of past experience, there is also a considerable danger of opportu¬ 
nities for Technical education being denied even to most suitable students 
who happen to belong to a non-industrial area. It is a common complaint 
today that admission to institutions providing professional or technologi¬ 
cal courses of an expensive kind is more or less restricted to residents of 
the Province in which those institutions are situated. Apart from this, how¬ 
ever. it may not be fair to expect some areas and not others to meet the 
whole cost of developments which are really for the benefit of the country 
generally. 

The Committee are, therefore, strongly of opinion that Technical edu¬ 
cation in its higher stages must be organised on an all-India basis. It is 
not proposed that Technical institutions, of all types should be brought into 
an all India system. Technical High schools and Trade (or Junior Tech¬ 
nical or Industrial) schools, which will properly be a part of the general 
system of Secondary education and which will to some extent cater for local 
needs, should remain under Provincial Governments. All higher Technical 
education, however, except that in the technological departments of uni¬ 
versities, should form part of an all-India organisation designed to serve the 
needs of the country as a whole. 

If the Committee’s recommendation is accepted by the authorities con¬ 
cerned, it will follow that the entire financial responsibiliy for such a system 
should be accepted by the Central Government. This will ensure a co¬ 
herent and consistent policy in regard to developments in Technical educa¬ 
tion and will also remove the injustices referred to earlier; it will throw 
open the doors of every Senior Technical institution to all suitable candi¬ 
dates, whatever their domicile, and it will relieve the provincial exchequers 
of an unfair burden. 

20. “In nearly every great industrial country”, Mr. Abbott pointed in 
his Report, “technical education and general education are administered by 
the same Department of State, i.e., the Ministry of Education”. In India, 
however, there has been no uniformity of practice in this respect and it is 
the exception rather than the rule to find Technical education under the ad¬ 
ministrative control of the Education Department. The reason for this has 
probably been that the primary function of Technical institutions has been 
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considered to be the serving of particular trade needs and it was, therefore, 
thought proper to entrust their administration to the departments imme¬ 
diately concerned with industry and commerce. There is now-a-days, how¬ 
ever, a growing realisation of the value of Technical instruction as a means 
of general education, and it is coming to be recognised that although Tech¬ 
nical education is a preparation for certain vocations, its primary function 
is educative; in other words, it is an integral part of the general educational 
system. The Committee have, therefore, no doubt that the administration 
of Technical education should be entrusted to the educational authorities. 

They feel, however, that since Technical education is a highly specia¬ 
lised branch of education, its administration requires expert knowledge and 
practical experience, and they, therefore, recommend that every Education 
department should have a special section dealing with Technical education 
and that there should be a separate directional and inspectorial staff for 
this purpose. 

Although Technical education should be administered by the Education 
department, there should be very close contact and co-operation between 
that department and the other departments concerned as well as with in¬ 
dustry and commerce. While the need for such co-operation can hardly 
be overstressed, the Committee do not wish to lay down any rigid rules 
or exact procedure for ensuring it. It must obviously be based on a reali¬ 
sation of community of interest, and there is ample room for experiment 
in devising the best means of bringing together the many interests concern¬ 
ed. 

21. The need for organising Higher Technical education on an all-India 
basis has already been emphasised. In view of probable post-war industrial 
development the nature of such an organisation will call for careful consi¬ 
deration. At present there is no machinery which can effectively stimulate 
and supervise a large development of Technical education. The formation 
of the Association of Principals of Technical Institutions (India) has already 
been welcomed as an important step in the direction of co-ordinating tech¬ 
nical instruction on an All-India basis, and the Committee feel that it should 
be given every encouragement in its work; but while this body can render 
very useful service in advising as to the lines which development should 
follow and particularly in undertaking the essential preliminary surveys, it 
is hardly suited to shoulder administrative responsibilities and the need for 
a controlling authority remains. 

To ensure both comprehensive planning and the fullest co-operation 
and contact between the different Government departments concerned and 
industry and commerce, the Committee are of opinion that there should be 
an all-India body in supreme charge of all Higher Technical education, except 
that provided in the technological departments of universities. This body 
should consist of representatives of all the Government departments con¬ 
cerned, Central and Provincial, of industry and commerce, associations of 
employers or of employees, and of other interested bodies such as the Central 
Advisory Board of Education, the Universities and the Association of Prin¬ 
cipals of Technical Institutions (India), Effective liaison with universities 
will be essential. 
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This central body, which might be called the All-India Council for 
Technical Education, should concern itself not so much with the day-to-day 
administration of individual institutions, which should have their own gov¬ 
erning bodies, as with prescribing policy generally and allocating govern¬ 
ment grants in such a way as to ensure that it can be carried out. 

22. The following is a summary of the Committee’s main cohclusions 
and recommendations : — 

(1) In view of the recent expansion of industry and the likelihood of 
further development after the war it is necessary to plan immediately a com¬ 
prehensive system of Technical education at all stages. 

(2) The function of Technical education may be described as two-fold, 

(a) to meet the needs of industry and commerce for properly trained wor¬ 
kers of all grades and <b) to provide a suitable form of education for those 
boys and girls whose natural abilities can best be developed by instruction 
on practical lines. 

(3) Technical education should be regarded as an integral part of any 
educational system and as in no way inferior to education of the academic 
type. 

(4) Education from the earliest stages should be given a more practical 
character, and the curriculum should aim at making boys and girls fami¬ 
liar with practical as well as academic subjects. 

(5) Technical education must include commercial education and art in 
relation to industry. 

(6) Agricultural education should be regarded as an essential branch 
of Technical education and should be closely linked up with the other bran¬ 
ches. Senior Basic or Middle as well as High schools in rural areas should 
have an agricultural bias. 

(7) In view of the great importance of agricultural education for this 
country a special committee of educational and agricultural experts should 
be set up to consider the subject fully. 

(8) In order to provide suitable instruction and training for the differ¬ 
ent types of workers required, there should be the following main types of 
Technical institutions:— 

(a) Junior Technical or Industrial or Trade schools, 

(b) Technical High schools, 

(c) Senior Technical institutions. 

(a) and (b) will normally provide full-time instruction preparatory to 
employment, while (c) will also provide part-time instruction for those al¬ 
ready in employment. 

(9) The type and duration of part-time instructions should be deter¬ 
mined in consultation with employers and according to the needs of the 
locality. It is desirable that part-time classes should be held during the 
day rather than in the evening. 
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(10) Wherever circumstances permit, polytechnics are to be preferred td“ 
monotechnics. 

(11) The following courses of studies should be provided in Technical 
institutions :■— 

(i) a two-year full-time course in Junior Technical or Industrial or 
Trade schools to which pupils should be admitted on leaving the Senior 
Basic (or Middle) schools at the age of about 14, 

(ii) a six year full-time course in Technical High schools to which 
selected pupils will be admitted on completing the Primary (Junior Basic) 
stage at about the age of 11. The first three years of the course will be 
mainly devoted to general subjects, 

(iii) a three year full-time Diploma course to which students will be 
admitted after passing the final examination of a Technical High school 
or an equivalent examination, 

(iv) a two year full-time Advanced Diploma course for those who 
have passed the above examination, 

(v) a three year part-time Certificate course in Technical High schools 
for students already in employment, 

(vi) a two year part-time Advanced Certificate course for those who 
have passed the above examination, and 

(vii) classes in individual arts, crafts and other subjects related to in¬ 
dustry and commerce for which there may be a Sufficient demand. 

12. There should be only one external examination at the end of a 
course. Other examinations should be conducted internally. 

13. All teachers in Technical institutions should have some first-hand 
experience of some branch of industry or commerce. 

14. (a) Teachers of general subjects in Technical High schools should 
receive the same grades of pay as teachers in ordinary High schools. They 
may be granted up to five increments for appropriate industrial or com¬ 
mercial experience after the age of 20. 

(b) Teachers of technical subjects should receive the following scales 
of salaries : — 

(i) Workshop or Laboratory Assistants—Rs. 50—1—75 p.m. The ini¬ 
tial salary should be fixed according to experience. 

(ii) Teachers Class III—Rs. 75—5—150 p.m. 

(iii) Teachers Class II—Rs. 175—10—325 p.m. 

(iv) Teachers Class I—Rs. 400—25—1,000 p.m. (including Heads of 
Departments.) 

(v) Principals—Salary according to the nature and size of the institu¬ 
tion. 

Teachers in Classes II and III may in certain areas be given an allow¬ 
ance of up to 50 per cent to meet the high cost of living or other special 
circumstances. There should also be a limited number of posts of special 
responsibility carrying an allowance of Rs. 25 p.m. These will normally 
be limited to teachers in Class II and Class III. 
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15. All teachers of technical subjects should be encouraged to keep in 
touch with the appropriate branch of industry or commerce and, with this 
object in view, they should be permitted to undertake consulting practice 
or commissions, subject to approved conditions designed to prevent such 
private work interfering with the efficient discharge of their duties as tea¬ 
chers. 

16. There should be an adequate system of scholarships and mainte¬ 
nance allowances designed to ensure that no one having the necessary apti¬ 
tude and ability should be prevented by lack of means from pursuing a 
course in Technical institutions. Hostels should be provided wherever neces¬ 
sary. 


17. Technical institutions should be located in or near industrial and 
commercial areas, but students from other areas should have an equal op¬ 
portunity of admission to those institutions. To ensure this it is necessary 
that Technical education should be organised on an all-India basis. 

18. Technical High schools and Junior Technical, Trade or Industrial 
schools should be administered by Provincial Governments, but all Techni¬ 
cal education beyond this stage, except that conducted in the technological 
departments, of universities, should be placed under a central controlling 
body which would have on it representatives of all the interests concerned. 
This body should be set up as soon as possible. 

19. The formation of A.P.T.I.(I) is a most welcome step in the direc¬ 
tion of co-ordinating technical instruction in the country. It should be 
given adequate representation on the central controlling body. 

20. It is essential that the administration of all Technical education 
should be under the Education department of the Central or Provincial 
Government or State as the case may be. There should be a separate ins¬ 
pectorial staff for this purpose. The Education department should main¬ 
tain close contact with the other departments concerned with industry and 
commerce. 

21. As a corollary to Technical education in its higher stages being 
administered by a central body, the financial responsibility will have to be 
accepted by the Central Government. 
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